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IT was afternoon tea-time in Rome, the hour when the arts, 
the antiquities, and the chiurches are forsaken, and the 
drawing-rooms of the visitors to the Eternal City are alive with 
social camaraderie and gossip. 

Lady Junia Dunstable's apartments were of the handsomest 
obtainable by foreigners : dark shining floors strewn with softly 
coloured Roman rugs, huge vases mounted on ancient pieces 
of furniture and crammed to overflowing with branches and 
blooms of flowering trees ; baskets of odorous violets and nar- 
cissus on every available vantage-ground; an antique marble 
here, a sombre portrait there ; and the windows all picture, — 
spaces of light and colour, sun-gilded towers and palaces in the 
blue, gardens of cedars and deodars, and the delicate limning 
in colour of a background of magical landscape. 

Lady Junia was among her happiest surroundings, with her 
own people around her, tea-cups in hand, and the enchantments 
of Rome at her door. Professor Thomond, a favourite of the 
lady's, found her sweetly amiable when he came to her side 
with the macaroons, and listened to her with equal amiability, 
nodding his head occasionally, which was almost all the share 
allowed him in the conversation. 

"Yes, I really think she does me credit. I cannot tell 
you all the pains I have taken with that girl. Professor. ,You, 
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as a scientific man, will understand me. I have given her an 
education which would fit her for any profession, had she been 
a boy." 

The Professor smiled. 

" Ah, you unbeliever ! but it is true. She knows — I forget 
how many languages. I must ask her when she comes in. As 
for history, and all that kind of thing, I am really afraid of her, 
for my dates are always wrong. Well, you see, when her poor 
father married again, I adopted her for the sake of her mother, 
who was my dearest friend, besides being a relative ; and I 
thought it my first duty to educate her so that she might one 
day be independent, if she pleased. Had she grown up plain, 
you know— and there was a time when she threatened it — I 
confess I could not have felt the same interest in her, and 
might not have seen my way to settling her desirably in life. 
Do you not think I acted wisely, Professor ? " 

Lady Junia paused, not quite understanding the look that 
passed across her listener's face. 

^* Your efforts have had an amazing success, Lady Junia." 

" I thought you would say so. Not that I can altogether 
claim the creating of her good looks, though what is beauty 
worth without airs of breeding and refinement ? And she is 
dainty and nice, although so healthy and vigorous. Lord 

Peristyle was saying the other day But no, I won't tell you ; 

it would hardly be delicate. Now there But I forget myself; 

I delight in seeing the dear child admired, and (in confidence) a 
good many heads are turned already. But 1 am not sure that I 
want to see my Maisie married. I look forward to enjoying 
her companionship for many a year to come " 

Only for Lady Junia Dunstable's good family, pure accent, 
and dignified movements^ a mere scientific working man like 
the Professor 'might have whispered to himself that she was a 
little vulgar in her appraisement of a girl's attractions to a 
masculine ear ; but such an idea could not be entertained. In 
truth, John Thomond was well aware of his position as an 
ineligible in her estimation, and knew that she did not look on 
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him quite as a man in that sense, though she delighted in him 
as a friend and a listener. Lady }unia was by no means a 
ttupid or an ill-bred woman, but she was so conscious of power, 
had so long indulged herself in the habit of openly expressing 
her lightest thoughts and her most serious convictions with 
equal frankness and promptitude, was so assured of her mission 
to command and her certainty to please, that self-criticism had 
become impossible to her, and reticence an unnecessary 
restriction on her vivacity. 

" Here is the lady ! " said the Professor, quietly, as a young 
girl in white came into the room. 

Sometimes a personality may be suggested by the instant 
effect produced by its presence upon others. The apparition, 
without noise, of a straight slim figure, the glance of young 
sunny eyes all round the room, were enough to send a little 
electric shock through the company. One or two old ladies 
beamed with motherly smiles. A few elderly men stepped 
forward with outstretched hand, and Maisie's little white- 
gloved finger^ dipped confidingly into one big embracing palm 
after another. The younger men came on more deferentially, 
and the girls clustered about her like bees round a flower, 
eagerly taking possession of their own property. 

Lady Junia stood by the tea-table, an imposing figure, all 
black gossamer, white lace, and elaborate hair-dressing, and 
summoned the girl to her side with an indescribable air of 
gratified ownership. 

" Naughty girl I You spend quite too much time in the 
churches. How you must have tired your party ! And I have 
wanted you so much. Here is Professor Thomond, arranging 
for to-morrow, to see the excavations." 

'' O excellent Professor I " said Maisie, putting down her tea- 
cup and turning to him joyously. *' I have been so longing 
for that experience." 

" I think you will be interested," said the Professor. 

He was a laige man, of fiedr complexion, with a fine globular 
head and blue eyes, usually credited with more than his thirty 
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years. " An old head on young shoulders," those who knew 
the date of his birth would explain. But there was nothing 
old about Professor John Thomond, whose appearance of 
greater maturity was to be accounted for by an unusually 
early coming of age to an equally uncommon intellectual 
uiheritance. 

'^ Shall I not be interested ? You know you made me a 
big promise/' said the girl. " I want to see, first of all, St 
Gr^ory's little room, the table and the marble seat where he 
used to sit feeding the poor, and the steps in front of the 
church from which he blessed Saint Augustine, sending him 
to England. Then I want to see the private houses that are 
being opened up; the one they are excavating under SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, and St. Cecilia's house. And then there are 
the houses of Maecenas and Germanicus — ^and the house of 
the Vestal Virgins." 

" I will keep my word," said the Professor. " But you must 
give time to it. Let us begin to-morrow." 

" I think the ladies of Pagan Rome must have had a very 
good time," said Lady Junia, " sitting among flowers in their 
exquisite tesselated courts, surrounded by marbles and pictures, 
enjoying the best intellectual society, and walking and driving 
through the beauty of Italian landscape." 

" They had wonderful toilet advantages," said a little Irish 
lady, whose plan of life included persistent hibernating in Rome, 
and whose varying countenance expressed a curious mingling 
of good nature and critical sharpness. She had been sitting 
rather neglected in a comer until Maisie's arrival, and had 
now edged up to the tea-table, but spoke with her eyes directed 
towards the girl rather than to Lady Junia. 

" Splendid opportunities for personal decoration," continued 
Miss Bidelia Skerrit " Think of the glorious golden dyes they 
had for their hair, and those hats without crowns, to pull the 
long hair through ! We couldn't do it now. For one thing, 
we have not the flat places on the roof, nor the sunshine to 
dry the hair and bring out the beauty of the colour. My 
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grandfather's house at Mount Skerrit has one wing with rather 
a flat roof; but still " 

As the little lady talked her sharp eyes darted an occasional 
glance at Lady Junia's burnished and erected locks. 

"You never tried the possibilities of that flat roof, dear 
Miss Skerrit," said Lady Junia, with no disturbance of her 
self-complacency, but with a slight return glance at the white 
fringe under her visitor's bonnet; and then, as the latter 
quitted the room, she remarked good-humouredly — 

" Miss Skerrit is one of the tribes — the Galway tribes, you 
know. They are peculiar people, and privileged " 

" Now, don't say another word, godmother darling. Miss 
Skerrit is an angel. It is worth being alive only to hear her 
stating solemnly^ ' Yes, my dear, I am a Tribe.' Please do 
not laugh. Professor. It is one of her most angelic character- 
istics, that sublime faith in her ancestry. Without it how 
could she wear so delightedly her sweet little darned silk 
mittens at table dhbtcl * 1 mend my things in summer, when 
the light is long,' she says, quite frankly, ' and in winter they 
pass for new by candle-light' She lives on an income hardly 
enough for a self-indulgent mouse, and saves her winters in 
Rome out of her industrious summer economies." 

" I can't think how you find such people delightful," said 
liuly Junia^ with slight disdain. " I confess I should have 
expected from you a little more refinement of taste." 

Maisie looked at Lady Junia with the appeal of a smile, 
and her brow clouded with puzzle ; but, darting a swift glance 
of inquiry at the Professor, she was encouraged to laugh by 
the humorous response in his eyes, feeling satisfied that he 
was entirely in sympathy with her. 

The next day saw Maisie and her friends with their feet 
in the footprints of Augustine, ascending the steps of San 
Gr^orio. The girl, who knew the churches by heart, was 
DOW bent on winning her way into the domestic lives of saints, 
and set about reconstructing the vanished monastery out of 
its one relic, the little room where the great old saint, who 
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was also Pope, used to sit on the marble seat which has with- 
stood the touch of Desecration and the tooth of Time. Here, 
to Lady Junia's mingled annoyance and pleasure, they found 
little Miss Skerrit and Lord Peristyle waiting for them, the 
former with her spectacles firmly fixed on her nose, and the 
young peer with more eyes for the party approaching than for 
the relics of mediaeval architecture or its associations with 
sanctity. 

Hubert, second Lord Peristyle, was a young man whose 
industrious father had won a peerage by amassing a large 
fortune in trade, and fitting out an army to fight the battles 
of his country. The young lord had developed archaeological 
tastes since he had become acquainted with Maisie's enthusiasm 
for antiquities, and Professor Thomond*s intellectiial achieve- 
ments. At the present moment he was chiefly occupied in a 
wistful search for some means of winning a perpetuity of 
smiles from the girl who was coming up through the dim 
splendour of the church, with reverence and joy in her face 
and her movements; while shrewd little Miss Skerrit by his side, 
who understood Maisie, was equally engaged in pitying him. 

" It was rather a cold seat. I hope they gave him cushions," 
he said, maunderingly thinking more of the whiteness of Maisie's 
dainty frock and the bunch of fragrant roses in her hat than of 
saints or marbles. " I don't know that I would care to be a 
saint, even to be a Pope. They had rather a bad time, hadn't 
they ? " 

" But think of the fame — the glorification by posterity," 
said Lady Junia. " I am sure the prospect of that must have 
supported them all through their difficulties," 

A little irrelevant laugh from Maisie brought a slight frown 
to the brow of her godmother, who immediately apologized for 
her. 

" She is not really irreverent," she said ; " but it requires 
an experienced mind to understand these serious matters." 

As they moved away from the church the youth murmured 
despondently to the girl — 
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" I know I said something foolish, or you would not have 
laughed." 

"Oh no," said Mafaie, "I love frankness. You only 
confessed that you could not do it. Lady Junia thinks she 
could." 

They were now on the nanx>w and steep road that leads in 
the direction of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and saw the quaint 
mediaeval tower rise in the blue. A visit was paid to the 
exquisite monastery garden of the Passionist Fathers, where 
the long covered passages form grateful shelter from too 
ardent sunshine, and are bordered with huge box-trees or 
overhung with vines, and where all in the glamour of light 
there are roods of roses. From this acre of perfume and 
colour to pass into the church is like going from one garden 
into another, so freely have the flowers got the entry into a 
sanctuary of indescribable beauty and tranquillity. 

Father Bonaventure, a friend of the Professor's, having 
gathered roses and grapes for the party, and provided coffee 
in an arbour of vines, afterwards conducted them to the house 
beneath the church, where excavations were at the moment 
going forward. The Professor explained many matters as 
they proceeded, and the Father added a good deal of in- 
formation. Maisie was ready with many questions. Lady 
Junia was disappointed, and Lord Peristyle felt that he was 
called on to imagine too much. Miss Skerrit was looking 
about for flat roofs, and as the roofs were ofl* she owned that 
she found things different from what she had expected 

" Now, the flat roof at Mount Skerrit " she was 

beginning, when her voice was drowned in a chorus of little 
queries and exclamations. 

"These windows are looking on the road," said I^dy 
Junia, " and the walls are bare. It is much more ordinary 
than I understood. The windows ought to be looking into 
the inner court. And what has become of the marble that 
ought to cover the walls? There ought to be a portico of 
marble cohunns." 
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"We show it to you as Time has dealt with it and 
revealed it to us^ my dear lady/' said the amiable Father 
in his sweet Italian. " He has devoured the portico, and 
carried off the marbles. The Professor will, perhaps, be 
able to account for the impertinence of the windows, which 
certainly ought to be where yoiu* ladyship expected to find 
them." 

"About the fourth century glass had become sufficiently 
available to admit of such windows as these," said Professor 
Thomond. " At all events, here they are, and we must have 
patience with them. The interior will reward us. Let us 
descend to the ground floor, which you see is below the level 
of the road." 

The descent was made, and the party introduced to a 
bathroom. 

" I am glad they had a bath," said Lady Junia, " and a 
fine one to swim in ; not like the little portable tubs of our 
own ancestors. I do love to think that there were dean 
people even in the early ages." 

" I don't think we can afford to patronize the Romans too 
much," said the Professor, laughing. "You see here are 
store-rooms, and servants' rooms, and they were well filled 
and inhabited. Wheat, oil, wine, provisions of all kinds, and 
slaves of the household were harboured here." 

Entering the rooms on the upper floors. Lady Junia was 
somewhat appeased. She found here something like the ideal 
drawing-room in which she loved to picture the Roman ladies 
sitting among their flowers. The marbles and frescoes on the 
walls almost satisfied her, especially the fine pictures of pagan 
genii, with flocks of great birds walking in the grass around 
their feet. Miss Skerrit approved only of the hall in which all 
the decorations were of Christian symbols, and denounced the 
Christian householder of so many centuries ago for continuing 
to live under the roof with those heathen imaginary beings 
with their birds. Maisie was silent with delighted interest 
in everything as she explored every comer of the house, 
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reconstructing the entire building, and settling the family in an 
ideal state of domestic comfort 

'* I have arranged it all/' she said. " I feel as if I had once 
been house-mother here myself, and bound the children's 
yellow hair with a golden fillet, and tied their sandals going 
out to school." 

''You would never have sat at the head of the table in 
that dining-room, in presence of those wicked genii ! " pro- 
tested Miss Skerrit. ** You would have wiped them out, and 
put scriptural subjects in their place." 

"Well, you see, they began with the great hall," said 
Maisie, '* and before they could get to the dining-room they 
were martyred. You will show us the grave. Father ? It is 
here in a narrow pass somewhere among the apartments, is it 
not, Professor Thomond ? " 

'* Martyred, poor souls 1 Oh, then I retract," said Miss 
Skerrit 

*' A grave ! Here ! I confess I have no curiosity. Let us 
go on to the house of Germanicus, Professor. And there is 
die house of Maecenas. Not St Cecilia ! no, thank you, Father, 
not to-day. We have had enough for one morning of these 
gruesome Christians with their obstinate fidelity. I always 
ttkwk they might have hidden themselves for a time, and come 
out when the storm was over. The houses of the noble pagans 
who lived prosperous and happy, and died naturally, attract me 



more." 



Her ladyship's bidding was done. She thanked Father 
Bonaventure very gracefully for his kind attentions. 

*• I hope you will not be shocked at me," she said. " My 
artistic sense is keen ; but I really mean no disrespect to the 
poor dear martyrs." 

" I believe they will not be too much depressed by over- 
hearing the remarks of your ladyship," said the smiling Father. 

^ Overhearing 1 " exclaimed Lady Junia, with a startled 
glance around her. 

** Heaven and earth are so near ! " said Maisie, glancing 
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mischievously at her godmother, and then at the Professor and 
the Father. 

" Don't be elfish, Maisie/' said Lady Junia, and swept 
away, feeling that she was hardly in touch, as the others 
seemed to be, with that strange black-robed man who went 
back, looking so happy, into his dull monastery. 
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RETURNING from their exploring expedition, Lady Junia 
was tired, declaring she had heard too much of the 
early Christians; they had got on her nerves; and she had 
herself driven home, while the rest of the party walked. Lord 
Peristyle found himself obliged to yield place by Maisie to 
Professor Thomond, whom he looked on as quite an old man, 
who had no right to absorb the attention of young people; 
and he retired gloomily to walk beside Miss Skerrit, who other- 
wise must have followed alone. 

"This day reminds me of the first time we met you," 
Maisie was saying in her jubilant way. " It was on the Rhine 
at Lorelei. We were all in a boat, and everybody was quoting 
German poetry. You asked me to repeat Goethe's *Auf dcm 
See! and in the lines — 

" * Die Welle wieget unsem Kahn 
Im Rudertact hinauf, 
Und Berge, wolkig himmelan, 
Begegnen nnserm Lauf ; ' 

you corrected my pronunciation of the a/'s. They were too 
much w or too much Vy I forget which." 

The Professor nodded. " I remember well," he said. 
" You were a little girl of eleven then, and very proud of your 
advanced age. I guessed you at ten, and you were rather 
indignant" 

" And you were a great, serious man " 

•* I was twenty-three." 
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" Lord Peristyle is nearly as much as that now," said 
Maisie, with a little amused laugh ; " and no one, not even a 
baby, would look on him as a serious man. He will never be 
anything but a youth, I think. And you, were you always 
grown-up, I wonder ? " 

" Not always. I can even remember my pinafores." 

" I don't believe you will ever grow older, however. You 
haven't, since that day on the Rhine. Only I am not in awe 
of you now, as I was then." 

" Were you in awe of me ? " 

" A little. You told me you had some memory of my 
father. Your people had known him in Ireland long ago. 
You described his fine dark eyes and brown beard. Dear 
dad i I saw so little of him before godmother carried me off! 
And he died four years ago, without my having seen him ever 
more. And the woman he put in my mother's place has 
married again. Wliy are some people so faithful, and others 
so faithless ? " 

The Professor smiled at her wistful face, and said nothing. 
He did not wait for her to remember that she was reproaching 
her father as well as his second wife, but changed the 
conversation. 

Arrived at Lady Junia's apartments, they found her in 
possession of the post-bag, and in a state of excited curiosity 
concerning a letter for Maisie, with a black border and an 
Irish post-mark. Maisie tore it open. 

The letter was dated from Dublin, and in a strong, though 
unformed and childish handwriting. 

"Dear Sister Maisie, 

" Mother is dead, and there is no money, and a 
baby. We were all home for the holidays, and there is no one 
to send us back to school. You don't know us, of course ; 
but you might tell us what we ought to do. 

*' Your affectionate step-sister, 

"Tan. 
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•* P.S. — Old Molly came from the country last night The 
lodging-house woman didn't want to let her in, because she 
doesn't know who is to pay. But Molly got in, and they are 
afraid of her. She sends you a letter." 

The enclosure was as follows : — 

''My Dear miss maisie, 

"You wur the first i Nurst, an if You have }'ure 
Mother^s hart You will come an look to the Orfans. 

•* Your umble servant, 

" Molly Flynx." 

" Well, upon my word, they are cool ! " said Lady Junia. 
" You must take no notice of these communications— none 
whatever. There cannot be the slightest use in replying to 
them." 

Maisie was flushed, and her young brows were knit in 
thought She read and re-read the letters, and remained in 
silence, not appearing to have heard Lady Junia's remarks. 
At last she turned to her, looked her in the face, and said 
urgently — 

1 must go to these poor children." 

That is nonsense ! " said Lady Junia. " I cannot spare 
you for any such uncomfortable visit Fancy travelling to 
Dublin and back, leaving all your pleasures of the season here, 
for people who have no claim on you whatever ! " 

" I was not thinking of coming back," said Maisie, softly. 
** Dear godmother, have not my father's children every claim 
on me?" 

Lady Junia sat speechless with indignation. Had she 
heard aright ? At last her displeasure found utterance. 

" You must have lost your reason," she said. 

•* Oh no. Only think of the situation, godmother." 

*' How can I have patience with her, Professor ? To hear 
a sennble, well-educated girl, accustomed to act with propriety, 
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trained to an understanding of what gratitude means ; to hear 
her speak coolly of turning her back on a protectress who has 
done everything for her, and of the ' claims ' of others to whom 
she owes nothing ! " 

The Professor, with his eyes on Maisie's eloquent counte- 
nance, made no reply. Miss Skerrit had sidled up to the girl 
and stood by, as if ready to do battle for her, if need be. 

"You know I am not ungrateful," faltered Maisie. "I 
trust I may live to prove it. But, godmother dear, only look 
at these letters. These children are absolutely desolate. 
* There is no money, and a baby ! * " 

" And you would be a nice sort of person to look after a 
baby ! Never touched such a thing in your life ; never saw one, 
unless, perhaps, you passed it in the streets." 

"I know them in the Madonnas' arms," said Maisie, 
smiling humorously. " I always observed how sweetly they 
hold them. I would do my best " 

" And no money," pursued Lady Junia, with a contemptuous 
ignoring of so silly a reply. " Where do you propose to get 
money for your quixotic mission. Miss O'Driscoll ? " 

" I have a little," said Maisie, meekly. 

" Hear her. Professor Thomond ! This child has exactly 
one hundred a year in her own right, a remnant of her 
mother's fortune; one hundred pounds in rents, not always 
paid, of a wretched island off the coast of some Irish wilder- 
ness. Till now she has used it as a little additional pocket- 
money. You hear her proposing to bring up a family 
upon it 1 " 

" That will be difficult," said the Professor, still observing 
Maisie. 

" On such an island one could live for little," said the girl 

Lady Jimia gave a faint shriek. " On the island I " 

" There would be nine of us. Six children, and the baby, 
and Molly, and me." 

" Molly I " 

*' The dear old nurse who has flown to them. I dare say 
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we should have to graze part of the year. But we should not 
be worse off than the original islanders." 

Lady Junia rose from her seat, and stood to grapple with 
the situation. 

** Let me understand you exactly. You said you did not 
think of coming back. Do you mean it ? Would you leave 
me to devote yourself for life to a pack of children, only half 
related to you? The baby has no relationship whatever. 
Where is the baby's father? Why have the children no 
money ? Mr. O'Driscoll left a certain sufficient provision for 
his second family." 

" I happen to know that poor Mrs. O'Driscoll was foolish 
and extravagant, and I believe she had spent most of the 
money before she married her second husband," said Miss 
Skerrit "The last thing I heard about them before I left 
Ireland was that he had squandered what remained, and had 
deserted her. The baby was bom about seven or eight months 
ago. 

" And now she is dead, and seven of them are destitute. 
Maisie, you must give up this wild idea. We will send them 
some money, and write to some charitable person to get them 
put into schools." 

The baby is a little too yoimg for school," said Maisie. 
This old Molly, whom you talk about, can take care of 
it The one thing I insist upon is that you stay here with 
me, and do not take any steps that will entangle you in so 
difficult a matter." 

Maisie turned her glance on the Professor, and he saw 
that the dark eyes held two bright tears. 

" I know you are on my side," she said. " Plead for the 
orphans." 

" How do you know that you will be of any real use to 
them ? " he asked gravely. " You are very inexperienced ; you 
have very little money ; and you have no knowledge of how 
to make a little means go far." 

" I have love," said Maisie. 
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" Love for strangers, and none for me, your only friend," 
said Lady Junia, her handkerchief going to her eyes. 

"Oh, do not say sol You know it is not true," said 
Maisie. " Why need this separate us for ever ? " 

" Do you suppose that I shall continue to take an interest 
in you after you have deserted me ? " cried Lady Junia. " You 
ex|)ect a little too much. You must choose between me and 
this new whim. Professor, we ought to apologize to you for 
dragging you into an unpleasant family discussion. At all 
events, if you should ever in future hear questions of how we 
came to quarrel and separate^ you will be in a position to 
inform the world of how shockingly I have been treated." 

And at the finish of this peroration. Lady Junia swept 
out of the room. 

Maisie's tears welled over on her cheeks^ and she dashed 
them away. 

" I know I am right," she said. " I am grieved — I am 
grieved ; but I know I am right My father's eldest daughter 
ought to look after his younger children^ and share with them 
all the little means she is possessed of." 

" Right," said Miss Skerrit. " Six of them are your father's 
children, your sisters and brothers ; and the baby may as well 
be thrown in. You would not gain much by sending an infant 
of eight months old into a workhouse." 

The Professor looked disturbed and anxious. " It is a 
serious undertaking for a girl of eighteen," he said. " The 
matter might be further considered. A friend like Lady Junia 
is not to be met with every day. I beg you to wait and use 
your influence to persuade her to be helpful." 

Maisie shook her head. ^^ I am not wanting in either 
gratitude to or affection for her/' she said ; " but I know her 
better than you do. She cannot bear to come in contact with 
poor people. If I give up the point and stay here, neglecting 
the appeal made to me, it will be cutting myself off from the 
family for ever. I have made up my mind that I will go." 

After some more discussion^ Miss Skerrit^ who was not 
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invited to dinner^ took her departure^ glowing with triumphant 
approval of the courage of the girl^ and sanguine as to the 
beautiful results of such devotion ; not without a thrill of 
enjoyment of the discomfiture of Lady Junia, as feeling herself 
one of the poor people to whom the wealthy dame had 
manifested a decided antipathy. 

The Professor remained^ and continued his effort to dis- 
suade Maisie from taking too prompt and adventurous a 
step. He was^ indeed^ thinking more of the eldest sister than 
of the little ones who had appealed so successfully to her 
unselfishness^ and had excited so great a passion of pity in 
her heart. He saw her fagged, worried, penniless, cast away 
into obscurity in the flower of her youth, to wear out her life, 
which had opened so fairly, in a struggle for those who would 
probably fail to realize her sacrifice, and in the end, perhaps, 
thank her very little. 

But Maisie could see nothing except her own family 
romance sketched in hues of the dawn, and gradually growing 
into shape in the sunrise of her loving intentions. 

" You take a not quite correct view of Lady Junia," she 
said. '^She will not cease to be my friend because I do 
my duty. It will be quite easy for her to find some one to 
fill my place, and she knows I shall always be grateful to her. 
After a time she may even take an interest in the children." 

"But you told me just now that she could not bear to 
come in contact with poor people. How do you reconcile 
these contradictory statements ? " 

Maisie looked puzzled. *' I see what you mean," she said. 
'^ I find it hard to explain. She is better-hearted than she 
herself is aware of. Certain circumstances might oblige her 
to be imtrue to her worser self." 

Here the lady, whose natural possibilities were in question, 
appeared^ dressed for dinner, and beaming with amiability, 
having made up her mind that Maisie's wild impulse would 
soon be restrained by reflection on all that she must lose by 
conduct so eccentric as that which she had talked of. Almost 
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at the same moment Lord Peristyle was announced^ and while 
Maisie made a hasty retreat to change her walking-dress^ he 
was informed hy his hostess of the thunderbolt that had fallen 
during the hours of his short absence from her circle. 

At the news of Maisie's extraordinary intention the young 
man looked sufficiently stricken to please even Lady Junia. 

" But you will not allow her to go?" he stammered. 

"I am neither a husband nor a mother with authority 
absolutely to prevent her," said the lady; not failing to 
observe that the youthful lord blushed as she uttered the word 
" husband." 

" But you will not think of going ? " he said to the girl as 
she reappeared, looking almost as white as her frock, and 
with a new look in her eyes which had been seeing visions 
all the time she had been dressing. 

Those destitute children, that staunch old nurse, that mother- 
less baby ! So filled was her imagination with these present- 
ments, that there was no space in it to put before her the 
truth that she was quitting abruptly and for ever her beautiful 
surroundings, her life of enjoyment, as well as all the friends 
she already loved and who loved her. 

She was unusually silent during the evening, and Lady 
Junia believed that she had already begun to repent of her 
rash resolution. Neither the Professor nor Lord Peristyle 
was equally confident on the matter, and as they left the 
ladies and walked through the streets of Rome under the 
dark blue sky and the stars, the subject of Maisie's probable 
obstinacy was causing trouble to them both. 

" Look here. Professor," said the young man, linking his 
arm with that of his friend, " I wish you would do something 
for me." 

"What is it? If I can I will," said John Thomond, 
readily. 

"I want to marry Maisie. You have an awful lot of 
influence with her. I'm not good enough for her; but if you 
tell her to do it she will take me." 
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'^ You are mistaken in her character," said the Professor. 
" Miss O'Driscoll has a will of her own." 

" You see, if she would marry me I could put all this 
business about the children straight for her. I have pots of 
money, you know, and I would send them all off to tip-top 
schools at once. There's nothing she would like that I couldn't 
do for her. I would buy up a buried house and excavate it 
for her, and she could live in it if she pleased " 

'^I don't think she would care about that," said the 
Professor. 

" Then what would she care about ? You could find out. 
You and she have such jolly long talks together. If you were 
a young man, I should be jealous of you ; but of course " 

" Yes, of course," said John Thomond. 

'^I am going to propose to her to-morrow. I suppose 
she will refuse me. Girls often do " 

" Refuse you ? How often has it happened ? " 

'' Oh, come ! Not me particularly. You know what I 
mean. I never proposed to a girl in my life. But I will to 
Maisie ; and if she refuses me right off at first, will you back 
me up a bit ; tell her — all kinds of things ? I think you like 
me a little. Professor Thomond." 

'' I do like you heartily," said John. '' But what do you 
want me to do ? I cannot persuade Miss O'DriscoU to stop 
in Rome and marry you, if her heart is running away with her 
to a baby in Dublin." 

" Oh, hang the baby ! " 

^ If I report that speech to her, you are lost," said the 
Professor. 

•* You won't ? " 

'' No, I won't. I promise you to put all the advantages 
of such a marriage before her. You would make her a kind 
husband, would you not?" 

** Just try me." 

'^ And there is no difficulty in seeing what power would be 
placed in her hands for good to her family." 
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"Well, my boy 
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" Fm not a boy." 

" Remember I am an Irishman, and all men are boys in 
my country — ^until they are married," said the Professor. 

Two days later John Thomond mounted to the small skied 
chamber which Miss Skerrit positively asserted was the iden- 
tical Hilda's Tower of Hawthorne, and found the little lady 
feeding the pigeons on her window-sill. 

"The Madonna at the corner below has got her infant 
broken," said Miss Skerrit. " Nobody knows how it happened, 
and the children are crying about it." 

Then John Thomond told what had led him to mount all 
those stairs to the pigeon-haunted attic. 

" Miss O'DriscoU is resolved to go to Ireland," he said. 
" She is starting to-morrow." 

" Do you think I did not know it ? " 

" Lord Peristyle is bent on escorting her." 

" She has refused Lord Peristyle — did it yesterday ; and I 
must say, John Thomond, that I am surprised to learn from 
Lady Junia that you urged her to reconsider the refusal." 

" I did so." 

Miss Skerrit looked at him fixedly for a moment, and 
turned away with a movement of impatience. 

** I am astonished that you, who have done so much for — 
who are so faithful to — to — those who have claims on you, 
would wish to hinder that girl from doing a noble duty." 

" I have thought of her happiness," said the Professor. " I 
promised the poor youth to say all I could for him." 

** Knowing, I suppose, that it would be useless ? Maisie 
will take care of her oym happiness — as you take care of 
yours," said Miss Skerrit, sharply. 

The Professor glanced at her quickly and smiled. 

" You are too deep for me," said the little lady. " And now 
you want this young lord, who has been refused, to accompany 
Maisie to Dublin ? " 
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'' I want to avert such annoyance from her. I came to ask 
you to travel with her." 

" The day after the fair ! " snapped Miss Skerrit " It is all 
arranged. Do you think I required any one to suggest such 
a course to me ? I should be returning home very soon, in 
any case. It makes very little difiference to me, and my 
packing is done." 
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CHAPTER III 
God be praised, it*s you ! 
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FINDING Maisie bent on going, Lady Junia at last gave 
an angry consent, having consulted with some friends 
who assured her that she might confidently expect the girl's 
return after a short experience of the life she was rushing into ; 
one of these friends accepting with great satisfaction the position 
of substitute, in the interval. 

Spite of her unflinching resolution, Maisie suffered pain at 
the parting, and quitted her protectress with tears. Lady Junia 
was unmoved. Having made up her mind that the girl would 
come back to her humbled and penitent, hating babies, and 
worn out through struggling to manage ill-brought-up children, 
she intended taking advantage of circumstances by amusing 
herself meanwhile with a novelty in companionship. She 
refrained from accompanying the travellers to the railway 
station, where the Professor and Lord Peristyle were awaiting 
them, having come, as they said, to look after the luggage. 

** I don't want to cry," said the youth. " A woman hates to 
see a man cry." Maisie was waving her handkerchief from the 
carriage window as the train steamed out of the terminus. " I 
won't— but— but " 

** Ah, yes I " said John Thomond, as the long train rounded 
out of sight ; and added to himself, " A boy's tears, and a man's 
heart's blood ; and a girl's happy indifference. So runs many a 
story." 

During the first day's travel Maisie wept at intervals for 
her apparent ingratitude to the friend of years, and had little 
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to say to her companion; but on the second morning the 
sanguine heart of youth began to reassert itself, and she talked 
freely of those she was going to meet^ as well as of those she 
had left behind her. 

" The Professor will persuade godmother," she said " She 
respects his opinion. And he was all on my side ; don't you 
think so, Miss Skerrit ? " 

" Hiunph ! " said Miss Skerrit " Yes, certainly. Con- 
sidering his own devotion to his mother and sisters, John 
Thomond ought to be the last person in the world to dissuade 
any one from fulfilling a similar duty." 

"Why is he obliged to be completely devoted to his 
mother and sisters ? " asked Maisie. 

" Because they are in a position to require such devotion," 
said Miss Skerrit, impressively. " Ah, my dear, I could tell 
you about all that. When John elected to give his talents and 
energies to high pursuits rather than to a remunerative pro- 
fession, he accepted a serious responsibility with regard to 
his family. His father, like too many of our countrymen, was 
of a squandering disposition, and at his death, John, who had 
just entered on his career, young as he then was, had to choose 
between relinquishing it and the alternative of denyilig himself 
much personal liberty in undertaking to provide a maintenance 
for his invalid mother and two delicate sisters." 

" Noble 1 " cried Maisie. " I never heard this before. 
Godmother often spoke of him as ' poor,' but I don't think 
she could have known of the reason." 

**0h yes," said Miss Skerrit, sharply. "Of course she 
knows all about it But Lady Junia Dunstable takes no 
interest in matters so sordid." 

Maisie looked troubled. " I was poor when she took me 
up," she said. " And I know she has an immense appreciation 
of Professor Thomond." 

Miss Skerrit tightened up her mouth and looked out of 
the carriage window. There was much that she could have 
said about Lady Junia, and the utterance would have been 
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mightily pleasing to her. But she respected the girl's loyalty 
to her protectress, and put a bridle on her tongue. 

The journey was a run through. Neither of the fellow- 
travellers had much money to spend, and both were tired 
when they arrived at last in Dublin. Maisie had given warn- 
ing of her coming to Molly and the children, and a crowd of 
young heads was to be seen at an upper window when a cab 
laden with luggage pulled up at the door of their lodging-house. 

The window was thrown op>en, and half the body of a big 
boy, and the heads and shoulders of two little girls were thrust 
out A wild " Hurroo ! " was heard from the boy, and all three 
disappeared into the interior. 

The door was opened to the cabman's thundering knock, 
and a tall thin person with a portentous frown on her face was 
seen standing in the doorway. The man had captured a 
passing boy to help him with the luggage, and in half a 
minute they were on the top of the high granite steps, with 
a formidable-looking trunk carried between them, followed by 
Maisie 

" Miss O'DriscoU I No, I cannot take any more of that 
family into my house," said the landlady. " What I want to 
see is somebody with a different name, that'll come to take 
them off my hands and pay my bill." 

" Allow me to come in, please. I've come to see about 
everything," said Maisie. 

" See about it 1 " said the landlady. " I'm sick of fine 
people comin' to see about it, and goin' away shakin' their 
heads, and not a penny more in my pocket." 

" I'm not coming either to shake my head or to go away 
until I take them with me," said Maisie, stoutly. " Please let 
the men pass, and show them where to put this luggage." 

The woman gave way, and the luggage was deposited in a 
closet at the back of the hall, where the landlady eyed it with 
a sullen satisfaction, as appraising its probable money's worth. 
Then Miss Skerrit, who had not seemed surprised at the situa- 
tion, parted from Maisie with a hearty kiss, and, promising to 
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see her later on, proceeded with her own luggage to another 
lodging. 

There was a sound of many feet above on the high steep 
stairs, and a broad beam of morning sunshine from a lobby 
window lit up a number of young heads, clouds of fine curly 
hair, a couple of banners of longer golden tresses, the roses 
of young cheeks, the fiower-like blue of many laughing eyes. 
To Maisie the group looked for a moment like some fresco of 
angels she had seen high up in some of her beloved Italian 
chtu'ches. 

" Maisie, Maisie ! Are you Maisie ? Molly, here she is I 
Oh, glorious ! She is not a bit older than ourselves. Maisie 
darling, come up, for we dare not come down. We're afraid 
of our lives of that cranky old grim-griffin-hoff ! " 

Maisie came up, laughing. Tired as she was, and serious as 
was the situation, laughter was irrepressible. As she reached 
the top of the last flight of stairs, the six boys and girls on 
the landing were suddenly seized with shyness, and fell back 
against the lobby wall. 

" Are these all of you ? " asked Maisie, still with laughter 
in her eyes. 

" All but the baby," said the biggest girl, whom Maisie at 
once guessed to be Tan. 

Then the eyes of the eldest sister fell on the coarse black 
frocks which Molly had somehow or other managed to provide 
for them, and her face changed. Golden-haired children can 
never look exactly in mourning unless their heads are shaved. 
But with this qualification the O'DriscoU children were in 
mourning, as Maisie remembered, for their mother. 

The next moment Molly appeared in a doorway with a 
white bundle in her arms. 

" Oh thin, Miss Maisie, God be praised, it's you ! Didn't 
I know you would have your own mother's good heart in your 
body? An' now I see it's her two sweet eyes you have in your 
head into the bargain. Come in, come in, asthoreen, and take 
cff your hat, till I get a look at the whole o' you 1 Miss Tan, 
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will you wet the tea ? The kettle's boilin* on the hob. An* 
ring the bell to see would that ould polypus of a landlady send 
her up a bit o' toasted bacon ; for it's hungry she ought to be 
since she left that gran' place where the Pope is ! " 

By the end of Molly's speech they were all in the apart- 
ment which served the family as general day-room, and where 
a breakfast-cloth was spread, and a small fire was burning to 
keep the baby's food warm, as Molly explained to account for 
the extravagance. 

Then all the brothers and sisters, from Kathal, the eldest 
boy, down to the baby, were solemnly kissed by Maisie ; after 
which the baby was held by Honey, while Tan was "wetting" 
the tea, in order to allow Molly to fold her eldest nurseling 
in a vehement embrace. Lally, the second boy, then plunged 
headlong down the stairs, in search of the toasted bacon, 
while Luck and Pet, the twins of four years old, possessed 
themselves of the new sister's hat and travelling-cloak, Kathal 
insisting on taking off her boots, and rummaging in her bag for 
a pair of slippers. 

While Maisie ate her breakfast with six pairs of keen young 
eyes ranged round the table, watching her every glance and 
movement, a flood of information was outpoured upon her 
ignorance of many a detail of the family circumstances. She 
came to know that the six children had seen very little of their 
mother since their father's death, having been kept away at 
school while she amused herself in London and Paris, where 
she made her unfortunate second marriage. Finding herself 
deserted, she had returned to Dublin, and telegraphed to Con- 
naught for Molly to come to her at her lodgings. Here the 
baby was bom, and here she died. After her death it was 
found that there were a good many debts and very little money, 
and while Molly was struggling with the delicate baby, whose 
life she saved, the six boys and girls were sent " home " to her, 
nominally for the holidays. 

In this dilemma Molly had appealed to several relatives of 
the O'Driscolls, living in Dublin, whom she now denoimced as 
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*^ heaztlea Daygun, an' thim livin' in splendioor, an* witfaoct an 
ounce of compuncture for the orphans ! '* At last the children 
had agreed among themselves to write to Maisie, whom they 
did not know at all except through Molly's report of her. It 
was evident that diey had not formed to themselves any idea 
of what might be the result of their appeal to her. One day 
leading the irresponsible, happy-go-lucky school life, which was 
ahnost all the life they knew, and the next finding themselves 
in a state of destitution, without any head to look up to, they 
had hardly yet realized the inexorable cruelty of Fortune when 
she turns her face away from those who have been so unhappy 
as to lose her favour. With the audacious confidence of youth, 
they had waited for sowuiking to turn up. Lady Junia's im- 
perious character, and the magnificence of her "■ doing " for 
their step-sister, all as put before them by Molly, had seemed 
to make it unlikely that the girl of eighteen would be able or 
willing to quit her prosperous surroundings ; or that^ doing so, 
she should have means to come to their reliefl Yet, as nothing 
that is desirable ever seems impossible to the young, they were 
now not very much astonished to find her here among them. 

" Miss Maisie dear, have f a few ha'pence ? " asked Molly, 
in an awestruck whisper, as soon as she could get a moment of 
quiet seclusion with Maisie, apart from the "orphans." On 
the plea that the tired traveller required an hour's rest on a 
bed, Molly had contrived to gain her object 

*' Make your mind easy, Molly dear,** said Maisie, dropping 
as much as possible into Molly's own way of talking. " I have 
enough to dear us all out of this, and a little to begin life with, 
afterwards." 

"Praises be to the good God!" cried Molly, lifting her 
eyes and clasping her hands. " An' won't it be like the glory 
o' heaven to me to hand out her money to that ould moral of a 
wanderin' Jew downstairs, that has been lookin' daggers at the 
O'Drisoolls these weeks back ? As if there was nothin' in the 
world but money; an' thim one of the ouldest ancient families 
in the four quarthers of Ireland— or of Creation, maybe 1 " 
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" Well, Molly dear, the ancientest family in Ireland can't 
do without paying its debts, unless it wants to lose its honour. 
And I must tell you that the O'DriscoUs are going to have a 
rather penniless time of it. My godmother is displeased at me 
for leaving her ; and I have in my own right just one hundred 
poimds a year " 

" But sure, isn't that riches, Miss Maisie ? " 

" No, it isn't. It's poverty, Molly. But we're going to 
make shift to live on it ; nine of us ! You remember, I dare 
say, that the island of Ram Derg belongs to me, and it is there 
we are going to live." 

" God forbid, Miss Maisie ! " 

" He won't forbid it, Molly. It's thanks to His goodness 
that we have got that spot to take refuge in." 

" Oh, musha ! Miss Maisie, don't be talkin* to me. The 
world would never let y* lose yourself out on that ould lump o' 
sea-weed on a rock in the ocean ! Go to-morra an' speak to 
your mother's an' father's relayshuns, and tell thim about it 
But, oh, the murtherin' could-heartedness o' the whole judge 
an' jury o' thim ! What did they do but smile in my face 
whin I ast thim quite civil to be quick an' provide manes for 
the disolute childher o' thim that were one blood with 
thim ! " 

" Now, Molly, don't make me ashamed of you. Do you 
really think that, because a man with a family of his own is my 
father's cousin, he is able to provide for the seven children of 
another man ? Never let me hear you say such things again. 
Do you want to make beggars of us ? " 

" Beggars, inagh ! " said Molly, beginning to cry. " Beggars, 
whin yez ought to be kings an' queens ! " 

"Honest men and women, Molly. That's what my 
father's sons and daughters are to be. So dry your eyes, 
Molly darling, and let us talk about it. As soon as I have 
made a visit to the bank, you shall pay Mrs. Brennan her 
rent, and give me a list of everything that is owing in the 
neighbourhood." 
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Molly's face became radiant *'Oh, thin, won't I take 
down their impidence ! " she cried rapturously. 

''And to-morrow I will, as you suggested, go to see my 
relatives, but not for the purpose you intended. I think it will 
be nice to make acquaintance with them ; and one of them is 
a lawyer, who has the management of the little property of the 
island of Ram Derg." 

" There's fAr^e of them lawyers ; an' one is a judge — ^the 
worst o' thim ! The others only smiled at me ; but that one 
laughed." 

"I don't wonder. I'm sure you were quite ridiculoas. I 
shall have to apologize for you." 

Here the baby awakened, and Molly had to attend to it, 
Maisie being afforded a particular opportunity of examining its 
features. 

'* It's a purty little cratur, an' might as good have had a 
Christian name. Sure, you never asked if she had a name at 
all ; and so well, for myself couldn't tell it to you — it sounds 
that quare an' onnatural. But some o' the childher knows how 
to say it." 

In the afternoon, when Maisie was rested and they all sat 
round the tea-table, she began to feel the distinct individuxdities 
of the six young creatures who surrounded her. Kathal, age 
fourteen, was a thin, pale boy, with slender features and keen 
eyes. Lally, thirteen, was of a larger build and darker com- 
plexion. At that particular moment Lally needed to have his 
hair cut, and a dark lock kept falling into his eyes. He was 
more like Maisie than the other children. Tan (fifteen) was of 
the type of Kathal, only she was more healthily coloured^ and 
her red-gold hair was like a mantle on her shoulders. Honey's 
shorter yellow hair was like spread wings in the sun, and her 
eyes were of a softer blue than Tan's. She was only eleven. 
Next came the twins of four. " Luck " (Luke) was brown and 
ruddy as a russet apple, with his cropped hair like a black 
satin cap on his little round head, and a plentiful promise of 
mischief in his eyes ; while '' Pet," with pink-rose cheeks and 
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curls of luminous gold, looked every bit as roguish as her 
fellow-twin. The baby, who was now wide awake, sat up at 
the table on Molly's knee, and seemed to be making her claim 
to be the beauty of the family. 

" Can any of you tell me her name ? " asked Maisie, as she 
dressed up her finger in her pocket-handkerchief as a doll to 
gain favour of the infant who was certainly not, by any stretch 
of imagination, her sister. 

** Mother called her Derelicta," said Tan, " because, she 
said, she was a deserted child." 

Then the elder children were all silent and hung their heads, 
and Molly nodded at Maisie, and whispered — 

** I tould you so." 

Maisie sat in consternation at having touched on so 
delicate a point, but quickly recovered her presence of mind, 
saying — 

" It's a pretty name, but a little too long for weekdays, isn't 
it ? Let us call her Dearie. And talking about names, am I 

to suppose that my brothers and sisters are Well ? Kathal 

is all right." 

" He has no short name," put in Tan. 

"Lally?" 

" Called from a distinguished French ancestor," said the 
second boy, pulling his loose forelock. " Lally de Tollendal 
O'Driscoll at your service." 

" Oh, I remember. But ' Tan ' ? " 

" Anna," said the elder girl, flinging back her long brilliant 
veil of hair with an air of pride in the possession of a name fit 
to bear criticism. 

" Well, then, ' Honey ' ? " 

" Honor," called the younger girl, fluttering her gold wings, 
with a glint of fun in her eyes. 

" I have now come down to ' Luck ' and ^ Pet' Have 
your names a Christian form, my little twinnies ? " 

'^'Pet' is Petronilla, and 'Luck' is Luke," explained 
Kathal. 
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" God be praised, it's you I '' 

'*An' sure it's what they called themselves, the craturs^ 
before they could speak," said Molly ; '^ an' is a deal better-like 
them than what oulder people put on them." 

" Now I know you alV' said Maisie. " But where did you 
get the chocolate ? " as little Pet stood at her dhow, presenting 
a box of sweetmeats. 

''The Miss Featherstones brought them," said KathaL 

" Oh yes, thim Feather-heads," said Molly, scornfully. 

'^ But you did not tell me that they came to see the 
children," said Maisie. 

*' Maybe I didn't. An' much good it did them, bringin' a 
ban' full o' thrash to make the childher sick, an' not a word 
about where they were to get their brekswits ! Lookin' round 
the kind of a place we're in, an' puttin' their shouldhers up to 
their ears an' down again, an' shakin' their white feather boas 
wid the laughin' at everything. Whishperin* about money that 
ought to be to the fore, if the poor lady (an' the door o' 
heaven bar 'ly more 'n shut betune her an* us, the light o* glory 
to her, for she had her good points I) — if the masther hadn't 
£Eillen into her hands ! All as wan as if the childher would ha' 
been here at aU at all only for her I An' isn't it betther to 
see their darlin' faces nor a thousand pounds ? " cried Molly, 
rocking the baby violently, and gradually lashing herself up to 
raving point 

The elder children had turned away at Molly's wild 
mention of their mother, and the little ones stood staring at 
her with £ascination. 

" They were very kind," said Kathal, coming back from the 
window. "Molly was very impudent to them — you were, 
Molly, and they weren't angry." 

''Impident, is it? Then I hope I was," said Molly, 
fervently. " Sich kindness. Not a word to say, * Molly, how 
are you goin' to do it ? an' do their boots want mendin' ? Or 
here's an odd hundhert pounds or so to go on with, an' don't 
be shy about takin' it, for we've bought enough joollery for 
ourselves for a twel'month or so.' Not wan syllable of that kind 
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came out o' their mouths, Miss Maisie, though Kathal there 
was all took up with their beautiful faces (an' powdher on them, 
ril swear) an' the fashionableness of their dhresses, an' maybe 
thim same not paid for. An' I'll pass y* me word, the whole o' 
ye childher, that if death came down on thim wid a clap, they 
wouldn't be in sich splendiour no more nor ourselves, an' the 
place they would be lodgin' in would likely be much of a 
muchness wid where ourselves are at the present minute." 

" Molly," said Maisie, gravely, when the torrent of eloquence 
had ceased to flow, " I am horribly shocked at you. Do you 
mean to tell me that you want the master's children to be slaves ? 
A hundred pounds from the Miss Featherstones^ indeed I You 
are guilty of meanness." 

" I told her so," said Lally. 

Molly blurted into tears, and her fires were extinguished. 
" It's all the thanks I get," she was beginning ; but Luck and Pet 
had their arms round her neck in an instant, and Maisie had to 
seize on the baby to prevent a catastrophe. 

" No, no, Molly," she said, trying to be heard above the 
storm of Molly's sobs and the infant's screams, " love is better 
than thanks, and we all love you. You are the only mother we 
have here." 

Molly was soothed. The word " mother," applied to her, 
worked magic. But no sooner was she restored to good 
humour than she returned to her indictment of the grand 
Dublin O'DriscoU relayshuns. 

" The Judges never came at all," she said. " I know there 
isn't any Miss Judges, but there's a grand Mrs. Judge, for I seen 
her steppin' into her carriage. An' there's two young gentlemen 
judges." 

" Call them barristers, Molly," said Lally, with a sly glance 
at Maisie. " All the young judges are barristers, you know." 

" Oh, thin, I've no call to them anyhow," said Molly ; " for 
ne'er a wan o* their jinniology darkened this door." 

But here a recurrence of the storm was averted by the 
appearance of Miss Skerrit. 
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*^ I have just run in, Maisie dear, to tell you that I am 
telegraphed for to Mount Skerrit. My brother's wife is ill, and 
they want me. How well that I am back from Rome a little 
sooner than expected, thanks to you ! I was hoping to see you 
a piece of your journey to Connaught, but we must look forward 
to meeting there. There are ten children already at Mount 
Skerrit, and as soon as there is another^ I shall be free. So I 
am not uneasy about Julia. I want to tell you that you might 
as well go to see the Featherstones and the O'Hanlons. The 
Judge is home from circuity and I think you ought to make 
acquaintance with them all. Mrs. O'Hanlon knows something 
of Lady Junia, and I have no doubt she will give you excellent 
advice, which you will not feel called on to follow. The Feather- 
stone girls are frivolous, but not bad-hearted. As to brains, they 
are sharp, or what is called in Dublin * smart,' but hardly clever. 
You will discover it all for yourself ; and now I must run. My 
goodness, what a money's worth of golden hair ! I wonder if 
you could make an income by growing it for the market— in 
succession — as the gardening catalogues say 1 But I am 
gone." 

Maisie felt a little deprived of support, as she had counted 
on the company and countenance of Miss Skerrit when paying 
her calls ** on the other side of town," as people say in Dublin. 
But she had not risked the loss of Lady Junia's friendship and 
suffered the taunt of ingratitude to feel greatly afraid of " thim 
Featherheads " or " Mrs. Judge O'Hanlon," as Molly persisted 
in calling them. 



CHAPTER IV 
A Problem to be considered 

THE next morning Maisie paid a visit to her bank, and 
returned with money. Molly was commissioned to 
settle the bill for the lodgings, and, having dressed herself in 
her best, she descended the shabbily carpeted staircase wit^ 
proud steps, and, beaming with triumph, entered the little 
" return-room " behind the hall, which was the den of the care- 
worn and much-worried landlady. 

" I'll trouble you for a slight matter of change out of three 
ten-pound notes," said Molly, with her grandest air. And the 
landlady who had frowned on her coming in, as expecting some 
fresh demand on her forbearance and powers of providing 
supplies against indefinite payment, first stared, then took the 
notes in her hands, and scrutinized them back and front 

" Perhaps y' didn't know Connaught when y* were so sus- 
peecious,'' said Molly, as she gathered up the odd shillings. 

" I'm from the North myself. Miss Flynn," said the poor 
woman, who had certainly not hoped for this sudden payment 
of her bill in full, and was quite overcome by the surprise. 
" But I always heard the Connaught gentry were the grandest 
in the world. Will you come down and have a cup of tea 
with me ?— will you. Miss Flynn, this evening? " 

" Thank you, but I have the baby to mind until the new 
head nurse does be engaged, and to attend to my eldest young 
lady, that's just come home from a visit to the Pope, an' we've 
all enough to do to be ready to start for Castle O'Driscoll in a 
day or two. Miss Maisie is goin' out to engage the new 
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servants ; it's no joke to be lookin' into the chaiackthers of tin 
o' thim, Mrs. Brennan, an' her sich a young crature to be 
the head of an oiild ancient family !" 

And Molly turned on her heel and returned to the upper 
regions of the house in a glow of satisfaction, feeling that she 
had put the landlady in her humble place, and reinstated the 
O'DriscoUs in the halls of their ancestors. 

On the day after this triumph, Maisie prepared to present 
herself to diose whom Molly persisted in designating as her 
mother's *' could-hearted relayshuns," and sent oflf the children 
to enjoy themselves in the Zoological Gardens in her absence. 
Owing to their early experiences of life, the three elders, Kathal, 
Lally, and Tan, were fuUy equal to taking care of themselves 
and the younger ones; and the flock departed in rapturous 
spirits, with pocketfiils of biscuits for the monke)rs, and pennies 
for oranges and lemonade. If anything had been needed to 
increase the fervour of their enthusiasm for Sister Maisie, so 
magnificendy generous a treat was the thing to do it. 

Then Maisie put on one of her prettiest frocks, and her most 
fesdnating hat, and, leaving Molly in charge of her little Dere- 
licta, she set out to " cross town " alone, slightly excited with a 
sense of unusual adventure. 

Mr. Featherstone, who was a prominent solicitor in large 
practice of the best class, lived with his family in one of those 
great old houses in Merrion Square, still approved by fashion, 
which begins to show a fickle preference for " further out," 
newly built residences. Though never so substantial and con- 
venient and removed from the city, the upstarts along the 
fine roads seaward will never have the noble style and pro- 
portions of the time-honoured mansions built so lordly at a 
period described by Irish-people as " before the Union." The 
successful solicitor, being quite of this mind, had settled down 
to enjoy his wealth in one of the handsomest houses of the 
Square, and had made efforts to " Uve up to " its delicate 
staircase carvings in stucco, its noble "Adam" ceilings and 
Minrrtpirmij by trocking it with rare old furniture and china, 
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while his wife and daughters modelled themselves to the best of 
their ability on aristocratic predecessors in a home of refine- 
ment and luxury. 

Mrs. Featherstone had gone out to drive, but the young 
ladies were at home. Maisie found them in their hats and 
jerseys, at tea with some young friends who had returned with 
them from the Carrickmines Links after a morning of golf. 
Two graceful girls, they separated themselves from their 
company and came forward to welcome the visitor with the 
utmost animation, declaring that they could never have recog- 
nized her had she not been announced by her name. 

" How could we ? " said Diana, the elder. " Why, the last 
time we met was in Vienna, long ago, when we were all little 
girls." (The Miss Featherstones were four and five years older 
than Maisie, but that is a matter of no consequence.) " And 
how is Lady Junia ? Dublin will be quite a penal settlement 
to her after residence in all the brilliant capitals of Europe ! " 

"She has never been in Dublin " began Maisie. 

" No ? Not before ? Then she will be all the more struck 
by our stupidity ! Camilla " (to her sister), " a cup of tea for 
Cousin Maisie. Eileen " (to a young friend), " this is the cousin 
I so often told you about who met with a fairy godmother. Just 
fancy, she is the rich Lady Junia Dunstable's adopted child. But 
why did you not warn us that you were coming over, Maisie ? " 

" I had very little warning myself. I came by a sudden 
summons on my stepmother's death " 

"How good and imnecessary of you, dear! She was 
nothing to you, and you never had anything to do with her. 
Mother was told so by Lady Junia that time in Vienna." 

" The children are my brothers and sisters, however," said 
Maisie, " and it is on their account I have come." 

" You don't mean that Lady Junia is going to provide for 
them ? How noble of her ! " 

" Oh no," said Maisie, and began to ask about golf in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, starting a conversation in which those 
present who were strangers to her might join. Then, fashions 
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at home and abroad, the coming new sleeve, a rumoured change 
in the length of skirts, theatres, novels, the next Castle ball, 
were discussed in turn, until the golf-players, who were the 
Featherstones* intimate friends and Maisie's newest acquaint- 
ances, rose to depart, saying they had overstayed their time, 
as they always did in the company of their dear Diana and 
Camilla. 

"Oh, Maisie," said Camilla, when they were gone, "we 
have such a funny thing to tell you. Those children have a 
nurse — I suppose you know her ; an extraordinary old creature, 
who came here and abused us all roundly for not rushing for- 
ward with offers to adopt and provide for her nurselings. Of 
course, she did not know anything about Lady Junia's splendid 
generosity. But how she did make little of us for not having 
had the good fortune to be bom in Connaught ! And, by the 
way, what does she mean by it? Your father was not a Con- 
naught man. O'Driscoll is Southern, as every one knows. *She 
only smiled, O'Driscoll's child,' and all that, you know, was in 
the neighbourhood of Baltimore, in Cork, * Carbr/s hundred 
isles,' * old Innissherkin's mouldering fane,' you remember." 

" What a memory you have for poetry, Camilla dear ! " said 
Diana, a little reproachfully. 

" Davis is worth remembering,*' said Maisie. 

" Oh, I think poets are all mad ! " said Diana. " Always 
raving about things that have no existence. I heard an anti- 
quarian friend of father's say the other day that there never 
was a particle of truth in that story about the sack of Baltimore. 
No Algerines ever were there in their lives." 

"Well," said Maisie, "M/j O'Driscoll's child can assure 
you that her father was a Southern. My mother was a Western, 
however, and Molly, being herself from Mayo, generously 
throws her Connaught mantle over her master's children. She 
has endowed us with several castles — in the air, and many 
estates, and it we do not feel ourselves superior to the rest of 
die world, it is not her fault. I feel bound to apologize for the 
good old soul — 1 mean for her impertinence, which she intended 
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to be only loyal anxiety for the children in her charge. It was 
a difficult position for her, under the circumstances, and I hope 
Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone will forgive her." 

'* Oh, father was greatly amused at her ; and Judge O'Hanlon 
(she went there scolding, too) goes into raptures about her as 
a ' fine old type.* " 

Maisie smiled, remembering Molly's indignant denuncia- 
tion of the Judge, who laughed, as " the worst o' thim." 

"She is the best,*' said Maisie, **and we shall need her " 

But here the entrance of Mrs. Featherstone interrupted the 
talk of the girls, and Maisie was presented to her. 

Mrs. Featherstone was a person whom Molly would have 
described as a very grand lady. She was richly dressed, and 
entered a room as if she felt that the eyes of all Europe were 
fixed upon her movements. Her girls, who were not so much 
in awe of her as might have been supposed, were rather proud 
of her air of hauteur, though they joked imblushingly about 
" mother's deportment." 

" Just imagine, mother. Lady Junia and Maisie have come 
to look after those children whom the old Connaught woman 
expected us to take in on the moment of her order ! " 

"Lady Junia in town!" said Mrs. Featherstone, having 
presented a "dignified cheek," as Camilla said, to Maisie. 
"Where is she staying, my dear? I suppose at the Shel- 
boume." 

" I must explain," said Maisie. " Lady Junia is in Rome." 

" And you ? It cannot be that you have travelled alone to 
Dublin ? " 

" I travelled with Miss Skerrit. I think you know her." 

" Oh/' cried Camilla, " that fimny old Skerrit I I wonder 
you are alive. I should have died of laughing on the way." 

" She is one of my best friends," said Maisie. *' 1 am very 
fond of her." 

"Really! Yes. I'm sure she's good as well as droll. 
How many times on the journey did she throw Mount Skerrit 
at your head^ I wonder?" 
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^' Allow me to speak^ Camilla 1 " said her mother. " Maisie 
my dear^ I want to understand how it is that you are in Dublin 
without Lady Junia ? " 

''I came to take care of the children, my brothers and 
sisters/' said Maisie. 

" With the approval of Lady Junia ? Does she intend to 
provide for them also ? " 

" No, Mrs. Featherstone. Why should she ? Lady Junia 
is not related to them.'' 

'^ And you ? Do not think me too inquisitive, my dear ; but 
what do you intend to do for them ? " 

" Take them to live with me, and support them." 

*' What means have you ? I do not understand — I did not 
know " 

" I have one hundred pounds a year of my own, from my 
dear mother. Mr. Featherstone knows about it. He has 
always seen to the collecting of the rents of the island of Ram 
Derg, and sent me the yearly money. While I was with Lady 
Junia, I had little need of it, owing to her great bounty, so I 
have a little ready money, fortunately. It will be rather a 
small income, but we must live on it." 

" How many of you ? " 

" Seven children and myself and Molly." 

Mrs. Featherstone 'sat speechless. At last she found her 
voice, and said — 

" Do I gather that you have quarrelled with your good god- 
mother? From what I know of her, she would never have 
consented to such an impossible scheme." 

" I do not believe I have quarrelled with her. She is dis- 
pleased with me now, but she is not a monster, and no one 
but a monster would expect me to ignore the distress of my 
&ther's children." 

The two girls gazed at Maisie in consternation, seeing her 
suddenly transformed, from I^ady Junia's pet, the princess of 
a &iry tale, into a veritable Cinderella, doomed to spend her 
life among the ashes. 
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Mrs. Featherstone now b^an to lose something of her air 
of grandeur, and to look truly concerned. 

^' My child, it may not be too late to remedy this mischief. 
Your good impulse must not be allowed to ruin you. If you 
will promise to go back to Lady Junia, I will write and inter- 
cede for you. Come and dine with us to-morrow evening, and 
let us talk to Mr. Featherstone about it." 

" I will come with pleasure," said Maisie. " I want to talk 
to him about Ram Derg, where we are going to live." 

*' Live on Ram Derg ! Are you in your senses, Maisie ? " 
cried Diana. 

" I don't think we could manage to live anywhere else on 
our means," said Maisie, smiling at the horror her words had 
excited. 

" You are proposing to make a most deplorable fiasco of 
your life," said Mrs. Featherstone. "I don't wonder Lady 
Junia is angry." 

" But what would you propose to do with the children ? " 
asked Maisie. " Granted for a moment that I have no heart 
for my brothers and sisters, and think only of myself — ^how do 
you advise me to act ? " 

"It is a problem to be considered, certainly," said Mrs. 
Featherstone. "In this poor country nobody's relations are 
rich enough to provide for an extra family thrown in among them. 
But there are schools supported by public benevolence " 

" Charity schools ! " cried Maisie. " No, thank you, Mrs. 
Featherstone ; not while I have a hundred pounds a year, and 
Ram Deig is green above the ocean 1 " 

"Very pretty and romantic, my dear; but you will know 
better the weight of other people's judgment after a year or 
two. The pity would be if you were to lose the best years of 
your youth in proving by experience a truth which you will 
have to acknowledge." 

Maisie smiled, unshaken, and the two girls and their mother 
gazed at her with commiseration, which was, however, not quite 
hopeless. 
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" Don't let us say any more about it now," said Mrs. Featlier- 
stone ; " but come and dine to-morrow." 

And Maisie departed, smiling still at the unnecessarily 
alarming, and very narrow, worldly view of the circumstances 
taken by the prosperous ladies who had expressed so much 
concern at her own quite natural and inevitable course of 
action. 

She was much pleased to go to the dinner-party of the next 
evening, especially willing to meet the Judge, or, to give him his 
proper designation, Mr. Justice O'Hanlon, of whom Molly had 
said *' that one laughed." Maisie rather liked the people who 
laugh, even better than those who make solenm faces over 
serious matters. Besides, he had called Molly a " grand old 
type," and for that discrimination of character Maisie's loyal 
heart was grateful to him. 

As Derelicta had a slight attack of what Molly called the 
colie, occasioning a sudden warm bath and some excitement, 
Maisie was rather late in dressing, and on arriving found the 
&mily already assembled in the Featherstone drawing-room. 
Determined to please, she wore one of the most charming 
frocks which Lady Junia had delighted in providing, and, 
slightly flushed with anxiety to be punctual, she was looking 
her luckiest and prettiest as she appeared among her expectant 
relatives. It was not wonderful, therefore, if they saw sur- 
rounding her the attar-of-rose atmosphere of Lady Junia's 
boudoir, rather than the wild sea-breath of a forlorn island 
off the coast of Connaught, and perceived, along with the fan 
in her hand, the powerful wand of her godmother. 

She had now to make acquaintance with new members of 
the family circle, and her lively intelligence was soon at work 
taking in their various features and distinguishing characteristics. 
Her host, Mr, Featherstone, of whom she had some slight 
recollection personally, and whose business letters were fami- 
liar to her, looked more like a hunting squire than a city 
•olicitor, and indeed, prided himself on being foremost at all 
the runs of every season in the county of Dublin, keeping 
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silencei however, as to the number of his " tosses," which 
occasioned such continual anxiety to his household. To arrive 
at his desk in pink, and interview a waiting and more or less 
patient client with a whip in his hand, was an experience which 
repaid him for many an hour of uphill toil in the earlier days, 
when a horse was an impossible luxury to him. He was proud 
of his stately wife and his graceful daughters, and of the fact 
that, though he had a temper, neither they nor his servants 
were afraid of him. 

The Judge was a small, slight man, with a frequent shrewd 
smile, and lines on his face that suggested conscientious care 
on the Bench, where, however, it was known that his sense of 
humour had many a tussle with the gravity of a situation, the 
gravity not always proving conqueror. The laugh that had 
offended Molly was familiar to his friends, and caused as much 
delight to some as uncomfortableness to others who hve in 
constant dread of being made ridiculous. To him, meeting 
his approving glance, Maisie accorded, on the instant, the 
freedom of her good will, and, without reflection, settled the 
terms of a friendship. She would willingly echo his laughter, 
on condition that he joined in hers. He would want to make 
lots of fun out of Ram Derg, and she would supply him with 
material for it. 

The " Mrs. Judge " of Molly's wrath was a sister of Mrs. 
Featherstone, and as homely and unconventional in her "way" 
as the latter lady was modelled on the social proprieties. She 
was a round, rosy, elderly lady, whose hair had forgotten to 
turn grey, and whose face showed few of the marks of life's 
sorrows and cares such as were plentifully scored on the brows 
of her contemporaries. Yet there was nothing "made up" 
about her. Diana might powder, and Camilla might rouge 
(since it had become the fashion, and the " best people " did 
it), but Aunt Kitty was absolved by her nieces from any absurd 
elderly meddling with Nature's developments. People said it 
was the reflection from her husband's good humom- that kept the 
sun shining on her — a theory which she was quick to encourage. 
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The O'Hanlons owned no daughters, but had two clever 
sons, one of whom did his best to make good Lally's suggestion 
that "all the young judges were barristers," while the other 
was preparing to enter the Indian Civil Service. They usually 
acted the part of brothers to their cousins, the Featherstones, 
and were willing on the moment to perform the same office to 
their cousin Maisie, if she would allow them. 

" Well, my young lady, I am much pleased to meet you," 
said the Judge, as he spread his napkin, talking across the 
yellow roses in the antique pierced silver potato-rings which 
decorated the solicitor's dinner-table, and which the Judge 
admired without envy, though he had nothing in his own 
possession to equal them in costliness. '* I have been curious 
to see the Queen of Ram Derg ever since I was interviewed by 
that vice-regal person who made me feel like an insect because 
I was not bom in Connaught." 

" Now, don't tease Maisie any more about that old woman, 
Uncle Jim," said Camilla. 

"I don't intend to tease. She was the most delightful 
person I have met for many a day. A good soul, ready to 
live or die for her charge." 

" She did not know that I was coming to the rescue," said 
Maisie, beaming on him, " and so she lost her head." 

" But not her heart. And I hear the rescue is to take place 
on a desert rock ; shipwrecked, and cast on an island, — quite 
a proper invention for a romantic young lady, Miss Maisie." 

*• It means food and shelter for nine persons," said Maisie, 
eating her ice-pudding as if that was quite the kind of nutriment 
she was to find on her island. 

There was a little sensation at the table, and the word 
" nine " was repeated more or less audibly by everybody. 

"How do you make up that number?" asked Mr. Feather- 
stone, aghast " I thought my poor friend O'Driscoll had only 
three children besides yourself." 

"There are six," said Maisie, "and Molly and I make 
eight; and then there is the baby." 
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" JV^ose baby ? " 

" My stepmother's." 

** The child of her second marriage ? " 

" Yes." 

" And you propose to burden yourself with that infant as 
well as the others?" 

"Would you drown it, Mr. Featherstone ? " asked Maisie, 
leaving her ice unfinished and sitting up very straight. 

" No more than you would, miss." 

It looked as if Mr. Featherstone were going to be angry. 
Camilla touched Maisie's toe under the table as if to say, 
"Don't provoke father; he can be cross." But Maisie only 
touched her back again, and went her own wilful way. 

" What would you do with her, Mr. Featherstone, if you 
did not drown her ? " * 

" I would find her a home where she would be brought up 
in a manner suitable to the position in which her parents left 
her. I would also advertise for the father, and oblige him to 
provide for her." 

"I don't think he would do her any good," said Maisie. 
" She will be better as one of us, even on Ram Derg." 

" Monstrous ! " said Mr. Featherstone, looking much per- 
turbed. 

The Judge, who had been watching Maisie attentively with 
one of his keen smiles, was now appealed to by his wife across 
the table. 

" Jim, cannot you have some of these youngsters brought 
up before you and sentenced to a Reformatory ? Reared as 
they have been by that wild woman of the woods, they must 
be fit for it. What is the use of being a Judge if you cannot 
administer the law so as to protect a girl like Maisie from her 
own imprudence ? " 

" Easy, Kitty, easy ! " said the Judge, and kept watching 
Maisie, whose pride was making a big fight with an inclination 
to burst into tears. 

" Katherine ! " said Mrs. Featherstone impressively, looking 
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towards her sister and rising from the table ; and thus by the 
timely intervention of the hostess a further development of 
unpleasantness was averted. 

When the ladies had gone the Judge said to his brother- 
in-law — 

" You must let that girl have her way, Featherstone." 

" She is as plucky as she is pretty," said Tom O'Hanlon, 
the barrister. 

" Obstinate, I should say," said Mr. Featherstone. 

" It is out of the question, a girl like that living at the back 
of God-speed on an island," said the Judge's younger son. 

" She will have her way," said the Judge, " and she has 
good sense to guide her. After all, Featherstone, you must 
admit that none of us had a satisfactory answer to make to 
her persistent question as to what we would do with these 
children were she to retreat from her present position and go 
back to Lady Junia Dunstable." 

" There are the charity schools," said the solicitor. " For 
one hundred pounds a year she could get them all tucked in 
somewhere, and go back, as you say, to Lady Dunstable." 

" I don't know that I should care for the tucking into that 
kind of school," said the Judge. " At all events, you must let 
her have her fling. She certainly does not quite look the part 
she has marked out for herself, but then, appearances are 
deceptive, as we lawyers have reason to know. I think she 
must be allowed to play out the first act of her drama, and if 
after that she comes to grief " 

" I for one will wash my hands of it," said the solicitor. 

" No, you wouldn't, if it came to that. Nor should I " 

''She wouldn't take a penny from anybody, I bet/* said 
Jack^ the embryo Indian Civil servant. 

" And will you just tell me how are all these wild creatures 
to be civilized and educated on their island ? " . said Mr. 
Featherstone. *' Charity school education is better than none." 

''It is a question I have been asking myself/' said the 
Judge. 
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Meanwhile the same question was being asked in the 
drawing-room. 

*^You must forgive my bluntness, my dear," said Mrs. 
O'Hanlon to Maisie, having first begged of her to rearrange — 
like a dear child — the back of her black velvet dress, which 
had got a little out of order. 

" I said that ugly thing about the Reformatory just to 
startle them. I wanted them to see how difficult it would be 
to provide proper schools. I hope I didn't hurt you. But, 
joking apart, how do you intend them to be educated, dear, 
especially the boys ? " 

"I have had a very good education. I intend to teach 
them/' said Maisie. 

'^ Not growing-up boys, surely ? " 

" They have plenty of books. I will see that they study. 
It will do for the first year or two, and after that we shall see. 
I hope to find some way of increasing the income of the 
island, and to be able to send the elder boys to school. It is 
all rather vague, I admit, but there are two points which are 
the first to be considered. They must all have bread to eat, 
and it must not be the pauper's bread of charity." 
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CHAPTER V 
I can't believe in Selfishness ! " 



ON the following morning there was a good deal of liappy 
excitement among the lodgers on Mrs. Brennan's upper 
floor. Molly's face still reflected her joy at seeing Miss 
Maisie going off in that splendid frock to " take the shine out 
o' the Dublin young ladies," and the children were eloquent of 
their experiences at the Zoological Gardens. Lally had made 
too many droll remarks at the elephant's expense, and the 
creature understood them, and "went for" him, so that he 
had a narrow escape from his anger. Luck was disappointed 
that he could not get into the dens with the lions and tigers to 
examine their claws. Pet was overheard in conversation with 
a young monkey, whose teeth were unable to break a nut she 
had thrown to it. 

" Maybe your mother would crack it for you, if you would 
take it to her I " said Pet, sympathetically. Poor little Pet's 
own mother had not cracked many of the hard nuts of life for 
her ; but she knew nothing of that. 

Tan had fallen in love with an eagle, showing a taste which 
Molly did not think much of. 

'^ Sure we have plenty of thim same in Connaught, where 
we're goin'," she said, " carac^rtrlin* round the mountains there, 
an' nothin' to pay for keepers to take care o' thim ! " 

Klathal had found all the animals interesting, but his desire 
had gone on far ahead of them, away to Dunsink beyond the 
Park, where he had heard that there was a Royal Observatory. 

*' I would rather have stars than beasts," he said. '^ From 
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school some of us were taken to see the Greenwich Observatory. 
I liked astronomy better than all my other studies^ and I always 
chose my prize books about it. Td like to see Dunsink. I 
say, Maisie, don't you think we ought to get a good view of 
the heavens from Ram Derg ? ** 

" I shouldn't wonder if we did," said Maisie. ^* And as 
for Dunsink, perhaps some of our cousins could manage a visit 
for you." 

" That would be tip)-top ! " said Kathal ; and Maisie having 
promised to ask this favour of their friends, he subsided into 
a corner with a new star-atlas which he had won from his class 
in the last school term. 

Events now succeeded each other quickly. An invitation 
arrived from Mrs. O'Hanlon for the six O'Driscoll children to 
spend an afternoon with her, accompanied by a special message 
from the Judge, desiring that Molly should be of the party. 

Molly was nothing if not conservative, and she found it 
hard to part with her cherished scorn of the '^ could-hearted 
Dublin relayshuns." The magnitude of the compliment paid 
her, however, soon began to act on her resentment, and she 
made her preparations to accompany the children, with rather 
a poor show of reluctance and condescension. Maisie was to 
remain with the baby, of course ; for Derelicta was not included 
in the invitation, and meanwhile Maisie was tire-woman of the 
invited ones. The black frocks of the little girls might not be 
improved upon, but the long silken locks and cloudy gold 
curls were burnished with much brushing, and the pure pink 
cheeks required no dainty hues or delicate fabrics to enhance 
their bloom. Molly herself presented an imposing appearance, 
in her long country cloak and cape, and her deep bonnet worn 
over her white frilled cap. All the morning she was in a state of 
perturbation, from her mingled feelings of triumph and lingering 
resentment, but her excitement reached its climax when the 
O'Hanlon carriage appeared in waiting at the door. This was 
an honour as magnificent as it was unexpected, and Molly was 
conquered. 
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The packing of the party into the carriage was a piece of 
business. Molly sat in the seat of honour, with Honey and 
Luck beside her, facing Tan with the two elder boys in the 
back seat ; and Lally at once began to take notes of Molly's 
behaviour all along the drive to Merrion Square — of how 
disdainfully she looked down on the mere foot-passengers on 
the side-path and the audacious people who attempted to 
cross the street when the carriage full of O'Driscolls was 
coming along. By great good fortune — a providential arrange- 
ment, which she never forgot — a man from her own part of the 
country, owner of a nice little business in the Coombe, was 
passing down Clare Street just as Molly's equipage was sweeping 
past 

" And didn't she bow to him ! " cried Lally. " I thought 
her head would have come off. He lifted his hat, and stood 
on the pavement looking after us, and Molly turned right 
round, and flourished her handkerchief at him." 

Certainly " Mrs. Judge " redeemed her character in Molly's 
estimation that evening, seeing the royal spread of good things 
on the tea-table for her " orfans." And when the " Judge 
himself" came home early from court, "without waitin' to 
settle his cases," as she afterwards told Mrs. Brennan, all on 
purpose to talk to her about Connaught, her remorse for 
** rash-judgin' what was afther all the flesh an' blood o' the 
O'Driscolls,'* Anally overwhelmed and carried away her original 
discontent. Over and above the splendid hospitality dispensed^ 
a present was provided for each of the children, as well as a 
handsome ribbon for Molly's cap ; and, added to all this, there 
was a special delight for Kathal. The boy had made bold to 
confess his astronomical leanings to his host, and Jack O'Hanlon, 
the " Civil Indian," as Lally dubbed him, promised to take both 
lads to see the Observatory at Dunsink. All these matters^ 
along with the fact that Derelicta had not taken the colic 
while she was on Maisie's unaided and inexperienced hands^ 
rendered that particular evening one to be everlastingly 
remembered as simply perfect 
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Next morning brought another unexpected sensation when 
Diana and Camilla arrived full of a matter of great importance 
to be discussed with Maisie. 

" Mother has written to Lady Junia," they said, " and 
everybody is agreed that you must not leave Dublin till she 
answers the letter. Father says the island scheme is pre- 
posterous. The rents are very uncertain, and you will all be 
starving there on sea-weed and limpets." 

"Tm sorry she wrote to Lady Junia," said Maisie. 
" Godmother will not be pleased. She allowed me to come, 
and to be punished for not being guided by her. I must go 
and take my chastisement, if such be in store for me. If it 
comes to the worst, the boys can hoist a flag of distress on the 
island." 

" You wouldn't allow them, obstinate creature ! " said 
Diana. 

" But what do you expect Lady Junia will suggest for the 
disposing of the children ? " 

'^ I don't know, Tm sure," said Diana ; " but mother says 
you must positively wait till she hears from her." 

" I will wait a reasonable time, but remember the waste of 
money by remaining in Dublin." 

" Money is a horrid nuisance," said Camilla. *' I wish you 
could stay with us, Maisie ! " 

"Wishing won't do anything, Camilla. One common- 
sensible, courageous act is worth a million of wishes." 

" And you really mean to call yourself a common-sensible 
person?" 

I will do so until I prove myself a fool and a failure." 
Now don't get cross. You said you would remain a 
reasonable time in Dublin, and I hold you to that. Mean- 
while we have something for you to do. A very common- 
sensible and courageous act will be to come with us to-morrow 
evening to the Patrick's Ball at the Castle. That lovely frock 
which was quite too good for our family dinner-party, will be 
just the thing for it." 
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" I can't believe in Selfishness ! " 

*' But 1 have never been presented." 

" Oh, that is not necessary for the Patrick's Ball. Every- 
body can go to it. If you had stayed with Lady Junia, she 
would have presented you to the Queen, I am sure. I don't 
know how you can bear to think of all you have lost by your 
nonsense," said Diana. 

" Never mind. I will go to this ball, if you wish it. I have 
never been at a ball, and I don't suppose there will be many to 
go to on Ram Derg," said Maisie. 

Diana shuddered. Maisie's laughing allusions to Ram 
Derg sounded to her like jokes on the verge of a grave. She 
fled from the subject, and hastened to make all the arrange- 
ments for the morrow night's festivity. 

So Maisie went to the ball, having first kissed good night 
to her bairns all in her frock of white satin and pearled lace, 
which narrowly escaped being clutched to its destruction by 
Derelicta, who had just been sucking her chubby little fingers ; 
and at the very moment when a ring at the door announced 
that the Featherstones, in their carriage, had called for their 
cousin. 

How Maisie achieved such a triumph at that ball nobody 
could exactly guess. She was not more beautiful than many 
another present, nor more charmingly dressed, nor a better 
dancer. So what could it be ? Some said it was her delightful 
air of joyous insmiciatice^ others insisted that it was Lady 
Junia's taste in her frock, while a good many set it down to 
the interest excited by a new face in a gathering where so 
many p)eople too well know " and are tired of " each other, as 
Camilla put it. 

Certain it is, however, that an event following that ball was 
almost without precedent in the annals of Dublin society, as 
proving the triumph of a debutante, Maisie had been observed 
from the dais of the Vice-regal party, inquiries from high 
quarters were made about her, and when it was found that, 
owing to the fact that she had never been presented, she was 
ineligible for an invitation in the regular way, unusual measures 
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were taken to make known the desire of the Lord-Lieutenant 
that she should be present on the occasion of the next " Castle 
ball." On a certain morning an aide-decamp rode up to Mrs. 
Brennan's door, and delivered a missive which caused as much 
consternation in the lodging-house as though it had been 
an explosion of dynamite. Mrs. Brennan, who opened the 
door herself, "felt quite weak," and sat down on the stairs 
until some of the children, looking over the bannisters, came 
down to see what had happened to her, and captured the letter 
of invitation for Miss O'DriscoU. 

As soon as the house had recovered from the shock, Maisie 
set out for Mcrrion Square, to take counsel of the Featherstones 
as to how she must respond to so mighty a compliment, which, 
indeed, caused among her cousins a sensation almost equal 
in intensity to that of Molly and Mrs. Brennan. Though 
Diana and Camilla were anything but envious girls, yet they 
felt with a little shock that they had never been so bidden to 
appear by command of Vice-royalty — 2l feeling which passed, 
however, on their remembering their own spontaneity in con- 
forming with courtly regulations, which had made such an 
unusual occurrence unnecessary, if not impossible. 

While they were recovering their presence of mind, Maisie 
went on with her story. 

** You should see Molly. Lally says the borders of her cap 
have been standing on end ever since. He overheard her 
talking to Mrs. Brennan's washerwoman and some others in 
the hall, and describing the * Neddy-Kong * who had ridden 
up to the door, all in scarlet and gold, with ' gold spurs on his 
heels ' and a glittering diamond star on his shoulder ! " 

Mrs. Featherstone now appeared, and decided that the 
invitation must be accepted. To decline it would be a crime 
somewhere between felony and manslaughter, to judge by the 
horrors expressed of such imagined iniquity. 

" As it will come within the time I have promised to 
remain, I will go," said Maisie. " But after the ball is over 
we must depart If not, my troop will become unmanageable. 
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I believe the next thing will be that Molly will expect the 
Lord-Lieutenant to provide for the O'Driscoll family, and she 
will want to take a house in Merrion Square in consideration 
of such a brilliant prospect." 

Maisie enjoyed her second triumph, taking it as lightly 
as the first, and the children had also their dissipations during 
the week of waiting on Lady Junia's letter. The visit to the 
Observatory took place, and the ^' young judge" who was a 
barrister, and the " Civil Indian " provided several other treats 
such as boys delight in. And so the time ran by, until one 
day Lady Junia's reply to Mrs. Featherstone arrived. 

" I feel," wrote Lady Junia, " that it is very good of you to 
interest yourself in this matter, but I must assure you that I 
cannot interfere to prevent the consequence of M aisle's extra- 
ordinary conduct. Whatever inconvenience and disadvantage 
she may suffer in carrying out her intentions with regard to 
those children, she can have only herself to blame. Early in 
this impleasant business I made every effort to put her pro- 
posed conduct in its proper light to her, but without avail. I 
have, as you know, been a Providence to her ever since her 
mother's death, have spared nothing in educating her and 
fitting her to grace any station in life to which my own position 
might open the way for her. So well had I succeeded that, 
young as she is, she has already had an offer of marriage 
brilliant enough to satisfy even my aspirations for her — a 
marriage which would have given her not only a title, but 
command of wealth. This she rejected, without even giving 
it that serious consideration which so noble an opportunity 
deserved, and she did so at the moment when she was con- 
templating the eccentric step which has brought her so unex- 
pectedly under your charitable notice. 

*'As for what you would wish me to do under present 
circumstances, I am at a loss, dear Mrs. Featherstone, to 
imagine it You do not expect me, I am sure, to take Mr. 
O'Driscoll's family under my protection, including an infant 
who is no relation whatever, and whose father is supposed to 
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be living. No ; Maisie has decided that her income of one 
hundred pounds a year will suffice to support them all on a 
barren island where, doubtless, they will grow up ignorant and 
idle, and degenerate into half-star\'ed fishermen and women. 

" As for me, I was extremely grieved at first, but I am 
already getting over the disappointment, as I have been fortu- 
nate in securing the services of a most agreeable person as 
companion. 

" In conclusion, I need only say that I am sure your own 
good sense will enable you thoroughly to agree with the view 
of the question which I have striven to put clearly before 
you." 

Mrs. Featherstone sent for Maisie, and put the letter in her 
hands. Diana and Camilla, who had already read it, sat by 
with faces full of concern. 

** I knew exactly what godmother would write," said Maisie. 
" I am very sorry I have grieved her, but I do not see how I 
could have helped it, except by making paupers of my brothers 
and sisters. And, you see, she is not unhappy. She is already, 
she confesses, getting over it" 

" You had a duty to yourself," said Mrs. Featherstone — " to 
yourself as well as to Lady Junia." 

'* I can't beUeve in selfishness," said Maisie. " The doctrine 
has been expounded to me again and again, and I can't take 
it in." 

" What was the magnificent offer of marriage ? " asked 
Camilla. " Tell us, Maisie." 

" Oh, that was Lord Peristyle. He is a dear, good boy, 
but I did not feel that I wanted to marry him." 

Mrs. Featherstone sighed, and refolded the letter. " I 
confess I sympathize with Lady Junia," she said. ** 1 take 
her view. You are a very impracticable young creature ! " 

After that it was felt that nothing more could be done or 
urged to keep Maisie and her flock from going into exile, and 
preparations for immediate departure were begun. 

In the midst of her packin? Maisie made an appeal to her 
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cousins to relieve her of the beautiful frocks which Lady Junia's 
maid had put into her trunks. 

" You could really use them," she said. " We are all of a 
height. I shall never want them again. Wliat could I do with 
such things on the island of Ram Derg ? And there they will 
lie, mouldering and growing old. Do^ do, Camilla, take them 
and wear them for me." 

" Indeed, I will do no such thing," said Camilla. " You 
are not going to moulder and grow old yourself on Ram Derg, 
and why should your frocks ? " 

" I must give them to the rag-man, then," said Maisic ; " for 
I have no room for them in my packing. All Derclicta's ward- 
robe has got to get into my trunks." 

"It is impossible to help laughing at you, Maisie," said 
Diana ; " but I will tell you what we can do. Let us keep the 
frocks for you till your next visit to Dublin." 

" Capital ! " cried Camilla. " And that will ensure your 
returning before they grow old-fashioned." 

So it was settled, and the packing went on. The children 
packed and unpacked a dozen times. They had all their own 
school-boxes, with their clothes, their school-books, and their 
prize-books, and in among these had to be squeezed whatever 
properties had accrued to them during their stay in Dublin, 
including some useful or necessary replenishment in the way 
of clothing. In the end it was found that Luck and Pet had 
each borrowed or begged from Mrs. Brcnnan an empty mustard- 
canister, in which to stow away sundry small precious items of 
their belongings, such as a lead pencil, two or three Christmas 
cards, a string of beads, the hand of a broken doll, and other 
such articles which Molly had left out of their trunks, and which 
they intended to carry in their hands the whole length of the 
journey. Each of the elder children had kept out a favourite 
book to read in the train. KathaFs was " The High Heavens," 
by Ball ; Tan's was Ruskin's " Seven I^mps of Architecture ; " 
Honey had Andersen's " Fairy Tales ; " and Lally hugged under 
his arm Marryat's '' Masterman Ready." Derehcta was provided 
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with an indiarubber ring to bite all the way ; and Maisie^ with 
no distraction provided, thought she herself, as the head of the 
party, would need all her wits about her in order to bring her 
flock safely through the coming experiences by land and sea to 
their destination. 
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CHAPTER VI 
*' I love you for your Courage ! " 

THE eventful morning came. Two cabs were at the 
door ; Mrs. Brennan and Molly parted friends ; and 
the O'DriscoU family moved away to enter on a new phase of 
their young lives. The Featherstone girls and their 0*Hanlon 
cousins saw them off, and gazed after them with wistful eyes 
as the train steamed out of the Broadstone terminus. 

The party filled an entire third-class carriage, and, in any 
case, the screams of Derelicta, who seemed the only one 
unwilling to encounter new adventures, would have frightened 
away any traveller who had thought of intruding on them. 
After she had fallen asleep, the elder boys and girls produced 
their books, and Luck and Pet emptied their mustard-canis- 
ters into their laps, and began to count up and compare their 
treasures. And then Maisie looked out of the carriage-window, 
and realized that she had fought her battle and won her point, 
that she had taken possession of a large, helpless family for 
good, and made herself responsible for their maintenance and 
welfare. 

Suddenly her heart was pierced by a sharp fear that she 
had really left behind those who loved her, perhaps cut herself 
off from them for ever; but it was such a thought as could 
not be tolerated by buoyant youth, — and one look at the range 
of bright young heads around her banished it. Were they not 
all going to march on together to a fortunate future, which 
would unite them again with all those who had ever loved her? 
One thing was clear to her ; the arrangement had been made 
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for her and for them by Providence. She herself had had 
nothing to do with originating it, and the good God who had 
made the plan would be sure to look after its fulfilment. 

If any remnant of chill hung about her heart, it was dis- 
pelled by seeing Miss Skerrit's friendly face at the Galway 
terminus. 

" So here you are, every one of you ! I just ran down from 
Mount Skerrit to welcome you. I have secured a lodging for 
you as you desired. Hotels, of course, are ruinous. This is 
a quiet spot, where you will all be tucked in cheaply for the 
night, but without too much luxury ! I shall just have time 
to introduce you there, and fly, for I am urgently required just 
now at Mount Skerrit." 

Maisie hugged the little woman with gratitude. " It was 
enchantingly good of you to think of us," she said. 

" Of course, I thought of you, my dear. I love you for 
your courage. I was afraid the Dublin people would have 
frightened you back to Lady Junia." 

" They were very kind, but they couldn't induce me to 
desert," said Maisie. ''Just look at these creatures. Miss 
Skerrit 1 Imagine them scattered about the world as 
paupers ! " 

" I couldn't. Not when I look at your face. Well, my 
dear, may God bless your undertaking. And now good night, 
for the pony-car is waiting, and I must run back to Mount 
Skerrit ! " 

And away she went, kissing her hands and shaking her 
whip at them till she was out of sight. 

Under the light of the setting sun, the travellers saw the 
town of Galway, the ancient City of the Tribes, and after a 
hasty meal, Maisie and her four elder children set out to ex- 
plore it before dark. It was all like a foreign experience — the 
quaint remains of decayed Spanish houses ; the striking figures 
of women in red cloaks carrying their baskets poised on their 
heads ; the huge majestic, idle bay, a mighty power, doomed 
to waste itself in purposeless coming and going to and from a 
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shore to which it ought to cany prosperity. The boys poured 
out questions which Maisie found it hard to answer, and the 
thought occurred to her that their eager young masculine minds 
would soon be looking for far other training than she would 
ever be able to give to them. 

But again such haunting doubts were cast away^ and the 
party pushed on, through streets and along quays, and round 
the Claddagh, where the fishermen mend nets and \)i\c fish for 
the dark-eyed girls to put in the baskets they carry on their 
heads, and the old women who suck their tobacco-pipes under 
their red hoods have lived to learn that smoking is no longer 
a reproach to a lady. 

Then back to the lodgings, which were on a roadside, a bit 
out of the town, to be waited on at tea with admiration l)y 
the whole household of their hostess, who had conceived an 
affection for the lodgers on the moment of their arrival. 
Maisie was " a lovely crature," and the children were " angels." 
After tea there was a rush to the open window at the sound 
of lively music from melodeons and mouth-organs, and the 
scraping and shuffling of feet on the road. Numbers of the 
young people of the town had escaped from the streets, 
playing their music and dancing as they went, picking up 
companions on the way, and so making a merry entertainment 
for themselves and their friends as they swept along tlirough 
the dusk. 

Then the children dropped off sleepily to bed, and Maisie 
was left to sit for an hour with Molly at the window, in the 
clear dusk of the summer night, listening to the old woman's 
tales of her mother's country. Molly, now that *' her foot was 
on her native heath," was not so grand as she had been in 
Dublin. It was no longer necessary to impress foreigners, and 
no one knew better than Molly tliat Connaught ixioplc are 
poor, and that the county of Galway is stony and barren. 
" But sure there's grandeur in that same, too," she said ; " for 
what would the huntin* ginthry do if it wasn't for the big stone 
fences ? What would they do for a fine le'p ? " 
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And then Maisie heard many a little anecdote which made 
her realize that she had once had a mother. 

" She was never one o' the le'ppin* sort at all," said Molly. 
*' She liked her horse well enough, but she loved to go quietly. 
Her eyes were soft like your own, Miss Maisie, but she was 
meeker-like. Ye have more o* the Connaught blaze in y' 
than yer mother had, though y* are a Southern O'Driscoll, an' 
she wasn't." 

" Where is the castle you said she was bom in, Molly? I 
never heard of it from Lady Junia. Is it anywhere near the 
place we are going to ? " 

" Och, dear ! sure it's all down an* ruined. I think the 
Banshee must have flew away wid it, for there isn't a stone of 
it left in the place where it was. Sorra such a castle at all, 
except in dhrames. Still an' all, it was a fine family house 
your mother came out of, though a stranger has it now, by 
raison o' yer gran'father's too open-handedness and expendi- 
tchure 1 But it's down at the other end of Connaught, not this 
way we're goin' now, avoumeen ! " 

A train took them next morning a piece further on their 
way to the coast, and carried them into the western country, 
the region of mountains and magical lakes. After that they 
were all packed on a public "long car," which was to take 
them to a little town only a few miles from the Atlantic shore, 
from which they were to embark for the island of Ram Derg. 
As they jogged along the road, Molly acted as guide and 
interpreter of Nature and history to the party, while the two 
elder boys leaned over the " well " of the car, eagerly listening, 
one to gather information, the other to take notes of the 
humours of Molly. 

" Look at thim grand rocks up there in the sky. They'd 
tache the poor hills in any other counthry to keep their place ! 
Sure they know iverything that's goin' on, an' their tempers is 
changeable accordin' to what they see o' you. One time 
they're all smiles an' in love wid you; an' the next minute 
they look as if they would dhrop down an' kill y'." 
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" They must be delighted now," said Maisie. ** Tliey have 
on their best purple, and a gold flag flying." 

" Best, is it ? Wait till y* see them in the set o' the sun, 
whin the red is on the heather ! An' that's where the good 
people live, ye must know, waitin* for judgment." 

" Good people ! " cried Kathal. 

" Oh yes ; thim ones" said Molly, lowering her voice ; 
" thim ones that's not like us. Sure the Almighty has a crow 
to pluck wid them yet, for not standin' up against Lucifer whin 
the battle was in heaven. Only for the Archangel Michael, 
sure they wouldn't have even the one chance they have ; they 
would ha' got their sentence, like Satan, instead o' bein' 
remanded ! " 

" But I thought you told us that they were the ancient race 
of the Tuatha de Dananns, who lived up there in their palaces 
among the clouds ! " exclaimed Tan. 

"Well, dear, some gives one account o' them, an' some 
another. Myself doesn't care which o' them it is ; but I know 
they're not Christians. An' don't you have anythin' to do wid 
them." 

" I would like to see their palaces," persisted Tan. " I 
wonder did Ruskin ever see them, and what he would have 
thought of their architecture." 

Molly cleared her throat and looked " dumfoundered," 
as she would have said herself. In this speech. Tan, whom 
she regarded as an infant, had made a leap over the nursery 
wall, as it were, and Molly could not follow her. She had 
never heard of Ruskin ; and " architecture," though it was a 
fine, long, handsome word, was not in her vocabulary. 

They slept that night in the little town of Cloon, and in the 
morning saw the market of fish and potatoes and other 
articles in the middle of the street, with the donkeys standing 
by waiting to be loaded or unloaded. The younger children 
were soon in the heart of the movement, which was going 
forward vrith a sort of mild bustle, as showing that there was 
no need to hurry, plenty of time for everything that had to be 
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done. As the sea had to be crossed by daylight, the O'Driscoll 
boys and girls were torn away from the fascination of the 
donkeys, and mounted once more on a car which was to carry 
them to the shore. 

By midday they arrived at a small clustering of cottages 
above a beach between huge cliffs, chiefly the houses of the 
officers of the coastguard ; and here was found in waiting the 
open boat, described with much importance as " the packet," 
which was the only means of communication with the island of 
Ram Derg. 

Dismounted from the car, the O'Driscolls all stood on the 
beach, straining their eyes outward to the horizon. 

" I don't see it," said Kathal. " I didn't know it was so 
far away." 

** It's seven miles out," said a coastguard ; " but you have 
a good day for the sail. I wouldn't say how it would have 
been if you had waited for to-morrow. There's a bit of a wind 
on its way to us, and there's apt to be a rough sea as you get 
into the island." 

The little ones were screaming to each other in rapturous 
excitement as they used the minutes of waiting occasioned by 
the packing into the boat of such properties as had not been 
sent all the way by sea from Galway, to pick up a treasure of 
shells and stones which it would have caused them utter despair 
to leave behind them. At last, after various delays, every one 
was settled in place in the boat, the sail was hoisted, and 
— away with them I 

The shore receded ; the Atlantic spread around them, green 
and wide. Little Pet was frightened and clung to Maisie. 
Fortunately, Derelicta was asleep, for Molly was a bad sailer, 
and required all her fortitude to enable her to sit quiet, 
clutching the bundle of wrappings containing the infant. Luck 
had to be forcibly held and threatened by the sailors to keep 
him from pitching himself head foremost into the sea in search 
of sharks ; Lally whistled for the wind ; Kathal wished it was 
nighty that he might see all the stars certain to be grandly 
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visible in such a firmament; and Tan followed him with 
sympathy. Maisie was a little awed, seeing her whole charge 
of eight souls adrift with her on a wild world of waters, 
separated from death only by a few planks of timber with the 
waves dipping over them. Honey sat at her feet, with a little 
bare gold head on Sister Maisie's knees, and holding her hand, 
pretending not to be afraid, but wishing with all her little 
heart that Ram Derg would come in sight. 

At last her longing was satisfied. 

" I see a whale ! " cried Luck. 

" No ; it's the island," said Lally. 

The sailors nodded. 

First like a long grey fish, then like a green heap on the 
waters, rose Ram Derg, and soon, with many a tack and twist, 
the packet got clear of its outstanding ramparts of rock and 
shot into the harbour. A little crowd were on the beach, 
watching the arrival — fishermen in flannel vests and sou*-wester 
hats, women in red petticoats, children skipping about with 
bare feet, a pile of fish wriggling on the stones, a smell of 
mingled salt sea spray and burning turf. The sail was hauled 
down and the party were landed. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Any Port in a Storm ! " 



THE party got out of the boat somewhat stiffly, and shook 
themselves into realization that their feet were on solid 
earth once more. Luck and Pet rushed at once among the 
little bare-legged children, and entered into terms of lasting 
friendship with them, coming back, each with a live fish in 
hand, when called by Molly, who had deposited herself on a 
stone while pulling her own powers of further progress (as well 
as the bundle containing the baby) together, and getting rid of 
a little " lightness in her head," the result of the voyage. 

Maisie and the boys and Tan looked around while the 
luggage and wraps were being carried ashore. The island was 
much larger than they had expected, and appeared quite a 
little continent from where they stood on the beach, a 
picturesque break in a splendid range of rocky cliffs curving 
westward. White houses shone in the sun above the little 
harbour formed by a sheltering arm of the land, on its shoulder 
some ruined walls welded into a cliff called the Gun Rock 
— grim walls pierced with blackened holes, like the sockets 
of extinguished eyes, and which bore the sinister title of 
CromwelFs Castle. 

" You'll take these things up to the Lodge," said the sailor 
in charge of the "packet." "This is Miss O'DriscoU, the 
landlord." 

The island sailor looked at Maisie and touched his sou'- 
wester. Others drew near to listen, and stood respectful, but 
sturdy. Ram Derg had been from all time a little world of its 
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own, untroubled by the presence of landlords. It fished for 
its food, and paid down its hard-wrung rents (the winds and 
rains knew how)^ when a messenger of the law landed in the 
harbour to take them. The forefathers of these weather- 
beaten islanders had been wreckers (some of them) in their 
day, and, though that day was over, there was a certain 
atmosphere of independence, not to say lawlessness, hanging 
like the breath of the salt surf round the three miles square of 
their little territory of rock and bogland. 

A second look at Maisie and the children from the hard- 
browed men, and their faces were softened. 

"What inundher the heavens brought yez here?" asked 
one of them of Molly, who was now on the alert, and ready 
with one of her most high and mighty pronouncements. 

Maisie, however, " took the wind out of her sails," as she 
complained afterwards, by turning to the man of rocks and 
breakers, and speaking to him. 

" Were you ever driven into a port by weather ? " she said, 
looking straight at him with eyes fearless of being misunder- 
stood. 

"Ay, was I? But not till after a hard fight/' said the 
man. 

"Well, then, that's just how it is with us," said Maisie. 
" The island belongs to us, and we've come here to live among 



our own." 



The man looked at her up and down, and became her 
friend for life. 

" You're welcome, lady," he said quietly. *^ An' if there's 
anything I can do for y', just ask for Johnny Maillie." 

After this they began to leave the beach and to climb the 
headland, passing the clustering of white- washed cottages, the 
island " store " and little chapel, and some other low buildings 
which formed the chief centre of life in the kingdom of Ram 
Derg. Once on the top of the harbour cliffs they saw, a 
quarter of a mile up on a bare green slope, the " Lodge," 
which was their future dwelling-place. It was a low-built, 
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strong-walled house, formed to withstand tempests from the 
wide Atlantic at its back, and fronting the distant mainland of 
Connemara ; peaked mountains sketched in grey in the clouds, 
or lying in violet mist on the horizon. In front of the house 
was a square porch, like the remnant of a fortress, with a door 
on each side, to be used as the storms might oblige. 

The arrival of the party had not been quite unexpected, for 
the old woman who was care-taker had been notified to have 
the house in some degree of readiness for their reception. 
Their identity, however, had not been clearly understood. 
For many years the Lodge, the sole dwelling-house on the 
iskmd better than the fishermen's cabins, had been inhabited 
only by the woman who had grown old as care-taker, and an 
occasional tourist who had been invited to make use of it as 
a temporary lodging, a doctor who might be called into the 
island (a rare occurrence), or the agent of Mr. Featherstone, 
collecting the rents. Therefore it was matter for great surprise 
when it became known that "the landlord" and her family 
had come for good, to settle among the natives on the island. 

" The cratures are fairly putrified with astonishment," said 
Molly, sitting down on a trunk in the hall. "An' sure no 
wondher ! " 

A number of women and children had followed them up 
to the door, and seemed unwilling to depart without gaining 
some further information. The old care-taker herself had 
nearly lost her wits with the shock of the occurrence. 

" Sure y' don't mean to tell me," she said, " that that young 
crature is the mother of all thim ones ! " 

"Go 'long wid yer foolishness, an' get us a cup o' tea," 
cried Molly, exasperated by a thing she always vowed she 
could not bear, which was stupidity. 

The Lodge at Ram Derg was fully explored by the family 
before they could be gathered together for the rough meal 
provided by poor old Nonie, who owned that she was far 
more afraid of Molly than of Maisie, whom she took into her 
heart, with all of her troop, on the instant. 
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" Sure the whole o* thim's orphans ! " was the piece of news 
with which she sent away the lingering islanders from the door, 
to discuss the invasion of gentry round their cabin fires that 
evening. 

'^ Show me where to find the cups and saucers, and I'll put 
them on the table myself. Molly wants you to get her some 
warm food for the baby," said Maisie. 

" The Lord betune us an' harm ! " cried old Nonie, hobbling 
away. " A baby, too ! Sure meself thought it was only a bundle 
of woolly things she was carryin' ! " 

On passing through the porch into the interior of the house 
the explorers found a good-sized living-room on either side, 
which might by courtesy be styled the drawing- and dining- 
rooms. Following the long rambling hall, they came to a huge 
cavernous kitchen, flagged floor and gaunty ceiling studded 
with fierce hooks, which looked as if put there for some deadly 
purpose, but were guiltless of hanging anything more appalling 
than flitches of bacon. A low wooden stair led to an upper 
storey provided with several low-ceilinged, white-washed bed- 
rooms furnished with beds, and a few other necessary pieces 
of barrack-room furniture. Having deposited their several 
belongings in these uninviting chambers, the nine adventurers, 
seven O'Driscolls and the baby and Molly, sat down to partake 
of such nutriment as Nonie had provided for them. 

Fish and potatoes, tea and a griddle-cake, with butter good 
and sound, but with its natural sweetness lost in a flavour of 
peat-smoke, were found excellent by the hungry children. 
Molly objected to the flavour of the tea, being like all of her 
class in Ireland an epicure in such. Maisie was too full of 
prospects and arrangements to be very well aware of what she 
was eating. When the meal was over and earnest thanks given 
to God who had spread the table and gathered them under the 
shelter of this roof, the nine lively human creatures began to 
put down their wandering feet firmly on the floors of " the 
Lodge," and to feel that here they could rest, if in banishment, 
yet not in bondage. 
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Maisie's mind grappled with the fact which had impressed 
her on entering the living-rooms, that they were dingy and 
gloomy, and would need to be made a little more home-like. 
The walls of the so-called drawing-room were papered, but the 
colour and pattern of the paper were no longer distinguishable. 
The dining-room was white-washed like the rest of the apart- 
ments. One large, heavily browed and stanchioned window 
was allotted to each room, resistance to Atlantic storms having 
been considered in the building rather than welcome to sun- 
shine. The rude, bricked hearths for the burning of turf would 
in winter give out radiance as well as heat, but in summer the 
windows must do all light-giving duty. 

" Why did I not bring some wall-paper from Dublin ? " said 
Maisie, regretfully, and the six younger pairs of eyes roved over 
the unlovely walls in sympathy with her, but not feeling the 
matter of so much consequence as Maisie would make it. 

'^ Well, Miss Maisie, you bought a power o' things in 
Dublin, an' yer purse is not the longest. Sure we can sit in 
the sunshine outside the door there, an' whin ye get rich, 
please God, y' can be makin' improvements." 

Maisie was about to sigh, but remembered in time that it 
was against her principles, and rose from the table humming 
the song — 

" Merrily bent the stile, O I 
A cheerful heart goes all the way. 
Your sad one tires in a mile, O ! " 

" To fret about wall-papers now would be to tire in a few 
yards, O 1 " she said to herself, and, followed by her flock, went 
off to divide the bedrooms among the children, and discover 
stowage-places for clothing and other properties. 

A few huge presses built into the walls were a splendid find, 
and what with parcelling out sleeping-places and conveniences, 
and unpacking the necessaries for the night, Maisie and Molly 
had no time to return down the short wooden stair that evening 
till the children were all in bed, and the fish-oil lamp that 
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Nonie had set up was dispensing rather more of unpleasant 
odour than of pleasant light in the forbidding drawing-room. 

'' Come out and walk a little with me, Molly," said Maisie. 
" The moonlight is sweeter light than this, and the Connemara 
peaks are looking like the borderland of spirits." 

" Ye needn't be lookin' for yer hat, Miss Maisie," said Molly, 
who was ready in a moment with the cape of her cloak thrown 
over her cap. " Just put a shawl round your head, for the damp 
is the mischief ! It's all ye'll ever want on Ram Derg, an' no 
thanks to the milliners — ^ihe pick-pockets ! " 

So, clinging to Molly's strong sturdy arm, Maisie took her 
first walk up and down the bare path on the slope between the 
porch of the Lodge and the lower and wider path that led, 
skirting the cliffs, away round the island. The moon, a silver 
globe, was hanging over the harbour, touching the spars of a 
disabled hooker as they rose out of the shadow of the rocks, 
and showing the faint outlines of the mountains on the distant 
mainland. 

" All the world over there is now only a dream to us, 
Molly," said Maisie. " Nothing is a real place but Ram Derg." 

" Och, sure, how can y' say that, Miss Maisie, whin a boat 
could carry y' back there any day ? " 

" But I don't intend it to carry me back. I've come to 
stay. To-morrow we begin to live on our island." 

'^ Ye'll live on it, but y* won't die on it. Miss Maisie. God 
wouldn't allow it. Any port in a storm, as they say, an' well I 
know that it's a good thing all thim orphans has got it to land 
into. But it's not the place for a beautiful young creature like 
you to be livin' her whole life in. Though I haven't been 
sayin' anythin' about it all this time, I know what a sacrifice 
yer makin' for thim ! " 

Maisie did not reply. A rush of feeling in sympathy with 
MoUjr's words swept through her heart and brought sudden 
tears to her eyes. The place, with all the grandeur and beauty 
of its surroundings, appeared for the moment eerie and desolate. 
But the wave^ passing, left no cowardice behind it. She lifted 
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her pure young face in the moonlight, and assured herself that 
God was with her, and that she had the sympathy of all holy 
spirits in her undertaking. 

" Let us pray here, Molly, you and I together. And then 
we will go in to bed." 

And they did as she said ; and so that memorable day was 
ended. 

Next morning, Kathal, Lally, and Tan were out by cock- 
croW; exploring their new kingdom ; and arrived in to breakfast 
in a glow of physical enjoyment and mental enthusiasm as to 
their discoveries. 

"Vilhgesl Only a handful of cabins, each of them, 
however ! " 

" No matter, they are all villages ; the people told us." 

"We only saw one. The others are too far away till 
after breakfast." 

" And there is a big bog in the way. You couldn't get 
across it unless you knew the paths." 

" There are huge, /n/g^e cliffs on quite the other side of the 
island. If you were a bird, you could fly from them straight to 
Newfoundland, without crossing an atom of land." 

"And there is a great dun or fort — Dun Grania, where 
Queen Grania had her castle, and where her ships came in." 

So the children ate their breakfast. When the meal was 
over each flew to unpack his or her treasures, and to appropriate 
nooks and comers for their enshrinement 

In the midst of this fury of work Lally came leaping down 
the two short slanting flights of stairs, a flight at each leap, 
crying that he had found a treasure, and everybody must guess 
what that treasure might be. 

The guesses were made, and each in turn was ridiculed by 
Lally. 

"A telescope 1" cried Kathal, his eyes lighting up with 
hope. 

" A monkey ! " shouted Luck ; " like the one in the 'Logical 
Gardens I " 
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" A dolFs house ! " said Pet. 

" Pictures ! " suggested Tan. 

Honey tried hard to think of something, but could not hit 
on anything, so many delightful possibilities came into her little 
head. 

" You're all duffers 1 " said Lally. '* It's a thing for Maisie, 
and she hasn't said a word." 

" I can't," said Maisie. " They have guessed everything." 

"Well, then, it's wall-paper. Rolls and rolls of wall-paper. 
What do you think about clean-papering the drawing-room 
now, Maisie ? " 

" Let me see it 1 " said Maisie ; and the family rushed after 
Lally to the hiding-place of his treasure trove. 

The paper proved to be quite a good one, of a comfortable 
deep yellow colour, promising to warm up the gloomy walls, 
and make a new dwelling-place of the Lodge. Nonie, when 
questioned, stated that it had been sent to the island by the 
agent, with instructions to have it put on the walls. But oh, 
sure nobody thought of it ever since ! The agent wouldn't be 
coming back again in a hurry, and there was plenty of time. 

" Now, children, we are going to put on the i)aper at once," 
said Maisie. " I will be foreman of the works. Who will 
help me.? " 

Lally was to the front at once. Kathal gave a willing con- 
sent to join the service, but his mind was evidently more 
with the wild nature of the island than with the doings inside 
the house. Tan gave a divided attention to Kathal and to 
the household arrangements. Honey followed Maisie about 
admiringly, wishing she was bigger to give more help ; and 
the twins stood with their hands behind their backs, watching 
Nonie make a large pot of paste for the morrow's operations. 

Meanwhile the elder children insisted on taking Maisie for 
a walk to show her the island, which they already knew so well 
as to feel capable of acting as guides. It could not all be seen 
in one day, but their walk led them now by a rugged path along 
the summit of high cliffs, and then down into a sandy creek 
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with the mouths of rock-caves opening on it. Again they had 
to climb the cliffs, and away with them by ups and downs to a 
long, shingly strand, lonely as the shore of some desert island, 
skirting the wide watery wilderness of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Here they found themselves beneath a firmament the im- 
measurable vastness of which was filled with the splendours of 
such a sunset as those young creatures had never before 
witnessed. The long glittering ocean-lines on the horizon 
washed the gold strands and creeks of an upper world, and a 
wealth of crimson and purple cloud sailed in the glory of such 
a sun as seldom reveals himself to our vision in these latitudes. 
In the blaze of almost intolerable light they descried two figures 
in the distance moving on the shore in front of them, and 
presently came on a man gathering sea-weed and piling it on 
the panniers of an ass. They stopped and spoke. 

" It is a beautiful evening," said Maisie. 

" It is, glory be to God 1 " said the sea-weed gatherer, lift- 
ing his sou*-wester hat, and glancing reverently upwards at the 
splendours of the heavens. 

Then he went on with his work, and the strangers passed, 
turning their heads many a time to see the two solitary figures, 
man and beast, dark and mysterious in the glamour that 
wrapped firmament and ocean, moving slowly and monoto- 
nously, as if engaged in the performance of some old-world 
mystic rite. 
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NEXT day all hands went to work at the papering of the 
rooms. Maisie, enveloped in one of Molly's great 
aprons, and with sleeves rolled up, was master-paper-hanger, 
and Lally was her foreman. Kathal and Tan took third 
and fourth parts, but it was soon seen that they gave more 
admiration than help. Honey held on to the ladder, and 
nothing would induce her to leave her post, which she thought 
was ensuring Maisie against an accident. The twins had their 
little noses and fingers in everything, and, as they succeeded in 
covering themselves with paste, believed that they were render- 
ing valuable assistance. Molly kept coming and going with 
the infant in her arms, giving impossible advice ; while Derelicta, 
the only person who positively disapproved of the whole pro- 
ceedings, kept protesting her opposition by frequent bursts of 
shrieking. 

Nonie could see no reason at all for so much hurry-skurry. 

"Sure can't yez take it aisy?" she said when Luck pulled 
her in at the door to see how much liad been accomplished 
since morning. " There's time enough. A body would think 
the end o' the world was to be to-night. There's many anotlier, 
maybe, '11 paper the same walls after y', afore yez die." 

** Die, indeed I " said Molly. " How do we know the 
minute or the hour for that ? An' if it was to-morra, we'd like 
to die clane ! " 

Nonie cast up her eyes and shook her head. Having lived 
all her life in scantily white-washed walls, stained with turf- 
smoke and sea-damp^ she cotdd not see the urgent necessity 
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for a clean yellow interior, whether for living or d)ring. As 
Derelicta, however, evidently continued to find something in 
the argument to object to in her most strenuous manner, all 
further discussion was for the time suspended. 

When after two or three days' severe work, carried on with 
enthusiasm, the rooms were transformed, Nonie admitted that 
they looked grand ; but, sure, what was the use of makin* our 
holes an' comers in this world so beautiful when we had 
heaven to step into, an' that next door ? She would not say 
that it was downright wrong, only just foolishness 1 Her 
opinions excited so much laughter that she began to get rather 
cross, and to grumble that the bustle going on in the old house 
was too much for her. Molly and she were more and more 
frequently " coming to loggerheads," as Molly expressed it, and 
at last the climax of the situation was reached when Maisie was 
informed one morning that a girl of the island was at the door 
waiting to speak with her. 

The stranger was a tall, handsome, grey-eyed, black-haired 
girl, in a buflf " half-gown " and red flannel skirt, with bare feet, 
carrying a substantial pair of brogues slung across her arm by a 
string, and a small bundle, which proved to contain the surplus 
articles of her wardrobe. 

" My name's Oonah, miss," she said, " an' me mother sent 
me to say that she thinks the like o' me would be more use 
to yez than me gran'mother. The ould woman's tired in her- 
self, an' she wants to sit down an' be at pace. She'll go home 
to me mother, in Middle Quarter village, if y'll take me instead 
o' her." 

" Oh, indeed, y* may swap Nonie for anything y' can get 
for her," was Molly's contemptuous remark when Maisie 
sought her for counsel at this emergency. 

And " swapped " Nonie was on the spot, Oonah entering on 
the situation as her grandmother vacated it. 

A certain amount of order having been established in the 
house, Maisie began to think of her educational responsibilities, 
and opened her school in the improved drawing-room, which 
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had now lost its forbidding frown, and wore instead an air of 
mere good-humoured brooding. Books and maps were pro- 
duced, drawing materials, pens and ink, and a type-writer, and 
all sat round the table to take a share in the studies which 
were often interrupted by lectures and discussions, in which 
every one but the twins and Derelicta took a part Even 
Molly, sitting in the window-seat with the baby in her lap, and 
listening to the lessons, would make bold to criticize the extra- 
ordinary things that are put in books. KathaFs lectures on 
astronomy particularly scandalized her. 

"Master Kathal," she would interrupt, "sure your poor 
father wouldn't like to hear y' talkin' that wild way ! They're 
not good that do be spyin' up there to see what they can find 
out, more nor the Almighty puts before thim. It was the sin 
of Adam an' Eve, to want to know too much, an' why wouldn't 
it be the same sin now ? Leave the heavens to their Maker, 
me child, an' be lookin' afther somethin' that's plain to be 
imdherstood." 

As for foreign languages, she abhorred the sound of them. 
They couldn't be Christians that could invent such gibberish ! 
What was the use of leamin' to understand them ? She wouldn't 
give them that much encouragement. Didn't it all come of 
the Tower of Babel ? And to think that at this end of time they 
would still go on jabberin' ! 

Nevertheless, and despite Molly's views, school went on, 
and the young wits round the table sharpened each other by 
their debates, and throve on their unconventional methods of 
taking in and communicating increase of information. Maisie, 
at the head of the table, bore the wand of rule, but her spirit 
of authority was often carried away by the thinking powers of 
the younger ones, and she acknowledged herself a learner as 
well as a teacher. 

Except at the hours of school and meals, the children were 
never in the house. It was splendid summer weather, mellow- 
ing towards autumn, and, headed by Maisie, the whole troop 
scoured the island, making acquaintance with the fisher-people 
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in the four quarters of the little kingdom, exploring ruined 
walls believed to have been the oratory of a saint of ancient 
times, who once built a monastery and founded a college on 
Ram Derg, making the island a centre of learning. Such a 
discovery was naturally a great enhancement of the charms of 
their romantic surroundings^ and much imagination was 
exercised on the reconstructing and repopulating of the little 
mouldering church, and the tracing of its outlying stone 
boundaries. 

The weeks began to nm quite naturally in their new 
grooves^ and nothing occurred to disturb the fresh views of 
life taken by the O'DriscoUs on their island. Maisie was no 
longer appealed to from outside to quit her place of banishment 
and return to the centre of civilization. The cousins in Dublin 
wrote one or two pitying letters, reporting their own amusements, 
and regretting that she would not share them. Various notes, 
deploring the state of things at Mount Skerrit, which obliged 
her to remain there, came from Miss Delia Skerrit, who was 
longing to pay the islanders a visit Lady Junia made no 
sign. Maisie wrote, giving a cheerful account of her ex- 
periences, but no answer was vouchsafed. The O'Driscolls 
had taken their affairs into their own hands, and were bound 
to bear the consequences. 

Here in this rare atmosphere, under a vast firmament, and 
in the midst of a wide ocean, the children seemed to grow 
rapidly in mind and body, the keen sharpening of their brains 
keeping pace with the vigour of their limbs. The excitements 
of boating, fishing, exploring, gathering the records of murderous 
cliffs and overwhelming breakers, of memorable wrecks and 
the tragedies of the shipwrecked, — all supplied food for the 
imagination, and created desires for scientific information. 
Books were searched to find answers to questions, and soon 
each of the elder boys and girls began to show signs of 
developing a special bent and talent. Lally was devoted to 
the fishermen and the study of their sea-faring craft, and was 
interested in every hooker or smack that put into the island 
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harbour for shelter or repair. Kathal's star-atlas was becoming 
his constant companion, and it was difficult to get him into the 
house at night by the proper bedtime. 

"Can't you leave a window open for me?" he urged. 
*^ There are no thieves on Ram Derg, and if there were, let 
them run away with our old tables and chairs, if they can ! 
They wouldn't fit into any house on the island but our own, 
and if they planted them out on the bog, what good would it 
do them ? " 

"No thieves, inaghT' said Oonah, who was laying the 
supper-table. " What about thim ones that lives in the rocks? 
Didn't a man of our village see the rock open, an' a grand 
man-servant came out wid a white apron on him, an' a silver 
crame-jug in his hand ? An' didn't he milk the cow into the 
silver crame-jug, an' away wid him into the rock again? An' 
what's that but stealin', I'd like to know ? Och ! Miss Maisie, 
keep the window shut, or they'll be in on us ! " 

"Well, now, I wondher at a girl o' your sinse, Oonah," 
said Molly. " As if any window would keep thim out, if they 
wanted to come in. The Lord betune us an' harm ; sure we 
needn't be afraid o' thim ! " 

Kathal had his way, however, and nothing evil came in by 
the open window. His next proposal was more startling. He 
intended to " manufact," as he said, an observatory for himself 
on the top of a martello tower, which stood on a high cliff, a 
citadel of idleness, which Tan, with her architectural taste, found 
worthy, as a building, of nothing but scorn and condemnation. 

" To think what a beautiful thing might have been made 
of all those stones ! " she cried, eyeing it with disgust " I 
wish it could be picked to pieces like an old gown. I would 
soon design a tower that would ornament the island. And it 
wouldn't be idle, either. Some one could live in it." 

"Well, we'll make the old creature work," said Kathal. 
'* Johnny Maillie is going to get a lot of planks split up for 
me, and we'll put an erection on the top of it that will bring 
me a bit nearer to the constellations." 
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" Let me design it for you," urged Tan. " I have it in my 
head, exactly." 

" You, indeed ! " cried Kathal. "What do you know about it ? " 

"Wait till you see," said Tan; and soon the two heads 
were together over her drawing-board. 

After much sketching, debating, and planning, with appeals 
to Ruskin — who was entirely silent on the subject of an 
observatory to be erected on the top of a martello tower, and 
so failed to help — something was at last evolved out of Tan's 
imagination by her pencil, which might be available for KathaFs 
purpose, if only it would prove practicable when brought to 
the test. The island boat-carpenter was invited to the councils, 
and readily threw himself into questions of faintest likelihood 
and utter impossibility. 

In the end Kathal and his men admitted that Tan had 
really hit on an ingenious plan, and that it was worth while 
to try whether something could not be done with it The 
architect deplored that it was so very difficult to reconcile 
Ruskin's ideal of beauty with the exigencies of the present 
requirement, and again the martello tower was denounced, 
seeing that the summit of its ugliness afforded no easy 
foundation for a superstructure which must necessarily be 
compacted of nothing but wood. 

" Oh, bother beauty ! " cried Kathal. " Us£ is the only 
thing we want ! " 

Tan's interest in Kathal's scientific operations enabled her 
to bear this insult, and carried her over the disappointment, 
while Lally declared that ugly old martello was laughing at her 
failure. To work went Klathal and his men, however, and the 
thing they produced was a wonder of ingenuity, if not exactly 
an improvement to the scenery. 

" Tan," said Kathal, " you're a genius ! I acknowledge it ; 
though I did jeer you ! " 

"Never mind," said Tan, magnanimously; "boys always 
jeer girls. We're used to it But, Kathal— a secret — I intend 
to be an architect." 
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" Bosh ! Women are never architects ! " 

" They're going to be. I mean to start them." 

" You conceited little monkey ! They — couldn't do it." 

"Why, I wonder? Just think of all the ugly buildings in 
the world — every one of them built by men. Women couldn't 
do worse." 

" You think they could do better ? " 

" They might, if they put their souls into it. Men are too 
busy getting money. They used to put their souls into what 
they built Now they don't." 

" And would women ? " 

" Some of them would. Those who long for money would 
go with the men. When I am an architect I will put all my 
soul into it I wish I hadn't been so long about getting bom 
into the world. I would have gone to Ruskin, and he would 
have helped me." 

Kathal said she was a cheeky kid, but he hoped she would 
go in and win. And then his thoughts veered round again to 
his observatory and the constellations. 

Tan's construction, reached by a ladder firmly fixed against 
the martello tower, was a little wooden house of two storeys, 
the lower, roofed and furnished with a table and seat and some 
shelves; the upper, open to the sky. The shelves were for 
simdry instruments, as yet existing only at the instrument- 
maker's, but which Kathal in imagination already saw himself 
possessed of. At the table he intended to sit and take his 
notes. 

" Wait till the storms come on, my boy, and they'll soon 
fly away with it," said Lally, mischievously. " The storms here 
are jolly terrible in winter, they say. Take care you are not 
carried out to sea in your Noah's Ark. It wouldn't make a bad 
raft if you hadn't put the second storey on it." 

" It would be no use staying here on stormy nights," said 
Kathal. " Nothing could be seen. On calm, clear nights there 
would be no danger. I wish the winter would hurry and come. 
Taurus from Ram Derg will be a sight, I can tell you I " 
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" I wish you joy of as much as you will see of it," said 
Lally. " I advise you to go to work while you have weather." 

" Of course I will," said Kathal. " Now, if I had only a 
decent telescope, I am ready to begin. This old thing doesn't 
show much. I want to keep my eye on Mare, and form an 
opinion of my own as to whether or not it is inhabited. That 
Italian fellow still insists that it is ; but some of the rest are 
giving it up. I have reasons of my own for agreeing with the 
inhabited theory. What a delightful thing it would be to make 
a positive discovery I " 

By this time Kathal's admiring audience was reduced to 
Tan, who, though her own ideal soared on wings of a different 
fibre from his, yet felt that their enthusiasms were kindred, and 
was ready to give him unlimited sympathy. 

" Why do you want Mars to be inhabited ? " she said. " I 
would rather tiiink we were the only people." 

" I wouldn't. A lot of peopled worlds would make God far 
bigger to me. I am sure He does it How could He leave off 
using His power?" 

" He wouldn't, of course. But He might have other ways 
of using it that we know nothing about." 

" Yes ; but it seems to me that the making of immortal 
souls for eternity is such a grand idea that He would never 
stop once He began it." 

"And do you think that the others are good? Are they 
better than we, or are they worse ? " 

" Better. I don't believe that any other world could get 
into such a mess as this one." 

" I think it is a delightful world," said Tan ; " full of good 
people and of beauty." 

« Half full," said Kathal. " The other half is gone all 
wrong. Every world wouldn't be such a fool as to behave like 
that 1 " 

" Then, you think that Mars is inhabited by perfectly good 
and happy people ? " 

" I can't tell. I want to know," said Kathal, impatiently. 
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" I should like to be always on the watch to find out more about 
those canals. The fellows who could make them must be jolly 
clever and jolly strong." 

" As well as jolly good," said Tan, laughmg. 

«* Just so." 

" Well, they have rather hard lines to need all that labour 
in order to get water enough to live." 

"Labour isn't neeessarily hard lines. The harder one 
works, the happier one is. You are never content, yourself, 
imless you are at work, contriving something or other." 

"Only with the wish to create something beautiful. Do 
you think the Martians make beautiful buildings, and paint 
pictures, and carve statues ? " 

" I don't see why they shouldn't." 

" And I suppose they have observatories, and are constantly 
spying over at us, and wondering if we are here, and if so, what 
kind of animals we are, and what we are doing ? *' 

" I think it is very probable," said Kathal ; " and some day 
a telescope will be invented that will let us see them at it" 

"Perhaps their telescopes can show them everything on 
this earth, even an observatory perched on a martello tower 
on Ram Derg." 

" I hope so." 

"And why shouldn't they have telephones to speak to 
us?" 

"No reason why. Perhaps they have got them already. 
When the storms are roaring round us, how do we know that 
our neighbours up yonder are not splitting the clouds with their 
shouts ? " 

"You ought to write these suggestions to a scientific 
paper." 

" I may some day. In the mean time I am crippled for 
want of a decent telescope." 

The night had come down while they were talking, and the 
two mounted the ladder and took up position in the new obser- 
vatory. The telescope with which Elathal was obliged to go 
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to work was levelled at one shining point after another in the 
heavens ; but Mars had not made his appearance. 

" I know exactly when he will turn up," said Rathal. " It 
will not be till two o'clock in the morning." 

" It is a pity you can't see what is going on among the con- 
stellations," said Tan. " I care more about them than about 
the planets, which are only part of our own little family circle. 
Think of all those sims, with their planets ! If Mars is peopled, 
of course the planets of the other suns must be inhabited also, 
or some of them. And then, think of the beginning and 
ending of it ! " 

" Some day fellows like Schiaparelli will find a way of know- 
ing. I wish I could be one of them. I'll live as long as I can, 
to get a chance ! " 

" There's a great star rising now," said Tan. " How red 
and gold it is ! Is it a planet ? " 

" Hallo ! that's Betelguese ! Orion is putting up a shoulder. 
No ; that's not a planet It looks red because it is only rising. 
When old Orion gets his head up, and shows his sword, Betel- 
guese will be paler, and not so big. And by the time he lifts 
his leg out of the sea, we shall have Rigel." 

"Think of that great starry creature hanging in the 
heavens through all the countless ages ! " said Tan. " Is 
each of the constellations a family, or an empire, among the 
heavenly hosts, I wonder ? " 

" Wonder, wonder ! " cried Kathal. *^ / want to knaw^ and 
I mean to spend my life trying to find out" 

" Will you be more clever than Lowell and Schiaparelli ? " 
asked Tan. 

" Oh, don't discourage a fellow ! At all events, I will die 
fighting." 

" Orion is up now," said Tan, " arid lord of the heavens. 
How reverent the Connemara mountains look, gazing up at 
him!" 

" Oh, you are too poetic for me 1 " said Kathal. " Your 
moxmtains are nothing but over-grown lumps of our own earth. 
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The geological fellows grub away at that sort of thing. Any- 
body can dig. I want to know about the other worlds, and if 
anybody is digging there. Wait a bit, and I will show you 
Sinus." 

They watched in silence till the great stair pointed to by 
Orion, as if summoned by him out of the ocean, rose in white 
flame and shone on the horizon. 

*' What sort of worlds do you think a king of suns like that 
carries about with him ? " said Kathal. " I fancy our old earth 
must be a trifle to them." 

" Well, you have got to explore Mars first, seeing that you 
do not know whether he is anything but a lump of barren earth, 
like the peaks of the Connemara mountains." 

" Tan, you are profoundly ignorant I thought you were 
better acquainted with common things. If there are no people 
on Mars, how did the canals get made ? Lowell declares they 
are of artificial formation, and the oases are the places where 
they live." 

" Oases ? " 

" The places where vegetation can thrive by means of the 
water brought to them from the icy poles by the canals, which 
are, of course, great rivers and seas when they are fuU." 

" Can you see the water ? " 

"It is the lines of vegetation that are seen, the green, 
irrigated country, marked out in ordered lines by clever and 
powerful beings." 

" Do you think they have any towns, or do they live like 
Arabs in oiu: own deserts, moving their tents about from one 
place of pasture to another ? " 

" I'll tell you what I think. I believe the Eye of Mars is 
their London. Do you imagine such knowing chaps would 
live there as long as tiie sun has been shining without doing as 
much on their globe as we have done on ours ? " 

'* It isn't likely. But I am not at all sure that the people 
are there. The canals may have been cut naturally by the ice- 
water of the poles having worn its own channels." 
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" What is ' naturally ' ? Don't be a duffer ! If you are 
going to be stupid, Tan, I would rather be here by myself." 

"There is Oonah ringing furiously for supper. That is 
the second time. If you do not take your supper, how will 
you keep your appointment with Mars at two o'clock in the 
morning ? " 

Kathal was school-boy enough to feel keenly interested in 
his meals, although they were a matter of this earth ; and the 
two speculators about other worlds set out to run a race against 
one another, like the children that they were, to find Molly at 
the door, grumbling about their unpunctual, vagrant habits, and 
nipper awaiting their appearance. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A Friend in Need 

WINTER was approaching, and the young islanders 
looked forward to the change of season with curi- 
osity. The tales they had heard of storms and wrecks excited 
their imaginations, and they were expectant of extraordinary 
experiences. November, however, made its first appearance 
in brilliant colours, and held on its way amid a pageant of 
orange-gold and purple and Tyrian crimson on land and sky 
and sea ; and even in the month's last week the glory was un- 
quenched, the splendours were untarnished by any suggestion 
of winter's coming gloom. The year seemed to have lost its 
way, and to be wandering back into summer. 

But at the first breath of December everything was 
changed. The sea's face was wan and grey, and sudden 
winds lashed it with long whips of foam. Rocks were lost 
in mists of spray, and a threatening sound began to hum in 
the air like the tramp of an approaching army. The hooker 
which plied to and from Galway city with certain supplies to 
the island was due, and did not appear, and some alarm was 
felt for its safety. Food was getting scarce. The few cows 
on the island no longer gave milk, and the hens refused to 
lay. Fishing was suspended, and meal, tea, preserved fish, 
fiour, and salted butter were about the only edibles procurable. 
Maisie looked into her store-room with some little anxiety. If 
the hooker did not soon arrive, even tea and porridge would 
be luxuries done away with. 

Every morning the children were on the rocks above the 
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beach of the harbour^ straining their eyes for a sight of the 
tardy Puffin, and, as sailors predicted a big storm, the ex- 
citement was increasing every hour. At last the little vessel 
appeared^ ducking and dancing in the distance of angry sea, 
buffeted by the winds, but heading onward gallantly for the 
island. 

There was a crowd on the watch to see her round the Gun 
Rock, cutting the big breaker at the entrance to the harbour, 
and a ringing cheer greeted her as she ran up to the landing- 
place. In a few minutes more an advanced guard of the 
children rushed into the Lodge with an amazing announcement 

'^ Maisie ! Maisie 1 Miss Skerrit was in the hooker I Miss 
Skerrit has arrived by the Puffin / '' 

Maisie, who had been making scones for the tea-supper, 
ran out, without waiting for her hat, in her white apron and 
with rolled-up sleeves, and was immediately caught by the 
wind and carried fifty yards down the path by which the 
welcome visitor was trying to approach the Lodge. Miss 
Skerrit, on her side, was driven another fifty yards in the 
opposite direction ; and, when at last the friends met in the 
porch, Miss Skerrifs bonnet was hanging round her waist by 
the strings, and Maisie's hair was in long, dishevelled tresses 
about her shoulders. 

Amid much laughing and embracing, Miss Skerrit explained 
her unexpected presence. 

^^ Everything is going on nicely at Mount Skerrit," she 
said ; '^ and I thought I would just run over and see you all, 
and get back by Christmas." 

An explosion of laughter from Lally was the first comment 
on this communication. 

" Don't you wish you may see Mount Skerrit before April 1 " 
he cried exultingly. " Storm signals are up. Ram Derg is pre- 
pared for war. Siege begins to-morrow." 

" Oh, you ridiculous boy, you are always joking. I cannot 
stay more than a week. As for storms, I am no coward, I can 
tell you." 
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" Thank God, you are here safe ! " said Maisie. " What 
might it have been if you were a day later? Do not talk 
about returning. You are drenched with the sea. You must 
come and change your things at the fire." 

" I have brought very little wardrobe," said Miss Skerrit, 
"only intending to stay a few days; but I believe I have a 
second blouse and skirt. My cloak can be dried. My bonnet 
won*t be much when the water is wrung out of it, but I suppose 
nobody is very fastidious in millinery on the island." 

By the time the little lady was dried and made comfortable, 
her small bagage had been carried up from the Puffin. 

" Oh, my basket of eggs ! I fear some of them are broken. 
I guessed your hens wouldn't be laying. These are Mount 
Skerrit eggs, and they are nicely buttered, and there is a firkin 
of fresh butter and a flitch of bacon. I know the flavour of 
turf-smoky butter, and the sort of fishy bacon that is the result 
of coasting pigs ! " 

By this time all were roimd the table, partaking of a meal 
much improved by the bounties of the visitor, who chattered 
on in high spirits, pouring forth little items of news from the 
mainland, and asking innumerable questions as to the ways 
and means of life on an Atlantic island. 

" I have never been here before, you know. Always heard 
of it as a place to be run into for a few days or hours in the 
prime of summer. But there is something delightfully re- 
freshing about your adventurous courage. The new Irish 
Robinson Crusoe family, I call you ! " 

After tea the whole circle sat round a huge fire built of turf 
on the brick hearth, which not only gave forth a glowing heat, 
but also cast a ruddy light on the yellow walls, which was more 
agreeable than that of the malodorous fish-oil lamp. All the 
island peculiarities were put before the welcome friend who 
had ventured to come and be subject to them. Experiences 
were related with much glee, difficulties laughed at, brilliant 
expectations avowed, and ingenious ideas ventilated. 

" We have all got historical names of our own," explained 
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Tan, ''according to our tastes and aspirations. Kathal is 
Herschel. I am the Gobhan Saer, the ancient architect of 
Erin. Lally is Christopher Columbus — only wants a ship to 
go all round and discover a new continent. Honey is Canova, 
because she is always making little cocks and hens and dolls of 
a sort of pasty clay she finds in a cave somewhere. Pet and 
Luck are the Babes in the Wood, as they are always getting 
lost." 

" That's silly," said Luck, " because there are no bad uncles, 
or robbers, or leaves to cover us up in " 

"No leaves!" said Miss Skerrit. "Do you mean that 
there are no trees anywhere on the island ? " 

" Not a rod to whip a child with, as a man told me," said 
Lally, " when I asked him." 

" Horrid man!" said Pet. " Why did he want to whip us?" 

When the children were in bed, Maisie and her welcome 
friend talked long over the fire, while the storm continued to 
rise, roaring in the chimney and bullying at the windows, and 
that dread trampling of the sea sounded louder and ever 
louder. At last they, too, retired to the upper storey of the 
house, where Maisie was glad to receive her friend into her 
own chamber ; and to rest they went, though not to sleep. 
The floor of the thick-walled, low-roofed room, with its small, 
deep-set windows, rocked and swung, and the whole house 
seemed to tremble in the fury of the hurricane lashing it, while 
the clamour of the ocean resounded menacingly between the 
savage attacks on the stout old building. 

Though remembering through what long years the Lodge 
had outlived such onslaughts, it was impossible for inexperienced 
listeners not to feel a touch of fear. 

" Oh," said Maisie, rising up, "I cannot lie still any longer. 
I must go and see how the children are taking it. If they are 
awake, they will be terrified." 

The children were all sound asleep, and Molly was snoring. 
Maisie and Miss Skerrit went down to the sitting-room, and 
sat at the fire until morning. Two old rocking-chairs made r^f 
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iron, with leathern-covered seats, stood by the sides of the 
hearth, and each of the watchers took possession of one of 
them. Maisie piled on the turf and made a cheering fire, and 
brewed some tea. 

"This is a rough welcome for you, dear Miss Skerrit," 
she said. 

" I think it quite delightful." said Miss Skerrit. " Such a 
new experience ! And, my dear, how lonely you would be, 
the only one awake in this place on such a night, if I were not 
with you ! " 

" Most true, most true. And I am unspeakably grateful. 
This is a sort of thing which, somehow, one never expected, 
though it ought to have been taken for granted. We have had 
such splendid weather, that it was hard to realize our real 
position in the Atlantic Oh, oh ! did you ever imagine such 
terrific thunders ? Do you think this old house will stand till 
morning ? " 

" Of course it will stand. It was built for such weather." 

"But the ships! Do you hear that note of lamentation 
coming and going across the tumult ? There is a pitying angel 
following in the wake of the destroying demons. What death- 
struggles are all around us at this moment ! " 

"It is wonderful what ships will live through. Do you 
remember what Sir Humphrey Gilbert said when his crew were 
in fear : * We are as near to heaven on sea as on land.' Tliat 
is what he said, my dear, and we may think of it now." 

Maisie's young heart was oppressed with the consciousness 
of agonizing danger to others, whose voices seemed to reach 
her through the yelling of the merciless winds and the clamouring 
of the hungry breakers. She wept silently, thinking of terror 
that she could not assuage, and of life that she could not save ; 
while the elder woman, who had weathered many a storm of a 
different order from this, continued to deny the occasion for 
such depression. 

As the hours wore on towards morning, there was a change. 
Short lulls broke the continuous thunder and scream, and the 
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two watchers, gathering themselves into their chairs and 
wrapping their shawls and rugs about them, fell into a sound 
sleep, from which daylight awakened them. 

At breakfast Kathal and Lally appeared late and in great 
exdtement. ITiey had been down on the beach, where they 
had found hasty work going forward. 

" A lot of wreckage has been washed in," said Kathal, — 
" planks of timber, kegs of butter, barrels of they don't know 
what, and the men are digging the sand to bury them before 
the coastguards come." 

" That is against the law," said Miss Skerrit 

"They say they have a right to all that the sea brings 
them," said Lally. 

"Are the coastguards commg to seize the wreckage?" 
asked Tan. 

"To be sure they are: but don't they wish they may 
get it?" said Lally. "Everything is snugly covered up 
already." 

" If I do not mistake, the treasure trove belongs to the 
landlord — part of it, at least," said Miss Skerrit. "And the 
landlord is you, Maisie." 

" If so, I give it to them willingly," said Maisie. " How 
terrible to think of where it came from ! \Vhat happened to 
the vessel, the crew ? " 

"Oh, they may have been picked up," said Lally, "or 
perhaps this part of the freight was thrown overboard. It 
does not follow that the people were lost. A schooner put 
into the harbour early this morning, a good deal knocked 
about, but nobody hurt. It will need repairs before starting 
on its voyage again. That will be a job for our boat-carpenters. 
So you see, Maisie, ' it's an ill wind that blows nobody good,' 
all the world over." 

After breakfast, when the fog of the breakers cleared away 
a little, the long boats of the coastguards were seen leaping the 
great waves and cuttmg their crests, sinking in the trough 
between, and again rising, birdlike, and flying over the surf. 
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" They might as well have stayed where they were," said 
Lally. •' They will find nothing." 

*' Ought some one to tell them ? " asked Honey. 

" Tell them ? Of com-se, they know well that if anything 
comes in it is disposed of before they arrive on the scene/' said 
Lally. *^ Could you, or I, or any one, now, point to the places 
where the things are, under the sand ? No one but the men 
who have buried them and marked the spots. They would 
need to dig up the shore of the island, round and round, and 
perhaps would find nothing in the end." 

" I don't think they will trouble much about the matter," 
said Kathal. " It's their duty to come, of course, but I don't 
suppose they often get much to reward them. The island 
fellows always have the start of them." 

This was the opening of the season of storms which rage 
round Ram Derg the winter through. After a faint struggle 
with necessity on one hand and imaginary possibilities on the 
other. Miss Skerrit admitted that Lally had been right when he 
declared that her visit must last till the spring, and she settled 
down cheerfully to help Maisie in the management of her large 
and frugal household, sewing, mending, and darning, and 
occasionally delivering lectures at school-time on subjects 
which she thought particularly her own. " General history — 
a bird's-eye view," as she put it, was one of these, though she 
acknowledged that dates rather confused her. Astronomy she 
was a little shy of. Theories were going too fast for her now- 
adays. Yet, considering that a well-known astronomer had 
once been entertained in her grandfather's house, and had 
stated that the fiat roof at Mount Skerrit might be made quite 
available for observations, she ought to know something about 
it Moral and ethical subjects were her strong point, however, 
and on these her illustrations were homely, if not original. Her 
stock of old proverbs, wise saws, and suggestive fables was 
inexhaustible, and opened many conversations between her 
and the little ones. 

" Why would eating crumbs make me wise, Miss Skerrit? " 
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asked Pet, fixmg a pair of incredulous blue eyes on her 
face. 

" Because, my child, there is a proverb that says, ' Waste 
not, want not.' " 

" But the yellow-hammers want them," said Pet, *' and if I 
eat all the bits, they will get nothing." 

" Oh, well, child, if the birds want them, they must get them. 
Taking the crumbs means only finishing what is left when every 
one has had enough." 

An hour or two later. Miss Skerrit found Pet on her knees 
on the scrubby grass before the door, with her little face bent 
over the sod, and called her into the house to account for this 
eccentric conduct. 

" I was looking to see if the yellow-hammers had left me 
anything," said Pet, " and they didn't leave a crumb. So how 
am I ever to grow wise. Miss Skerrit ? " 

"That is a very teachable little girl, Maisie dear," said 
Miss Bidclia, emphatically, when Pet had been dismissed with 
another qualifying note to the morning's lecture ; " only a trifle 
too literal. Now, the children at Mount Skerrit " 

But here she was interrupted by Lally bursting in with the 
letter-bag, which had just arrived by the packet, favoured by 
an interval of moderately fair weather. 

Maisie's share in the bag was small, but Miss Skerrit had 
several lengthy communications from her friends, and for some 
time she sat incredibly silent, buried in her correspondence. 
At last she wakened up, as if after a refreshing sleep. 

" All well at Mount Skerrit/' she said, " except that a 
chimney has been smoking. Some of these old chimneys are 
built on a wrong principle ; but my brother says, * Old age is 
honourable/ and won't hear a word against them. He doesn't 
move about the world as I do, and so he will never be a 
reformer. Here are two nice notes from winter friends in 
Rome — Pension friends, you know. Lady Junia has gone to 
Florence, and is still in love with her new companion. The 
Professor started for London on hearing of his mother's illness, 
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leaving his work unfinished. They hope he will come back, he 
is so pleasant as well as so instructive. Lord Peristyle departed 
for the East, soon after we left." 

" How long ago it all seems ! " said Maisie. 

" And so much thrown over your shoulder, my dear. Is 
there another girl in the world who would at your age have 
given up all that you had over there, and taken up contentedly 
with what you have here ? " 

"And what about a friend who used to enjoy her winters in 
Rome, and who is satisfied to live with the exiles in their 
banishment ? " said Maisie, smiling. 

" I am an old woman (comparatively speaking, of course ; 
I am not aged), and it is good to be really wanted somewhere. 
Now at Mount Skerrit — well, they have plenty of everybody, 
except when things go wrong, and then they can always send 
for me. But though Rome is a nice place for enabling one to 
escajKi the dull weather at home, yet I did not leave behind me 
the promise and the fascinations which you have turned your 
back on. Not that I pity you so much as you might suppose, 
for I hold that circumstances have not so much to do with 
happiness as character. But here is a letter that I have left to 
the last, as a bonne bouclu\ you know, from Mary Thomond." 

" John is in London," she writes ; " dear mother had one of 
her alarming attacks, and we had to telegraph for him. Thank 
( lod. He has spared her to us a little longer. It was a very 
untimely interruption of John's big work at Rome, but he does 
not think of that, seeing that mother is better. Alice was 
enjoying herself greatly just before the illness, and now that it 
is over she is full of life again." 

" Never was there such a son and brother," said Miss 
Skerrit, solemnly. ** I do not think he ever had a thought for 
himself beyond following the bent of his genius. He gave up 
much advantage in the way of income to secure that ; and all 
his worldly gains since then (and they cannot be a great deal 
in the line of work he chose) have been devoted to increasing 
the comforts of his mother and sisters. They are an expensive 
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family, Mrs. Thomond so suffering, and Alice so bent on 
amusement and society. I knew them well before they moved 
away to London to be near John. I fear he wiU always be tied 
by that encumbrance." 

** Could he have a nobler object ? " said Maisie. 

" All very well, my dear, if it does not leave him a lonely 
man in the end^ and a man so warm-hearted would deserve a 
kinder fate. I wish Alice would marry oflf, as it seems she 
would desire. Mary is necessary to her mother, and is more 
of John*s disposition ; but Alice " 

What Alice was (besides being so fond of amusement), 
which further displeased Miss Skerrit, did not at the moment 
transpire, as Molly burst into the room, declaring that Derelicta 
had cut a tooth ; and, beside so wonderful an occurrence, all 
news from the mere mainland had to shrink into infinite 
unimportance. 
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Everything is so Original 
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MISS SKERRIT lost no time in replying to her corre- 
spondents^ following the wise instinct of such single 
and solitary persons who^ with large human sympathies, feel 
the necessity of keeping in touch with certain of their fellow- 
creatures. Her letter to her friend Mary Thomond was long 
and discursive, reflecting a good deal of the unusual phase of 
life through which she was passing at the moment. 

" Everything is so original here, one feels as if born over 
again into a new world, and, in fact, I believe your old friend 
Delia is growing young. These bold, fresh children have 
bitten me with their youth ; and Maisie's cheery patience, not 
to say thorough enjoyment of the odd situation, makes me 
feel ashamed of the frets and discontents of many of an older 
generation. The young creatures are delightful — Kathal and 
Tan (great chums), full of intellectual aspiration, and of the 
sweet impertinence of clever, growing, but immature minds. 
Dear Lally, Maisie's right hand in her undertakings, always 
ready with an expedient, eager to help and make a joke of a 
difficulty. Honey is affectionate and dreamy (a good deal in 
her, I think), potters in a corner with clay, has made really 
an excellent caricature of Molly, only a head on a stick, but 
curiously like ; and this makes me a little afraid of the dear 
child, as my features would lend themselves quite too terribly 
to such treatment The twins are my special pets, and so 
keen are their little wits that they quite oblige me to count 
my words^ and to have a long list of answers to inevitable 
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questions ready, before I commit myself to any statement 
They have already found me out half a dozen times. A little 
more, and I were lost. 

" I am not much of an astronomer, whatever I may be as 
a historian (though if the flat roof at Mount Skerrit had been 
properly utilized, it might have been diflferent), yet I really 
think Kathal has a wonderful talent for that kind of scientific 
study. His persevering efforts with a small, poor telescope 
are quite praiseworthy, and his belief in all that he could do 
with a really good one shows that he believes in his own 
powers, which is half the battle, as I think I have heard your 
brother John say concerning some similar matter. 

" The continual tempestuous weather obliges us to live like 
people standing siege. The young ones, of course, are always 
whirling about on the wind ; but, being very light and small, 
and hardly so sturdy as they^ I am a little afraid of being 
carried into the heart of the bog, which forms the centre of 
the island ; or swept out to sea^ where I fear I could not sail 

on my cloak like Saint I forget the name of the Irish 

saint who had some such experience. Even Molly, who, being 
large and solid, ought to be steady on her feet, will not put 
her nose outside the porch. And though I am not so 
cowardly as that, I confess I feel it a trial when I am obliged 
to go out for some exercise, submitting to be laughed at by 
the children rathec than venture by myself. You would laugh 
too if you saw us setting out for our walk. We assemble in 
the porch, and gather our garments tightly around us. 

*^ ' Is every one ready ? ' cries Lally. * The door is going 
to be opened 1 ' 

" ' Ready ! ' is the answer, and the more sheltered door 
is opened half-way, so as to allow one person at a time to 
issue forth. 

*' ' VVhish ! ' and the party is scattered on the winds, if not 
to tlie four quarters of the island, at least in as many of those 
directions, and our ^ walk,' or at least mine, is a dance on 
zigzag paths as I fight a way back again to the point we 
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started from. On one of these occasions I left my shoe in 
the bog into which I had been hurled, being rescued from it 
by the boys. 

"As for Maisie, she is the most wonderful little house- 
mother. It is delightful to see her with a child in her lap, 
and others gathered round her, telling stories for their conso- 
lation on an impossible wet day ; or in the kitchen baking 
bread, with the little ones round her ; or singing to them while 
she makes and mends their clothes. I don't know where she 
gets these household talents. I often remind her of how very 
little she is older than the eldest of these young ones ; but she 
laughs and says, * Age does not go by years. Think of my 
extended experience ! ' Yet, I say, it was experience that 
would have spoilt many another girl, and made her selfish. 
Truly it is character that influences the world, rather than the 
caprices of fortune." 

After so much moralizing with her pen Miss Skerrit was 
rather silent all the evening afterwards, and darned an entire 
hole in Lally's stocking without uttering a syllable. 

The letter, which was intended merely to keep Maisie and 
her flock a little in touch with the outer world, had a result 
which could hardly have been expected. By its next trip 
from Gal way the Puffifi carried a large box from London, 
to be forwarded to Ram Derg, which was regarded as a 
mysterious appearance, and opened with general excitement. 
It contained, first, in order of importance, a really good 
tclescoi)e for Kathal, a banjo for anybody or every^body, a 
good selection of books, and several less notable matters, more 
interesting to the little ones. 

Where did they come from ? Who could have sent them ? 
The children felt themselves aware of a miracle. 

" The Professor," said Miss Skerrit. " John Thomond is 
capable of anything." 

Accordingly, a letter arrived by the next packet to Miss 
Skerrit, from her friend, Mary Thomond, stating that John, 
having been with them when her letter was read, had put 
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together a few little things which he thought might be useful 
or amusing on the island. 

I " I should think they are, indeed," said Kathal. " Who is 
Professor Thomond? I didn't imagine there could be such 
a man in the world. How could he know exactly what I 
wanted ? " 

^' Professors know a great deal/' said Miss Skerrit, who was 
radiant at the result of her innocent communication. 

" You told him ! " cried Kathal. *' Oh, how jolly of you 1 
Is he an astronomer ? " 

" I am sure he is everything," said Miss Bidelia ; ** but he 
does not ' profess ' astronomy in particular. There is nothing 
he does not know, however." 

" Why doesn't he come here ? " said Kathal. " Tm awfully 
in want of a few hints up there in my observatory." 

'^ Well," said Maisie, " if, with this telescope, you and Tan 
can't come to a thorough understanding with Mars, I give 
you up." 

" It's all very well," said Kathal, " but a fellow wants a 
great many other things. There are " 

But here Lally and the banjo, with the little ones dancing 
after him to his music, drowned all further conversation, and 
Kathal fled to his perch on the martcllo tower, grasping his 
telescope. 

" The books are for you, Maisie," said Miss Bidelia. " I 
am no great reader." 

"No matter for whom they are," said Maisie. " We will 
share them. Indeed, he is a good friend. I am glad to be 
remembered." 

The books were added to the precious store already 
mounted on the wall, disposed on shelves made of Connemara 
wickerwork, friends that could be appealed to for companion- 
ship in many a sleepless hour of wild nights when Maisie and 
Miss Skerrit would again desert the upper storey of the storm- 
beleaguered Lodge for the low, sheltered room, with its cheery 
fire of turf and its rocking-chairs. On these occasions the 
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scientific books were left on the shelf; " Rob Roy " or the 
" Antiquary " filled the long, dark hours with stirring life ; and 
while Miss Skerrit slumbered in her chair, Maisie would be 
surprised by morning, untired by the society of such com- 
panions as Diana Vernon and Dr. Dryasdust. 

At last the season of storms wore itself out, and spring 
began to dawn on the island. No leafing trees, no peeping 
flowers, gave notice of its coming; but walls of sea-foam 
dissolved from around the rocks, the arch of heaven was lifted 
high and blue, grey clouds, transmuted into gold, moved away 
and made a girdle of glory on the horizon ; while the larks 
soared and sang, higher and ever higher into the sun, the 
island ringing from end to end with the piercing music of 
their jubilation. 

Then began the boat-mending and boat-building on the 
beach, and in the early mornings the ring of the hammers, 
echoing from rock to rock, and with it the thud of a coasting 
oar, as the little coracles flew along the glittering waves from 
one vantage-point to another on the business of the moment 
Both doors of the porch of the Lodge stood open, and the 
children, more or less pent up by winter, now lived out-of- 
doors among the fisher-people, unrestrained by Maisie, who 
believed that a general feeling of comradeship with the poor 
could not be too early aroused in them — a large view which 
was deprecated by Molly. 

"Now, Miss Maisie, is it like me or Nonie ye want to 
hear yer father's childher talkin* all their lives? Sure I heard 
Miss Pet thryin* her best to say her words the same as the 
young Maillies say them. An' 'twas no use biddin' her not 
to do it. * Oh, Molly,' says she, * an' haven't they a sweet little 
way of talkin' ? ' says she. ' Don't I wish I could do it ! But 
my tongue is stiff,' says she, * an' my words come difierent.' 
•Keep yer little tongue stiff, thin, asthoreen,' says I, *for 
what's sweet for the likes o' them wouldn't be sweet at all for 
a Miss O'DriscolL' 'But they are Miss Maillies,' says she, 
*an' why wouldn't Maillies be as good as O'Driscolli?''' 
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" Well, upon my word," said Miss Skcrrit, " the democratic 
spirit is developing early in that child. How are you going 
to answer for it, Maisie? Not that I hold with too much 
conservatism, either, my dear." 

" I suppose Nature is the most obstinate conservative 
going," said Maisie, laughing; "and when you are delivered 
over into the hands of Nature, as we are here — well, we might 
fight under a more dangerous standard. As for the brogue, 
I feel I am developing it myself, and I have no objection. 
I should not think that you " 

" Oh, as for that, you may finish the sentence without fear 
of offending me. I own to my brogue, and even cherish it, 
having been decided on that course by observing the sj)eech- 
methods of some of my fellow-countrymen and women whom 
I met on my travels. There is more refinement in an honest 
touch of brogue than in the strivings of affectation to hide what 
one ought not to be ashamed of." 

Maisie kept an eye on her charge, however, and in these 
bright spring days she and Miss Skerrit would walk along the 
cliffs, and skirt across the edge of the bog by paths they had 
learned to follow, away to the West Quarter village, a nest of 
little stone cots among cliffs and boulders, facing a sheltered 
creek of sand and shingle and shelving reef-rock. Here the 
pungent smoke from the cabin hearth mingled with the salt 
sea odour of the atmosphere, and with it often wove a misty 
veil round the little settlement — a veil behind which lights and 
figures came and went, as in some hardly realized dream- 
world or fairy encampment. Here lived Johnny Maillie and 
his wife and ten small children, and while Luck and Pet, who 
delighted in them, played with these little islanders, Maisie 
and her friend would take their seat on the rocks, or improve 
an acquaintance with Mrs. Maillie and her neighbours. 

" How in the world do they feed all these creatures," said 
Maisie, " and spare a little rent for me ? I pay no rent, and 
I have some income, and the support of my family occasions 
me anxiety." 
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"Let us ask them," said Miss Skerrit "You can do it 
more delicately than I should." 

Maisie made skilful overtures, which were, however, un- 
necessary. Seeing the ladies hovering round, Mrs. Maillie 
found there was a sign of a shower, and invited them into her 
cabin. 

"It isn't fit for yez," she said; "but whatever it is, it's 
just as it come to us from the Almighty, an* yez are welcome 
to it. An* indeed, Miss Maisie, I want to thank ye for the 
beautiful doll that Miss Pet gave little Bidgy." 

" Oh, Mrs. Maillie, what a doll ! Both the eyes were out, 
and the nose was off I I was shocked when I heard that Pet 
had offered it to Bidgy." 

" Sure, Bidgy didn't know the differ, miss. She niver seen 
a doll before in her life. She says it got hurt, an' has a bed 
for it in ivery corner." 

" What do you feed them on to make them so rosy, Mrs. 
Maillie ? My children are pale compared with them." 

" Sorra much choice have I, musha ! There's the potatoes, 
as long as they'll come out o' the patch o' ground, an' then a 
bag o' meal from the store for porridge. An' the bit o' fish 
that's left when we've sent the haul away to make the rint 
An' a weeshie cup o' tay, if we can get it." 

" And when there's no fishing, and the potatoes are done, 
you have only the meal, and that you have to buy. What do 
you do when you have no money ? " 

" Oh, sure sorra thing can we do but go in debt, an* pay 
whin we can. When we can't pay any more, we can go 
hungry. Times has been on the island, when we had to be 
atin' the sea-weed, an' whin the turf failed wid the rain we did 
be burnin' the bits of wreck-wood we could gather up on the 
shore." 

" Well," said Maisie, as she and Miss Skerrit were walking 
homeward, " if ever famine attacks us here, I shall know what 
to do. I wonder what kind of savoury dish Oonah would 
cook for us out of sea-weed 1 '* 
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That very evenings on their return to the Lodge, it was 
found that the packet had come in, and there was a letter for 
Miss Bidelia. 

"Oh, Maisie, what news! The children have got the 
measles at Mount Skerrit, and Julia wants me! Oh, poor 
things, I must go to them. But, Maisie darling, how can I 
bear to leave you ? " 

It was a blow, certainly, for Miss Skerrit had been enjoying 
the change of weather, and the charms of the island discovered 
by it, and had announced that she saw no reason why she 
should not indefinitely prolong her visit. Her removal would 
be an affliction to the household. How could things go on 
without her cheery spirit, her affectionate sympathy, and her 
moral lectures ? 

She was packed up and ready to start next morning. 

"I will come back, my dears, I will indeed, as soon as 
the measles are over, and I am disinfected; for, of course, 
I could not think of bringing measles to the island. I'm glad 
I saw you through the winter, anyhow, and I will write to you 
a disinfected letter from Mount Skerrit I " 

Everybody cried as the little woman was pushed off in the 
packet, waving her handkerchief violently. The O'Driscolls 
were kindly children, and had not many friends, and in pro- 
portion to their affectionateness and their poverty was their 
regret for this departure. 
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CHAPTER XI 
" They must not evict us ! " 

MISS SKERRITS comforting arrival had occurred so 
early in her experience of life on Ram Derg, that Maisie 
felt desolate without her presence. Spring was on land and 
sea, however, and joy in the air, and regret was soon lost in the 
hope that the friend would return. Summer set in, and many 
(disinfected) letters crossed the sea from Miss Bidelia; but 
they reported such disastrous consequences of the measles 
at Mount Skerrit as precluded all probability of a speedy re- 
appearance at Ram Derg; and Maisie proceeded to set her 
own life running freely and mdependently in its newest 
current. 

WTiile the children were pursuing their own interests and 
amusements, she often took her walks alone^ and with a book 
in hand would make exploring expeditions^ climbing the cliffs, 
and venturing down into little new creeks, thinking of the past 
of her iskind, its history enshrined in its own small place in 
the history of our earth ; of its perfections unknown to the 
world, and of the creatures who may have once lived on it 
Here had walked, before her, sincere worshippers of those 
gods which were but the impersonation of the vivid and fresh 
conceptions of virtues and vices, beauty and ugliness, strength, 
power, and bounty, tenderness and loneliness, naturally formed 
in the mind of imaginative and ignorant man. 

" Their Ocean-god was Mananan Mac Lir, 
Whose angry lips 
In their white foam full often would inter 
Whole fleets of ships ; 
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Cromah, their Day-god and their Thunderer, 

Made morning and eclipse ; 
Bride was their queen of song, and unto her 

They prayed with fire-touched lips." 

On these cliffs the fire-worshippers had watched, perhaps, 
for the flame in the night sky that told them the Round Towers 
of Ireland were offering their homage to the sun — ^a signal 
for the kindling of their own sacred fires, whose blaze is still 
reflected on these headbnds in every returning month of 
June. Here, doubtless, came a band of new inhabitants when 
each fresh invasion of Ireland peopled the mother-island with 
a contribution from some eastern race. Evidently the Tuatha 
d^ Dananns were on Ram Derg, retiring from before the faces 
of their Milesian conquerors, and using their magic art to 
make for themselves fastnesses in the rocks and cliffs ; witness 
Oonah's testimony of the thieving the milk by a supernatural 
servitor with his silver vessel, issuing from and returning into 
a boulder ! Here they were, and here they are, still inhabiting 
their impregnable castles, shrouded in their mists, through 
which only an occasional rift will betray their continued 
presence. 

Though so seldom seen, the existence of " thim ones " was 
recognized and freely adverted to in whispers among the 
people, who lived so much among mists and storms, subject 
to the treachery of rocks and breakers, beleaguered by in- 
visible armies of the air, their ears always fllled with the 
shrieks and mutterings of elemental voices, that it were no 
wonder if an unseen population had remained among them, 
as real to their imaginatioh as the men and women and 
children who visibly and audibly shared their daily experience. 

So much for the earliest footprints traced by Maisie on her 
silver shore in the Atlantic. Also were to be found the later 
marks of the bare feet and the sandals of apostles and saints, 
those who had built cell and oratory over yonder above the 
low sands at the east of the island, whose chanting to the true 
God had preached peace to angry winds and breakers, and 
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taught this isolated people to Whom they ought to pray for 
protection in life's inevitable warfare, whether with natural 
obstacles or supernatural enemies. 

Summer passed quickly, leaving the O'Driscolls more in 
love than ever with their island, and better acquainted with 
its people, among whom they had many warm friends and 
interesting humble companions. Kathal was gathering round 
him quite a school of young astronomers, who were awestruck 
at first by his performances in the observatory, and afterwards 
enchanted by his giving them a peep through the telescope. 
Tan was always ready to take his notes, in return for which 
he listened indulgently to her " ravings " about architecture. 
Lally spent most of his out-of-school time in the harbour among 
the old sailors, or on sea with the fishermen ; while Honey sat 
by Maisie on the rocks, making wonderful works of art out of 
a lapful of clay. Luck and Pet were becoming thorough 
little bog-trotters, and Derelicta and Molly were sufficiently 
occupied by " the cutting " of some troublesome teeth. 

So the brilliant weather went past, leaving them all with 
robust frames and sunburnt faces, and while a late autumn was 
still lingering, an unexpected change was at hand. A letter 
came from Mr. Featherstone to Maisie, urgently requiring 
her presence in Dublin. 

" It is an absurd affair,* he wrote, " and I expect to have 
little difficulty in settling it; but it is necessary that you 
should be here. An old claim on your mother's property of 
the island of Ram Derg has been revived, and you are threatened 
with law proceedings." 

The same post brought a kind invitation from Mrs. 
O'Hanlon. 

"I have learned from Mr. Featherstone," she wrote, 
" that you are coming to Dublin immediately, and I wish to 
be the first to welcome you. The Judge and I hope you will 
make your home with us for as long a time as you can find it 
convenient to stay." 

Consternation fell on the family. Maisie going from them I 
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The island without Maisie would be impossible. Departing 
across that seven-mile sea^ how could they be sure that she 
would ever come back to them ? 

'^ Of course, I shall come back/' said Maisie. '^ I came to 
you from Rome, which is further away. And I did not even 
know you then. Now you are my very own children, and do 
you think I shall desert you ? " 

" No, you wouldn't," said Tan. " We all know it But it 
is very lonely for you, Maisie, travelling to Dublin, all that 
long way, by yourself." 

^'That will not trouble me much," said Maisie. ''I 
remember the way. At all events, I must go. I cannot 
allow any one to run away with our island. They must not 
evict us 1 " 

" What ought we to do, if they succeed ? " asked Tan. 

"Buy an old ship," said Lally, ''and cruise about We 
could fish for our dinners." 

" Thank you," said Kathal, " I'd rather stop on shore and 
look for employment. I think I'd try to get a situation as 
errand-boy to an observatory." 

" Luck could sweep a crossing," said Lally, " or turn a 
barrel-organ, and Honey and Pet could dance." 

" Oh, jolly ! " said Luck. " When may we begin, Maisie ? " 

" Tan would do anything, even sweep chimneys, especially 
if they were handsome, well-built chimneys. As for Molly and 
Derelicta, I think they would have to go round and beg " 

"And me? What are you going to do for me?" said 
Maisie. " Am I to be left out of the list of the industrious ? " 

" Oh, you — you would have to go back to Lady Junia ! " 

" I wouldn't," said Maisie. " I would open a little shop ; 
and you could all come to me in turns when you were out of 
employment" 

*^ You would, you would, Maisie I You are a thorough 
brick I " 

" The island is not gone yet, however, and I don't believe 
we shall be disturbed." 
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^^ They must not evict us ! '' 

Seeing that worse might happen^ the children agreed that 
they must be satisfied to let Maisie go; and her own un- 
easiness as to the safety of the family provision, so slender 
and so necessary, overbore all unwillingness and difficulty on 
her own part. Molly, who was at first loud in disapproval 
of Miss Maisie's travelling alone to Dublin, was silenced on 
hearing the alternative allotted to herself and Derelicta. 

" Well, Miss Maisie," she said at last, " Vm makin' up 
my mind that it's all for the best. Mrs. Judge is a good 
crature, an' sure your beautyful frocks are waitin' for ye there 
in Dublin. An' it's time y' got into some o' thim^ for ye're 
nearly threadbare ! " 

So Maisie departed one morning by the packet, leaving 
Molly in charge of the six O'Driscolls and Derelicta, who 
all stood on the clifif above the harbour, watching her till she 
rounded the Gun Rock, and disappeared behind Cromwell's 
Castle. She reached Galway in the evening without any 
untoward adventure^ and found Miss Skerrit watching for the 
long car by which she was to arrive. 

" All is going on pretty well now at Mount Skerrit," she 
said ; " and I just ran up to take you to your lodging, and see 
you off in the train to-morrow morning. I dare say we shall 
sit up all night talking ; but you can sleep in the train." 

Maisie was delighted to have the loneliness of the journey 
thus broken ; and Miss Skerrit's prediction was fulfilled as to 
the vigil. She had much to say, and made great haste to pour 
herself forth before morning. 

"John Thomond is in Dublin," she said "He had to 
come over about some family business, before going back to 
Rome to finish his engagements there. I hope you will see 
him. Indeed, I am sure you will, for he is a favourite with 
the O'Hanlons. I must ask you to take a message to him 
from me. I have knitted him a silk tie. I suppose he won't 
wear it ; but I intend it as a little keepsake." 

Maisie took the little parcel which was thrown to her at 
the last moment through the railway cairiage window^ and was 
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glad to know that she should find in Dublin a friend better 
and longer known than the comparative strangers, however 
kind, who had offered her their hospitality. 

Mrs. O'Hanlon's carriage met her at the train, and she was 
soon in the Judge's drawing-room in Merrion Square, where 
her hostess and the two Miss Featherstones, who had come to 
meet her, received her with an affectionate welcome. 

"You have grown rather thin, but your complexion is 
lovely," said Camilla, observing her critically. 

*' But, really, you are dreadfully shabby," said Diana : '^ is 
she not. Aunt Kitty? That old navy blue frock looks as if 
you had been bathing in it" 

" It has seen a good deal of weather," said Maisie, " but 
on Ram Derg it looks quite stylish." 

" We must send you your frocks that you left with us, if 
the moths have not eaten them. They will not be very old- 
fiftshioned. Things have changed rather little." 

*' I suppose I ought to be thankful for them now," said 
Maisie, " though I wanted to get rid of them." 

*' Father expects to see you to-morrow morning on some 
l^al business. He won't tell us what it is. It makes you 
seem quite important." 

" Does it ?" said Maisie, and she felt a little fear. If Mr. 
Featherstone had been so reticent, did it not look as if the 
matter of the claim on the island were more serious than he 
had led her to imagine ? 

Mrs. O'Hanlon observed a shade that crossed her &ce, and 
said, after the other girls had gone — 

*' You must not worry about that business matter, Maisie. 
I do not believe in it. .^id I am very grateful to it, my dear, 
for presenting itself^ as it has given me an opportunity for 
having you with me." 
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CHAPTER XII 
" I intend to open a Little Shop " 

MAISIE paid a formal business visit to Mr. Featherstone 
in his office the next morning, attired in the shabby 
frock of navy blue condemned by Diana. The lawyer was in 
his pink, a little impatient of her coming, and without being 
consciously critical of her costume, like his daughter, he 
thought she looked rather under a cloud, as she deserved to 
be. Though, in the main, the reverse of an ill-natured man, 
he was not unwilling to alarm her a little as to her security in 
her title to the island, if thereby he could render her more 
amenable to the advice of her friends, of whom he believed 
himself to be the most capable of administering correction and 
giving counsel 

*' Now, my young lady," he said in his half-joking, half- 
testy manner, " I am going to try to get you out of this 
difficulty. You must answer a few questions, and sign a few 
papers." 

Maisie answered the questions and signed the papers, but 
left the office quite uncertain as to the meaning of the whole 
business, and still unaware of the extent to which her little 
property was in any serious danger. It seemed to her that 
Mr. Featherstone had for some purpose refrained from satisfying 
her curiosity or anxiety ; and her uneasiness as to his reasons 
administered to her more than the chastisement by which he 
intended to benefit her. 

It was a short walk from Dame Street to Merrion Square, 
but on her way Maisie turned up Grafton Street, and went into 
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a bookseller's shop to look for a particular school-book for 
her advanced class on Ram Derg. A tall figure stood with 
his back to her at the counter, and when she spoke to the 
shopman, turned and confronted her. 

" Miss O'Driscoll ! " 

" Oh, Professor, I am so glad to meet you. I see Rome. 
Oh, the blue skies, the hills, the excavations ! You have them 
all in your face. Was it in another world that we knew 
them?" 

" Quite another world. Rome is not Rome now the friends 
are gone." 

*' I think it will be always Rome. I am in a different 
world now. How happy we were ! How kind Lady Junia 
was, and — ^and — everybody 1 " 

" You do not forget ? " 

" I am not a forgetter." 

" You insisted on going, and you would not return " 

" How could I act otherwise ? You have never seen my 
children." 

" I wish I could see them." 

"If they could only come by the penny post, I would 
send for them. I suppose it would be quite as difficult for you 
to come to Ram Derg ?" 

" Quite, at this moment. But who knows ? One day 
Mahomet might find his way to the mountain, if the mountain 
would welcome him." 

" What a welcome he would get ! I wonder if you have 
any idea of KathaVs rapture with his telescope. And Tan, 
my eldest girl, delights in your present of Ruskin. She is 
bent on building artistic houses for the fishermen — if we could 
only find something in our bog — radium, for instance ! " 

"Talking of findings, you have not inquired for Lord 
Peristyle." 

" I am not unmindful How is he ? and where is he ? " 

" I hear he is in excellent health, and busily engaged, as 
usual, in excavating, or in preparing to excavate, somewhere^ 
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and something 1 I am not sure where he is at present, or 
whether he is actually digging. I saw an announcement in 
the papers some time ago that he is in search of the Urim and 
Thummim, and as the field of search is admitted to be as wide 
as the world, he has marked out occupation for himself which 
is likely to be lasting." 

Maisie laughed. " He is a good boy. I hope he will 
succeed. It will make him famous, and how delighted he 
wiU be ! " 

They were walking up Nassau Street, Maisie began to 
hasten, fearing she might be late for luncheon, and they parted 
at the comer of Dawson Street. 

"I am bound for the Royal Irish Academy," said the 
Professor, "where some freshly discovered ancient Irish 
objects of gold have been temporarily deposited. It was at 
the Academy, you know, that the movement to collect and 
preserve such treasure was inaugurated. Some other day you 
will come to see them, I hope, and Mrs. O'Hanlon will accom- 
pany you. Meanwhile, I shall meet you again this evening, 
shall I not ? I am invited to dine at the Judge's." 

That evening there was quite a large party at Judge 
0'Hanlon*s, including the Featherstones, Professor Thomond, 
and some others, with whom Maisie was unacquainted. At 
table she sat opposite to a lively lady whose friends addressed 
her as Tabby, and to whom she had been introduced as Mrs. 
Dermod MacMurrough. 

"She is quite a character, and has a funny history," 
Diana had said. " Her husband is very clever, and is a great 
friend of Professor Thomond. I will tell you more about 
them afterwards." 

Maisie's face was sparkling with animation ; and, attired in 
one of the fascinating frocks, which still looked quite fresh 
after its year of retirement, she appeared less displeasing in 
the eyes of Mr. Featherstone than in the morning. Ram 
Derg was less in evidence, and a faint reflection from Lady 
Junia's halo of importance and prosperity once more hovered 
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around her. She met the eyes of the lady who was called 
Tabby, observing her with great interest, and at last Mrs. 
MacMurrough spoke to her across the table, with good- 
humoured urgency — 

" Do tell us something about your island and your children. 
Miss O'DriscoU. I am dying to hear about them." 

Maisie laughed. " The island is delightful, and the chil- 
dren are thriving, thank you. Each of them has grown an inch 
since they went there. And as for their minds, if freedom and 
sea air continues to sharpen their wits, the worlds of science, 
art, and literature will hardly keep pace with them." 

Mr. Featherstone frowned. The education of the boys was 
his particular grievance, though he had never seriously con- 
sidered any practical plan for its advancement. 

" What is the particular science ? As a mere smatterer, I 
should be glad to put myself in touch with such rising genius," 
said Dr. MacMurrough. 

" Astronomy," said Maisie. ** We have an observatory on 
the island. We also study architecture, and intend to build 
great monuments for the improvement of the universe." 

" Highly ridiculous 1 " growled Mr. Featherstone. 

** If we are to be evicted," said Maisie, demurely, " we may 
as well enjoy ourselves in our absurd fashion as long as we are 
able." 

" Evicted ! " cried Tabby. " I thought I heard that you 
were yourself the landlord ! " 

" So I fancied," said Maisie ; " but it seems there has been 
some mistake." 

" A flaw in the title. We are going to try to put it right," 
said Mr. Featherstone. " But I am not sure if eviction wouldn't 
be best." 

"We should endeavour to make the best of it," said 
Maisie, with spirit. 

" Humph ! For instance ? What would you do for yourself 
and your family in that case, my independent young lady ? " 

" Oh, we have thought it out long ago," said Maisie, " and 
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decided on the parts we are each to play. Lally says he will 
go before the mast " 

" What mast ? " growled Mr. Featherstone. 

"Any mast. The first that may put into Ram Derg 
harbour. Kathal resolves to apply for the post of errand-boy 
at an observatory." 

** Good lads 1 " said the Professor. 

" They'll do," said Dr. MacMurrough. 

"And, pray, how will you act, yourself?" asked Mr. 
Featherstone, crossly, feeling that the sympathies of the table 
were getting away from him. 

" I intend to open a little shop. There will be the younger 
ones, you know, and Molly, and the baby." 

" A shop ! " cried Mr. Featherstone, aghast. " Where ? " 

" In Dublin, of course. Somewhere in this neighbourhood, 
I think," said Maisie, with a sly glance at the Judge, who had 
been watching her with twinkling eyes, and enjoying his 
brother-in-law's perturbation. 

"What will you sell in your shop?" asked Tabby, with 
delighted interest. " I will deal with you." 

" Oh, everything you can want, from newspapers to needles 
and tapes. Thank you, Mrs. MacMurrough. It is good to 
be assured of at least one customer." 

" You did not tell me that there was danger of your being 
deprived of your island," said the Professor later in the evening, 
when he sat down beside Maisie in the drawing-room. 

" I forgot all about it Indeed, I do not believe in it I 
think Mr. Featherstone only wants to frighten me out of the 
place. And what does he think he would do with us ? Can 
you imagine his state of mind if I were to open that shop ? " 

Thomond laughed. "He would leave Merrion Square, 
and take a place in the country. But, jesting apart, it is a 
serious matter, the education of those bright boys." 

" Of course it is. Do I not think about it night and day ? 
My great desire is to earn a little money and send them, to 
coU^e." 
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"It would take more than a little money. And what 
means have you of earning even the smallest amount of it? " 

" I might start some industry. Knitting and lacemaking 
are overdone. We have a splendid bog. If I could only 
manufacture peat-fuel for the market I " 

" It is not very paying, and it needs capital. Have you 
minerals on the island ? " 

"I do not know. The boys thought they had found 
radium. Kathal sent a black stone, with a piece of something 
like silver set in it, to an expert, but was disappointed. The 
substance was not radium." 

" I should like to see the stone. An island like that ought 
to have some workable possibilities. One could not give an 
opinion without an examination." 

** Well, when Mahomet comes to the mountain, he will give 
us an opinion," said Maisie as she bade him good night. 

He held her hand for a moment. " I wish it were to- 
morrow ! I hope the mountain will keep steady till he comes." 

" Oh, I think it is steady enough, in spite of Mr. Feather- 
stone 1 " said Maisie, laughing. 

Next day there were visits to the Royal Irish Academy to 
see the ancient Irish Manuscripts, and to the Museum for inspec- 
tion of the antique shrines and ornaments of gold and gems, 
and other objects of early Irish art unearthed from the bogs, 
in all of which the Professor took much pride and interest. 

" It is almost a pity they are all kept here," said the Pro- 
fessor. " So few p)eople see them, and consequently so many 
disbelieve in their existence. I never visit a London collection 
without wishing to make a loan of these evidences of our early 
artistic culture." 

That was the Professor's last day in Dublin, and on the 
morrow he departed for Rome. But Maisie's visit was pro- 
longed by Mr. Featherstone,. whether through characteristic 
dilatoriness or deliberate procrastination on his part, she was 
unable to determine. Meanwhile the Judge's house was a 
pleasant place to stay in : his wife was full of kindness, and ** the 
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O'Hanlon boys," as the Featherstones called the banister and 
the Civil Service man, were devotedly attentive to their cousin. 
They went so far as to propose to give up their usual Con- 
tinental trip, and make a raid on Ram Derg next summer. 

" I must warn you that there is only one house on the 
island, and that the O'Driscolls fill it," said Maisie. "So 
unless you can come with a house on your back like the 
snails, or bring your tents, you had better keep on the lines 
of hotel and pension." 

" A snug little house-boat would be the thing," said Jack. 

Maisie shook her head **I am not sure what the Gun 
Rock would think of your house-boat. A good deal would 
depend on that. And besides, I fear our island cookery 
would disagree with you." 

" Of course we should bring a chefP^ 

" Well, come, if you dare ; but remember I warned you." 

" Tabby is another person longing to explore your king- 
dom," said Camilla. " I confess I would rather have Maisie 
here than go to look for her on Ram Derg. But Tabby is an 
original." 

"Pity the oil is not flowing still," said Jack. "Mrs. 
MacMurrough would have thought little of making Ram Derg 
the site of a populous manufacturing town. Hey, presto ! and 
the thing would have been done." 

" What could * oil * have to do with it ? " asked Maisie. 

" I forgot you didn't know," said Camilla. " Tabby was a 
millionairess — heiress of wonderful oil-wells. Ten years ago 
she was quite a heroine in Dublin ; scattering her money about 
in the most whimsical manner." 

" A very excellent manner," said Jack. 

" Oh yes. She did a great deal of good with it. Her 
husband and she were the funniest pair. They would not 
marry so long as the fortime was there, and when it failed they 
became engaged. When it came back, they built a great 
medical laboratory: and when the oil finally stopped they 
were delighted. No one can pity them, howeveii for they 
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are very comfortably off; and they have five or six jolly little 
children, as original as Tabby herself." 

" MacMurrough is one of the most distinguished men of 
the day in his profession/' said Jack ; " and a thoroughly good 
fellow. I don't know any pair so enviably happy and 
amiable." 

" Well, I wish the oil had lasted," said Maisie. " Ram 
Derg could have done with a share of its benevolence." 

At this moment Mrs. Dermod MacMurrough entered the 
room, and was greeted with laughter. 

" Speak of angels, and they appear. We have just been 
telling tales of you, Mrs. Tabby." 

" My ears were burning. What have you been saying to 
Miss O'Driscoll about me?" 

" Only that you had once as many fads as she has herself." 

"I have quite as many still, if not more. A creature 
without fads is as a wilderness without water. Nothing can 
grow in it. With your faddist you have all kinds of delightful 
possibilities." 

"Well, Maisie's fads and yours ought to be of the very 
opposite character ; yours sprang from too much riches, and 
hers from too little. You built factories, and she goes to live 
on a desert island." 

" There isn't a bit of difference ; it all comes to the same. 
Poverty and riches both work the same way. You just get 
hold of the idea that you want to do the best thing you know 
of with the possibilities that come in your way. I had money, 
and no creatures to benefit, till I went out to look for them. 
Maisie has creatures to benefit, ready made, and no money. 
As far as purpose goes, the two ends will meet" 

"Tabby dear, lecturing is fatiguing work. Have another 
cup of tea." 

"Now, Camilla, you must set up a fad. You will never 
find life sufficiently interesting till you do so." 

" At present my fad is to get an increase in my allowance 
for dress-money. I learn from you that to be of any use in 
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the world you must be either poor or rich ; and I am neither. 
So what is the good of attempting to be anything but a moth 
or a butterfly ? " 

" Come and see my children, Maisie, though I cannot see 
yours just yet," said Tabby. 

And Maisie went, entering thus on a friendship which 
proved to be one of the happiest of her life, and sweetened 
the remainder of that visit to Dublin, which, appearing to 
have no particular result in the matter of the disputed title 
to Ram Derg, came to a sudden and unexpected conclusion. 

Molly wrote that Derelicta had got the measles — how, 
nobody could tell, unless they had come from Mount Skerrit in 
Miss Bidelia's disinfected letter. And Maisie arose and fled 
back to her island 
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CHAPTER XIII 
I can hear of no Compromise " 



RETURNED to Ram Derg, Maisie found the inhabitants 
of the Lodge in a state of excitement. Mark Twain's 
question, " Have you had the measles ? If so, how many ? " had 
gone round the entire circle, and the census had not produced 
evidence of a single measle. Molly avowed she had never had 
the ailment, and that, though at her time of life it would be 
sure to kill her, yet she would undertake to nurse Derelicta 
through the danger. Oonah was of a different mind. Her 
only experience of the measles was seeing a neighbour's girl 
laid up with it, and she thought it would be a delightful 
novelty to be disabled and nursed. The six O'Driscolls were 
absolutely without knowledge of any kind of sickness, but as 
Molly said, " those kind of childher were sure to have it the 
worst!" Maisie had no recollection of ever having had 
measles herself, but she decided wisely, on forbearing, to avow 
the impression. 

" If we stay here, we shall all have it, and we can nurse 
each other," said Lally, hopping about with delight " I say, 
Maisie, advertise for an old broken-down ship, and tether it to 
the rocks, and make a house-boat of it ! " 

"A hospital, you mean ! " said Tan. 

" A convalescent home ! " said Kathal. 

m 

" Oh, you can stay on your observatory. Mars and Venus 
will take care of you I " 

Maisie quickly decided to banish the children, and before 
night arrangements were made to board out Kathal and Lally 
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with the captain of a schooner lying up for repairs in the 
harbour ; and the two little ones were taken in by Mrs. Maillie, 
the wife of Johnny Maillie the boat-carpenter. Tan and 
Honey pick-nicked out-of-doors all day, and made themselves 
a sitting-room of a dry cave where Honey kept her modelling 
clay, only returning at night, when they crept in through a 
lower window to their sleeping-room. Maisie and Molly 
stood their ground; and Gonah went about in a carbolic 
blouse and apron. As it proved in the end, the attack of 
measles was a very slight one, and Derelicta remained the 
least disturbed and most disinterested person concerned in the 
visitation. 

Not so Miss Skerrit, who was dismayed by the suggestions 
made to her by friends on all sides, that she was accountable 
for the cruel outbreak of measles on Ram Derg, and who 
announced that, all being now tolerably tranquil at Mount 
Skerrit, she was returning to the island to give her assistance 
in nursing the invalids. 

" I am perfectly disgusted," she wrote, " at the reflections 
on poor little Derelicta, and the resignation with which utter 
strangers to the family have accepted her probable removal. 
' So nice for her to get to heaven at once ; such a relief to 
Miss O'Driscoll ! ' they keep saying, as if they had the weighing 
and measuring of the values of lives. I do assure you, my 
dear, that persons who are themselves practically, as far as one 
can see, the merest rubbish in other people's way, will be the 
first to turn down their thumbs in such a case." 

To this letter Maisie wrote a reply, reminding Bidelia that 
her rash charity might keep her in Ram Derg the entire winter, 
as last year it had done ; and it were wise to remember that 
the storms were due, and the measles nearly gone. The only 
answer, however, to such disinterested counsel was the imme- 
diate arrival of Miss Skerrit, bringing quantities of disinfectants, 
and performing mysterious ceremonies all over the house, 
which was dim with the smoke of her fumigations. After that 
the children were gathered back again into the Lodge^ not 
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without difficulty, as all were in love with the wild life they had 
been leading, and fascinated by the friendships they had made 
with the fishermen's families. The institution of the school- 
room had been completely overturned, and was not very easy 
to set up again. 

" I confess I don't see how you are going to get on with 
them, Maisie," said Miss Skerrit. *' I mean as to education." 

" There have been such serious interruptions," said Maisie. 
" First that silly alarm about the law, and the unnecessary visit 
to Dublin. Then the measles ! " 

" And Derelicta looking as healthy and unconcerned as if 
she had not been at the bottom of the mischief ! " 

"She has disappointed those designs on her life," said 
Maisie. ^^No wonder she is pleased with herself, poor 
mite 1 " 

School reopened, and Miss Skerrit took up her position as 
assistant teacher once more, but after a few skirmishes with the 
boys on points of history she felt a little nervous, remarking 
that they were a year older, and a year better informed, than 
when she had attempted to instruct them before ; and prudently 
subsided into a comer with the twins. 

" Of course, f/uy will soon be snubbing me too," she said ; 
'^ so I had better make hay while the sun shines ; " and she 
worked away in the department of English spelling. 

That winter set in early with great rains, as well as the 
usual storm, and with more than the ordinary dearth of food 
experienced at the season. In the first week of the bad 
weather, there was no fish ; meat was out of the question, and 
even eggs failed. Boats could not go out, and hens would not 
lay, cows and goats refused to give milk. A great baking of 
soda bread on the griddle ^vas always going on, and tinned 
milk and long-salted butter were looked on as treasures. 

" So long as I have my cup of tea, I shall never feel that 
I suffer privation," said Miss Skerrit, cheerfully, in reply to 
Maisie's regrets for her poor entertainment. 

While this was the state of things, Lally developed a genius 
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for providing unexpected supplies^ and after spending hours on 
the rocks with a line and hook, would arrive home with strings 
of little fishes called pbbogues (small pollock), which made a 
capital dish in default of anything more substantial. 

One evening, when the table was laid for a meal of some 
kind^ the great red fire of turf lighting up the room, the sea 
growling and the rain pouring in torrents, Lally was admitted 
into the porch, water pouring from his hair and running from 
the oilskin calash that covered his shoulders, flourishing a big 
bunch oi plobogues, 

" Tve caught the supper I " he cried triumphantly. " But I 
say, Maisie, a queer chap has landed on the island. What a 
day he took to come ! I heard him asking where he could 
lodge — said he had been out for hours, and wondered he wasn't 
drowned. I'd like to know what he is up to ! " 

Before any one could express astonishment, two figures were 
seen looming through the rainy darkness, by the light of a 
lantern carried by an island boatman. 

" Here he is," said Lally. '* Wants a night's lodging, I 
bet I " 

^* Oh no," said Maisie. 

The stranger was now at the door, and stepped into the 
porch, dripping with rain which fell plentifully from his hat as 
he took it off and bowed. 

*' Miss O'Driscoll, I presume 1 Excuse me. I have had 
an unfortimate crossing — had no idea the distance was so 
great Allow me to introduce myself — Mr. Morris Dancer, a 
connection, in fact a relation of the O'Driscoll family. Having 
some interest in the island, and being anxious to see it, I came. 
I admit I chose rather an unlucky day to cross." 

" Very," said Maisie, and could say no more. 

Mr. Morris Dancer was, she knew, the person who had 
laid claim to be the rightful owner of Ram Derg. What in 
the name of hurricanes and torrents had brought him here ? 

The tempest was rising ; the wind, bullying its way into the 
porch, threatened to turn the house inside out. The door was 
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shut, and the intruder stood as if waiting to be invited to the 
hospitality of the Lodge. 

"I hope I am not going to be troublesome," he said; 
" but I am come to beg you to give me a lodging for the 
night." 

" I am very sorry," said Maisie, " but every room is occu- 
pied. Perhaps you could find shelter in some of the fishermen's 
cottages." 

" To be sure, sir ! Come along. I tould you so," said the 
boatman. " I tould you the Lodge was full — ^just bilin' over 
wid childher. If y* come on to West Quarther village, Til find 
y* a shakedown somewhere." 

" Thank you, my good friend. I am too wet — a perfect 
sponge. I can travel no further. If you have a comfortable 
inn or hostelry close by here, I will try to reach it." 

" I tould you there was nothin' o' the sort," said the boat- 
man. " Come on now, sir, for I must get home, an* if I take 
the lanthem wid me, y'll be left in the dark." 

" Miss O'Driscoll, I appeal to you as a relative of your 
mother's family. Allow me to save my life. I have dry 
clothing here in my portmanteau. Have you not a sofa 
somewhere on which I could rest ? " 

Maisie hesitated, and was lost. The portmanteau was 
shoved into the porch, and the door was shut in the face of the 
boatman, who went away with his lantern, grumbling. 

*'You had better take him to your room, Kathal," said 
Maisie, faintly, " and let him change his things." 

" That's good 1 " said Kathal. " I don't want a fellow 
like that saving his life in my room. Who wanted his life over 
here?" 

^'Dear boyl What can we do? Let us make the best 
of it!" 

Before long the unwelcome visitor had prevailed on the two 
boys to carry his portmanteau to their room, and to get him all 
the aids to his toilet which the house would afford. He asked 
plaintively to have a fire lighted in his room ; and that^ too, 
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was done, while he coughed and gasped, protesting against the 
pungent odour of the turf, and the primitive housekeeping 
which did not provide coal. 

" So Irish I " he murmured. " I may say it without oflfence, 
because I acknowledge that I am three parts Irish myself." 

'* Don't make us too awfully proud," said Lally, who waited 
on him with good nature, seeing that he was genuinely shivering 
with cold. 

Meanwhile Miss Skerrit had met Maisie, her face pale with 
consternation. 

" What is the meaning of it ? What have you done, Maisie ? 
To admit a strange man into a lonesome house full of women 
and children ! It is dreadful 1 " 

^' It could not be helped I was most unwilling. But 
seeing that he is a relative, and on such a night " 

" Jf a. relative^ he is an enemy. But I believe he is an 
impostor^ perhaps a burglar, a murderer I " 

'' Oh no." 

" Why not ? He may get up in the night, and — and " 

" What is there to burgle ? " 

" Well, there is my watch, and yours. And I confess 1 have 
a small sum of money. I will hide it, as a precaution — make a 
slit in my mattress, and put it in. But then, if he wakened me 
and asked questions, I suppose I should give it to him to save 
my life.'' 

" It would be better to do so/' said Maisie. " Perhaps we 
had best hang up our watches in the porch, so that he needn't 
waken us." 

" Oh, you may laugh, but I mean to stay awake all night, 
and to lock my door. But, then, if I were to hear him killing 
any one else I should want to run out 1 " 

" Put it all out of your head," said Maisie. " I believe he 
is Mr. Morris Dancer, a very eccentric person, as I have heard 
tell of him ; but we have nothing to dread from him worse 
than his impertinent intrusion, and ultimate intentions and 
powers with regard to eviction." 
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AVhen the supper— of tea, broiled flodcgues, and hot griddle- 
cakes — was served, the stranger appeared in full evening-dress, 
and took his seat at the board between Lally and Kathal, and 
facing Tan and Honey, while Maisie and Miss Skerrit sat at 
either end of the table. The boys had placed themselves on 
each side of him as a kind of guard, and observed his pro- 
ceedings with the keenest interest. Being now comfortable, 
however, and feeling quite at home, his manners proved not 
only civilized, but almost courtly, and he began to express his 
pleasure in so unusual an experience. 

*' Thank you, a little more. Such appetite is a pleasant 
novelty. The whole thing is most original. I assure you, 
Miss O'Driscoll, I did not premeditate intruding on you. I 
imagined oiu: island quite a different kind of place, with room 
for everybody." 

His eyes flitted from the two young rosy faces opposite, 
framed in the abundant gold of their tresses, to Maisie's 
dark spirited head and eyes sparkling, half with suppressed 
annoyance — half with appreciation of the humorous side of 
the situation. In her plain white blouse and black skirt she 
looked more charming than do most girls when dressed for a 
ball — B. fact which Mr. Morris Dancer's weak pink-lidded eyes 
did not fail to note, as they avoided Miss Skerrit's looks of 
latent distrust and indignation, and devoted their attention to 
the youthful hostess. 

After supper he attended the ladies to the drawing-room, 
bowed them into their rocking-chairs, and himself took 
possession of an archaic sofa which stood against the wall 
facing the fire. 

'^ It is, indeed, an inclement night ! " as between thunder- 
rolls from the sea the noise of the rain was heard lashing the 
window-panes. '^I shudder to think of what would have 
become of me if you had refused me your hospitality. You 
see, I was anxious to visit the island, and to have an interview 
with my cousin. Miss O'Driscoll, on the subject of the owner- 
ship. Mr. Featherstone has been a little unsatisfactory in 
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the matter, trying to wave me aside^ and make light of my 
pretensions. That has been very hurtful to me, for it puts me 
in the light of an impostor. I have been trying to think of a 
compromise." 

Maisie sat up in her chair. " I may as well be frank with 
you, Mr. Dancer," she said. *' I can hear of no compromise. 
The island is mine, and I mean to keep possession of it." 

Mr. Morris Dancer put his long white hands, with their 
thin-pointed finger-tips, together, and looked over them at 
Maisie, with mild persistence. 

" Quite so. Naturally," he said, nodding his head " And 
yet I am the real owner. Two wills were made by my grand- 
father on one day. I think I can prove that the first was 
in favour of your mother, and that the last gave the island 
to me." 

" Mr. Featherstone thinks otherwise." 

"Some little matters that have come to light within the 
last fortnight have caused him to waver. But, as I have said, 
I wished to see my youthful cousin on the subject I feel a 
real unwillingness to dispossess her. And now that I have 
made her acquaintance in so original and unexpected a manner 
— have received her charming hospitality, it occurs to me that 
a compromise, which would secure her in permanent possession, 
might be made without much difficulty." 

Maisie felt her resentment rising, and, as her only safe- 
guard, changed the conversation abruptly. 

Next morning, the weather being wonderfully fine after the 
storm, it was suggested to Mr. Dancer that he ought to seize a 
good opportunity for escaping from the island. He preferred, 
however, to take the risk of remaining to explore his property ; 
and Lally and Kathal undertook to lead him around, according 
to a plan of their own, including a good deal of floundering 
in the wettest part of the bog, from which, after giving him a 
thorough fright, they mercifully extracted him. 

After that, his enthusiasm for Ram Derg was somewhat 
damped, and during the course of the evening he explained to 
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Maisie that he cansidered ±e Tiacvi rii:ti Mr.d: for i rwiderce 
in winter. 

"It would be chanmng :cr simmer :jz:ir.dz^/ he said, 
"and that is the view I have '::ii.;:n jt" :c. A ^uicahie house 
might be built ' 

"' It would not be conTenient :o me ?J hialc, ' said Maisie. 
''and we are all pieased to make lc :ur perrrarrent home. 
Winter as well as dimmer has its charms.'* 

*' Ah. doubtless.** said Mr. Dancer, ziancin^ :owar.is :';'r 
window, as the openi::^ thunders :?t" a c^tsa 5t':rm shook. 
the sashes, and rain rattled on ±e panes like graze-sho:. 
*'But" — recovering his composure — "as :o ±e building. 
I have been thinkini; of takin:? that on m-rself. I am verv 
fortunately circumstanced in the possession of a perfect English 
home ; but I would wish to have also a sun:mer residence in 
Ireland. This is really my only reason for pressing my claim : 
and^ as I have said, now that I have made acquaintance with 
my delightful young relatives, I am more than ever in favour 
of a compromise which would make everybody comfortable.^ 

Seeing Maisie's colour rise s^ain. Miss Skerrit began to 
show a red signal of war on either cheek-bone; but Lally 
saved the situation by a sudden strumming of the banjo, which 
he had been nursing on his knee^ having ascertained that it 
was an instrument particularly disliked by Mr. Dancer. The 
twins were at once " on the floor," playing their little toes and 
heels in an Irish jig ; and the visitor, whose countenance grew 
mure miserable every moment^ at last made a hasty retreat to 
his ft|)artment. 

At breakfast the next morning Lally paid him particular 
Attrnlion. 

•* Vc)U don't look well this morning. I am afraid you have 
not Rl(«pt. Prrhaps you got a chill in the bog yesterday.'' 

Mr. DnncMT looki^l alanned. ''It was quite an unusual 
rxprritMicc ; but I hofK; to cHcaixs bad consequences/' he said 
itnpnfiily. 

*' I hojK* it U iu)t the incaHlcs/' said Lally, symimthetically. 
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"We had the house full of them just before you arrived, 
you know." 

*' No ; I wasn't aware of it I never had measles, and 
I am particularly susceptible of fevers. You ought to have 
told me." 

" We didn't want to frighten you. And the room you had 
to get was our hospital." 

" This is most serious. Did you say that I looked unwell ? " 

*' I think your face looks rather red, and you seem a little 
shaky," said Lally, with a glance full of grave concern. 

" You have a doctor on the island, of course ? " said Mr. 
Dancer, tremulously. 

" Oh no ; we are a very healthy family, and struggle 
through our illnesses without messing with medicine." 

" That is very wrong. Perfectly criminal. You ought to 
consider the lives of your visitors." 

" We haven't had any until you honoured us," said Lally. 
" If you hadn't been blown in on us by that storm, we should 
have warned you that measles are dangerous to grown-up 
people. But if you escape this time, and live to take the 
place into your own hands, you can build more new houses 
than one, you know, and have a doctor on the spot." 

Mr. Morris Dancer stood up, and walked with faltering 
steps to the window, to look at the weather. 

" The sea is very high, but there appears to be a lull in 
the wind," he said faintly. 

"These lulls last a few hours only," said Lally. "The 
storm will rise again at nightfall." 

" Do you think you could find me a boatman to take me 
across in the mean time ? If I am going to have an illness, 
the sooner I am on shore the better chance for my life." 

" I quite agree with you," said Lally ; " and if you like, I 
will go at once and make all the arrangements for you. How 
soon will you be ready to start ? " 

" Immediately. I shall make my adieux to Miss O'DriscoU, 
and follow you down to the beach." 
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Lally turned to go, but looked back through the half-closed 
door. 

" I forgot to say," he said, " that in case you like to stay 
and take the risk " 

Mr. Dancer stared and frowned, and Lally vanished, 
closing the door behind him. 

Half an hour later the intruder's portmanteau, hastily 
packed, was carried down to the beach, and the boat that 
carried him disappeared in the foam that circled round the 
Gun Rock. 

And that evening there was much mirth at the supper- 
table in the Lodge at Ram Deig. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
The Bog-slide 

THE excitement caused by Mr. Dancer's presence (even 
more than by his pretensions) came to an end; but 
heavy rains continued to fall, and in mid-winter the inhabitants 
of Ram Derg began to bethink them that there had once been 
a deluge. 

"Is the world goin' to be dhrownded entirely?" asked 
one of another in moments of fear. 

" Y'omadhaims ! " said Johnny Maillie. " D*ye know what 
yez are talkin' about? Did y' niver see a rainbow? D*ye 
know what it manes ? That's niver to happen twicet. Didn't 
Himself promise it ? " 

" Sure we know that well enough," said an old fisherman. 
" It's fire that is to desthroy the world ; an' rain isn't the way 
to set about it." 

Destruction was in the air, however. At first the bog 
soaked in the rain like a sponge, but by-and-by it was 
covered with water and became a lake ; the island appearing 
as a basin more than half filled with black fluid, the higher 
ground and headlands forming an uneven rim. Sometimes, 
when high seas leaped the cliffs. Ram Derg was almost 
entirely under water, and seemed likely to be quite submerged ; 
but, except at such moments, the flood centred itself in the 
bog, apparently with intention of permanence. 

As one day followed another the outlook for next year 
became a dreary one ; the little patches of tillage remained 
submerged, and the prospect of turf-cutting and turf-drying 
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was startlingly uncertain. As the flood continued to rise^ a 
vague alarm grew and increased among the people, whose 
sanguine nature and habitual trustfulness in Providence render 
them slow to believe in danger, as well as willing to go to 
meet it when they realize its actual approach. The children, 
including the O'Driscolls, were at first fascinated by the 
unusual aspect of things, and delighted in noting the encroach- 
ments of the gradually spreading mid-sea of the island, paddling 
on its surface in a corragh (canoe), filched from the beach for 
their amusement. But soon even the most thoughtless were 
impressed by the ominous looks of the old sailors and fisher- 
men, as they stood above the uncanny sea which had risen 
in their midst, as if a hole bored in their little territory were 
letting in the ocean. 

" If it isn't a leak, I don't know what it is," said one of the 
wiseheads. 

" Sorra leak 1 " said another. " Sure it's the bog itself, 
that has the water in it, down below, an' the rain makes that 
much more of it. The whole thing is tumin' into nothin' 
but slush, an' God knows where it is goin' to drain to 1 " 

"Johnny Maillie says there will be no potatoes and no 
turf next year," said Lally to Maisie. 

" Oh, the poor people ! " cried Maisie. " Can it be true, 
I wonder?" 

" I suppose that is meant to prepare you for no rent," said 
Miss Skerrit, drily. 

" One must be prepared for it," said Maisie. " How can 
they get ' honey from tiie rock and oil from the flinty stone ' ? 
God will have to take care of us all ; and He knows how to 
do it" 

" You are more of the philosopher than I am, my dear," 
said Bidelia, bristling all over with alarm and distress. 

" But not more of a Christian, I am sure," said Maisie, 
who was, however, very pale and silent for the next hour 
or two. 

All this was merely the preliminary of disaster. One night, 
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when the rain had ceased and the moon was full, and the 
cliffs of Ram Derg lifted their heads and shoulders black 
against a pearly sky^ piercing and rending the ocean mists 
that clung around them, a great roar, uttered by neither storm 
nor sea, wakened up the island, and people started out of 
their sleep and cried to each other to know what the terrible 
sounds might mean which were not to be accounted for by 
anything in their experience. 

In the middle of the night Maisie and Miss Skerrit met 
with scared faces in the passage between their rooms, in time 
to see Kathal and Lally disappearing do^n the stairs and out 
of the house door. Dressing hastily, they followed, and getting 
outside the Lodge, stood in the dim moonshine looking in the 
direction from whence the weird noise proceeded. By such 
light as there was they could just discern that the watery 
centre of the island had turned into a moving and heaving 
monster, and that it bellowed as it went. 

Speechless with amazement and dismay, they stared in the 
direction of this horror. 

" Is the ocean rising to swallow us ? " said Maisie at last 

" It is the bog that has been under water. It is the bog- 
slide. It is not moving towards us. We are on the high 
ground," said Bidelia. "It will go down the slope to the 
West Quarter village." 

" What is a bog-slide ? " asked Maisie, breathlessly. 

" I fear we shall soon see," said Bidelia, grimly. " If those 
boys would only come back and tell us what it is doing ! " 

They returned to the house, and kindled fire and lamp, 
and waited, going forth again to listen to the uncanny sounds, 
and to strain their eyes through the moon-mists, trying to see 
the thing that was happening. By the lights in the distance 
here and there, glancing from place to place, they saw that 
the people were abroad and in excitement, and they ventured 
as far as they dared in the direction of the bog, but always 
returned, Bidelia giving warning of danger. 

At the first gleam of daylight Lally and Kathal returned 
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to the Lodge, running and crying out that the bog-slide had 
already overwhelmed several cabins, and was threatening to 
destroy the West Quarter village. Tan and Honey and the 
twins flew to meet them, indignant that they had not been 
wakened in the night to join in the general excitement, and 
rather ashamed of having been so stupid as to sleep through 
all that dreadful noise. Breakfast was swallowed in haste, 
and the whole household proceeded to view the extraordinary 
scene which had been revealed by the wintry daylight 

The centre of the island was in a state of watery eruption, 
and a black torrent swept to westward, where the land sloped 
away towards the lowest-lying shore. Among shelving ridges 
of rock, not very high above a shingly creek, rose the scanty 
clustering of grey stone cabins known by the name of West 
Quarter village. Behind the little houses which stood this 
way and tliat way, with their gables and roofs at all kinds of 
angles with each other, lay the small fields and patches of 
cultivated ground picked out between rocks and boulders, 
manured with sea-wrack, and producing the potatoes on which, 
with the uncertain prey of their perilous fishing, the inhabitants 
depended for their precarious livelihood. 

Towards this doomed group of poor shelters for human 
beings the cruel mass of black liquid, in which seethed and 
turned heavy black sods, bog stones, and heather, went trem- 
bling forward, slowly, but surely. The more isolated dwellings, 
which liad been already overtaken, were more than half sub- 
merged, their roofs showing above the floating morass, their 
inhabitants having fled and left their little household gods 
behind them. Down in the *' village " the fugitives had found 
temporary shelter, though here the fishermen's families were 
trembling with fear of the horror that was threatening them. 
Some had already carried out the few articles of so-called 
furniture and all their poor possessions, and deposited them 
on the highest rocks above the sea. Others stood in their door- 
ways, gazing with fascination at the gradual approach of the 
treacherous monster which till now had been their fire-god — 
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the comforter of the cold and hungry, the plenisher of their 
hearthstones^ and the light of their darkness. 

The party from the Lodge skirted the cliffs by a high 
path safely, as the bog was moving away from them, and 
got round to the western quarter, and to the threatened 
'' village." 

Here they took up a position with the fugitive islanders on 
the rocks, above, and to one side of the cabins, with them to 
watch the approach of certain disaster. Three-legged stools, 
little rickety dressers stored with a few plates and tins, pots, 
kettles, httle rude tables, bundles tied up in quilt or blanket, 
containing poor bedding and any clothing not on the backs of 
the owners, were all standing about among the bewildered 
women and children, so that the scene had the aspect of a 
wholesale eviction. 

Towards evening heavy rain began to fall, and the cup 
of disaster was full. The moaning, slowly footing bog began 
to roar and run, making for the sea, taking the vacated 
houses in its way, and by nightfall the village was a picture 
of ruin and desolation. 

When the rain ceased, and the moon rose to show the 
wreck, it was seen that of one or two among thirteen houses, 
nothing remained but a mass of scattered stones loose in the 
morass. The thatch of three others appeared above the flood, 
and all the rest were half choked and soaked with wet mud 
and slime, or inundated with water, every one unfit for habi- 
tation. The little fields and patches of tillage had disappeared, 
all the signs of human Ufe were vanished ; nothing else save 
war or earthquake could have so completely overturned and 
blotted out the homes of men within twenty-four hours. 

As the full moon, in white glory, hung over the scene, 
lighting up all its dismal features, and revealing its tragic 
significance, the women wept, the children sat silent with 
fear, and the dogs barked angrily at the uncomprehended 
enemy, and the misery too well understood. The men were 
scattered in all directions, having been at work since the first 
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moment of alarm, striving to cut side openings to carry off the 
bog-flow, and divert disaster from the doomed dwellings. As 
well might they have dug canals to carry the ocean away. 
The flood was on the slope to the sea; and to the sea it 
went, licking the waists of the rocks, blotting out the low-lying 
sandy creek, and submerging the fishing-boats moored in their 
little harbour. 

It was impossible to realize all at once the far-reaching 
results of the disaster, which deprived seventeen families, 
about a hundred souls^ of shelter and means of existence. 
Maisie's first impulse was to gather all the women and 
children together, and take them up to the Lodge on the 
high ground, away from helpless contemplation of their ruined 
homes, but the women refused to stir. Their husbands 
would come back to look for them ; and they could not be 
persuaded that the disaster had reached its climax^ believing 
some even more terrible visitation about to arrive, perhaps 
heralding the end of the world. It was the will of God, and 
they must prepare for judgment. An old woman^ who had 
not been bom on the island, who had lived on the mainland, 
told them that a bog-slide was a thing not unknown, pointing 
out that the end of the world had never followed on one as 
yet ; and this lessened their fears a little, though they accepted 
her assurances with doubt. They kindled fires on the high 
rock, and encamped around them, boiling their kettles to 
make tea when the men should return exhausted with their 
useless labours. 

But they did not object to the removal of the children, 
all of whom, about fifty little boys and girls, were gathered 
together by Maisie and Miss Skerrit ; and the forlorn troop, 
weary and sleepy and hungry, filed along the rocky path by 
the cliffs in the moonlight, and were harboured somehow or 
other, many though they were, within the Lodge. All the 
food procurable was divided among them, and sleeping-places 
were found in comers of passages when the rooms were full. 
There was a great deal of crying and sobbing, from fear and 
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shyness; but gradually excitement subsided, and Ram Derg 
lay asleep under the moonlight, gathering strength to endure 
the tragedy of another day — and of many other bitter days to 
come. 

Next morning the full extent of the misfortune was realized. 
The bog had not ceased heaving and turning, and the flood 
of mud, peat-sods, heather^ and loose stones was still rising 
around the ruined cabins. The homeless families were casting 
about for means of providing themselves with shelter; some 
encamped under boats upturned on the highest shingle to one 
side of the course of the bog-flow ; two or three found refuge 
in caves into which the sea did not penetrate ; and as many 
as could be harboured in the outhouses of the Lodge were 
invited to make a temporary dwelling-place therein. 

The outlook for next year was alarming indeed ; no pota- 
toes, no oats or tillage for that part of the island, no turf for 
firing. At first Maisie was too much absorbed in her efforts 
to assuage the suflering around her to think of her own share 
of the results of the disaster, but after the inevitable had 
been dealt with as far as was possible at the moment, she 
found herself face to face with the fact that a great part of 
the scanty income afforded her by the island as a property 
was cut away, and that the feeding and clothing of her large 
family, even on the most frugal lines, had become a problem 
to be considered with trepidation. 

It was the time of year when fishing was impossible ; and, 
the store of potatoes being destroyed, there was nothing to 
look for in the way of food for the homeless people except 
meal carried by the Puffin from Galway. And even meal 
could not be supplied in large quantities by the shopkeepers 
without prospect of payment 

Maisie thought the matter over, and discussed it with her 
friend Bidelia, and at last summoned a council of O'Driscolls 
to decide on an important matter. 

" Now, children, we have come to a crisis in the affairs of 
our island I want to know if you think that wc are to go on 
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eating better food while our people have not enough meal to 
keep them alive, and must suffer and die ? " 

" No, no ! " cried the children. 

" Shall we agree to live on porridge ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, then, we must spend all our little money on meal, 
and divide. Are you content to live like this until better 
times may come ? " 

" We are." 

"There will be a great deal to do before the fishing 
season. The men will be busy making drains, and some 
kind of houses must be built. How all is to be done I 
don't know, but if we are brave, God will send means from 
somewhere or other." 

The elder children nodded, and the little ones^ seeing 
them^ wagged their heads too. 

" And when we want new clothing, we must get some of the 
home-made flannel that the people wear, and dress ourselves 
in it Very pretty it is, too — such a nice warm crimson 
colour." 

" Much nicer than our old blue serges/' said Tan. 

"I will have a white flannel ^on^^i (vest)," said Lally, 
with glee. "See if I don't cut Johnny Maillie out in the 
matter of costume ! " 

When the resolution of the council had been made known 
to all whom it concerned, Molly was the only person downcast, 
mourning for her lost cup of tea. 

" Sure it isn't natural," she said, " to be punishin' people that 
was always used to their comferts, for them that many's the 
time lived on sea-weed and arabs (herbs) whin the pinch was 
on them, an' could dance an' sing in the middle if it. It's 
my own poor head that will be openin' in two halves if the 
sight o' the tea-pot will be gone from me." 

" Cheer up, Molly ; we have got a little store of tea," said 
Maisie ; " but I fear you will have no milk or sugar in it." 

"Well, so itself!" said Molly. "It'll only have to be 
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Good Friday every day with us ; an' sure in the ould times it 
was a black Lent from beginnin' to end wid them. And they 
hadn't a bit more need to humble theirsel's than we have." 

And so the struggle for life on Ram Derg set in. A para- 
graph annoimcing the occurrence of the bog-slide appeared in 
the Irish newspapers, among lists of world's disasters of all 
kinds, and was speedily forgotten. Mr. Featherstone noted 
the misfortune, and wrote deploring it, once more urging 
Maisie to relax her rule of proud independence, and counsel- 
ling a cultivation of the acquaintance of Mr. Morris Dancer, 
who had been very favourably impressed by his visit to his 
relatives, the O'Driscolls, and whose persistence in his claim, 
together with his desire for a compromise, were undoubtedly 
worth consideration. 

To all this, Maisie, whose instinct had already warned her 
of the probable terms of the proposed compromise, made 
chilling response, and things went on in her little territory as 
nature and Providence had ordered them. 



(B5«4) 
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CHAPTER XV 
" Somebody ought to work ** 

THAT was a hard winter. Porridge without milk is not 
ideal Christmas fare, but the O'Driscolls throve on it, 
and were cheerful of heart — something more than contented, 
as feeling a pleasurable excitement in passing through a new 
and strange experience. They were all so young that it never 
appeared to them as a state of affairs to last, change and 
adventure being the natural course of things, as they knew 
them, and the "ups" of life invariably succeeding to the 
" downs." 

The children took their reverses each in characteristic 
manner. Tan was already occupied in imagination with the 
building of new cottages, and hoped to be allowed to draw the 
plans and superintend the work. Where the money to build 
could be expected to come from, she did not ask ; but of 
course they would have to be built somehow, and by some 
one or other, and the new would necessarily be an improve- 
ment on the old. For so much progress, of a kind after her 
own heart. Tan was quite prepared to be thankful to the bog- 
slide. 

Kathal ate his porridge contentedly, but climbed to his 
observatory with even more persistence than before, and with 
a grateful sense of escape ; glad that if the world had got out 
of joint it could not be imagined he was born to set it right. 

Honey was, as ever, mdefatigably industrious in baking her 
fancies into crude and curious shapes of clay ; but whatever her 
little dreams might be, she blushed and hung her head when 
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asked jeeringly whether she did not intend to renovate the 
fortunes of the island by conquering fame as a sculptor. 

The twins only felt that they had got a number of little 
playfellows housed in the offices of the yard^ and that there 
were delightful, new, dangerous watery places^ where they 
could float the toy ships which they made out of bog-wood, 
with waste paper for sails. I 

Lally was the only one of the band who took the mis- 
fortune seriously to heart ; but that was because of his natural 
gift of sympathy, and his tender appreciation of the sacrifices 
and responsibilities undertaken for the general welfare by his 
sister Maisie. Yet no one suspected the state of his mind, 
scarcely even Maisie herself, seeing that the boy had become, 
if anything, livelier and merrier since the troubles began, more 
ready with his little jokes, more happy-go-lucky in his manner 
of taking things. Maisie herself felt his syippathy, however,' 
as he followed her about, helping her efforts to provide for 
the unhoused fisher-people, lending his aid in the keeping 
of accounts, administering food to the hungry, and climbing 
dangerous rocks in the harbour, with his fishing-line, in quest 
of the uncertain '* takes " of small fish which had become more 
desirable than ever in these days of a dearth of food • 

Maisie and Miss Skerrit had, indeed, their time fully em- 
ployed in striving to make ends meet. Their first care had 
been to distribute the harbourless folks among the rest of the 
population — a difficult task, as every cabin had already its full 
share of inhabitants. Shelter had been found for three families 
in the outbuildings of the Lodge ; the rest were scattered, one 
here and one there, throughout the other three villages of the 
island, and meal for their sustenance was distributed every 
week. Meantime the men continued to work at the drainage, 
and the water of the bog was gradually decreasing, oozing 
away into the sea, while the centre of the island remained very 
much as though it had been ploughed by an earthquake. As 
spring advanced, no part of the bog was found fit for turf- 
cutting to provide firing for the future, and many hands were 
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occupied in efforts to extract from the slime and slough such 
huge roots and trunks of antediluvian trees as had lain for 
centuries buried under formations of peat, and were now 
exposed to view by Nature's upheaval. Some of the trunk- 
roots, resembling the heads of huge homed beasts as they rose 
above the mud-sea, were tugged towards dry ground by ropes, 
with which the fishermen had ingeniously contrived to bind 
them, and every child was allowed to lend a hand at the 
hauling of the ropes. This, however, did not always succeed 
in capturing the prey. At times the giant blocks, black as ink, 
bristling ^\h roots, were alive in their opposition to disturbance, 
and, like vicious centipedes, broke the ropes and tried to 
drown their intending captors by plunging back into the morass 
at the very moment when they appeared most likely to be 
overcome. 

Seeing little prospect of food for the year, and less of firing, 
Maisie's courage almost failed her. One grey spring evening, 
after a day of wintry rain. Miss Skerrit had gone with Molly 
and Derelicta for a walk along the cliffs on the high side of the 
island. The children were all out-of-doors, and Maisie sat alone, 
struggling with an unusual mood of depression. The outlook 
to tiie future appeared almost hopeless; for a moment her 
confidence in her own judgment as to what had been best for 
the family welfare was shaken, and she questioned her own 
conduct towards her brothers and sisters with painful severity. 
Overwhelmed by the unexpected reproaches of her conscience, 
which, once irritated, became intolerably accusing, she threw 
aside her account-books, and, spreading her arms on the table, 
buried her face in them and wept. 

Lally came to look for her, stood aghast in the doorway, 
made a few steps across the floor, and then rushed to her with 
a cry — 

'* Maisie, Maisie, what is the matter with you ? Has any- 
thing happened ? " 

Maisie started, and tried to pretend that she had not been 
crying. 
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"Oh," but I know you have. Will they not give us any 
more meal ? Are you afraid we shall starve ? " 

" No, dear boy ; not so bad as that. But things are not 
easy to manage, and I suppose I suddenly got tired. It never 
occurred before, and I hope it will never occur again, God 
will take care of us. I was just thinking that I may have made 
a mistake about your education. I used to dream of industries 
on the island, and gaining enough money by them to send you 
and Kathal to the right sort of schools. I was hoping that the 
bog would work for us, that peat-fuel would become popular, 
and that the demand for it would give us what is necessary. 
Now the bog has risen up against us, and I feel discouraged ; 
that is all But God will send something else to help us. He 
has so many, many ways of His own for our one " 

Lally had got on his knees with his arms round her, and 
buried his face in her lap. Now he looked up at her with a 
passion of sympathy in his big dark eyes. 

" Oh, Maisie, what a load you have got in so many of us ! 
You ought to have stayed with Lady Junia." 

" And never have known anything about my brothers and 
sisters ? No, thank you, Lally. Consented to hear that you 
were all scattered about the world in holes and comers that 
could be found for you, separated from each other, your spirits 
broken, your hearts nipped ; hammered into some kind of rude 
shape by strangers, perhaps with a view to uses you were unfit 
for ? No, no, no ; a thousand times no, my little brother ! 
We have been happy and free in our small kingdom ; and has 
not God been good to us ? And will He not be good again ? 
Let us work on, and see ! " 

Lally dashed tears from his eyes and stood up before her. 

" We must all do something to help," he said. " Boys like 
Kathal and me are working everywhere; why shouldn't we 
also ? " 

" What could you do ? Where could you get work ? You 
must not go out into the world as workers until you have been 
to college." 
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''What college?" asked Lally; and Maisie's heart smote 
her, noting an undertone in the boy's voice hinting that in her 
plan, against which there was no appeal, she had not included 
the possibility of a college education. 

" Oh, Lally, Lally I Have I made a terrible mistake ? 
Would it have been better for you to have been left to the 
clemency of the world, after all ?'* 

"No, it wouldn't. We have had a glorious time; and 
don't you think we feel as much about b^ing free and inde- 
pendent as you do? But you mustn't say there is nothing 
we could do without college training. There is the sea ! I 
can tell you I have been learning to love the sea, and I know 
a good deal about the lives of seamen. I've learned a good 
deal on board the vessels that have put in here since we came, 
and I'm going to learn more " 

"There is the Navy," said Maisie, faintly, feeling with 
another pang that she had cut him off from the patronage that 
would have put him on lines for the following of his ideal. 
" If I had not brought you here, you might " 

" No, I should have known nothing about the sea, and 
they would have put me into an office somewhere, to sit at 
a desk. Never you fear but I'll work it out for myself, 
some time or other. Only don't you break down, dear Maisie. 
The others are so sure that you know how to make it all 
right " 

•• Only God can do that" 

" But you have been acting for God," said Lally, eagerly. 

" I hope not presumptuously," said Maisie, trembling ; for 
Lally's thoughts, expressed as he had never expressed them 
before, had struck her with a humbling fear, seeming to give 
reality and shscpe to the vague doubts of her own wisdom 
which had lately beset her. 

" How could it be presumptuous to trust in God ? " asked 
Lally. " How funny that I should be lecturing you, Maisie 1 
But I am only giving you back what you gave me. Don't 
you remember the queer proverb we were all discussing the 
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Other day ? • The old God is still alive.* Somebody said it 
was irreverent, because God could never be old. And you 
explained that it meant ' the God of old/ who is also the God 
of to-day. Now, why would He bring us to this island and 
then desert us ? " 

Maisie put an arm round the bojr's neck. " Dear Lally, 
you have comforted me. You have always been my best 
helper. You are wiser than I am." 

*' Oh, what a joke 1 " cried Lally, beginning to laugh, and 
relapsing into his usual lively manner. " But put away these 
old account-books now, and come for a run along the cliffs 
before the porridge is on the table." 

This was Maisie's first and only breakdown of courage, and 
she began to look roimd for some way of providing means of 
living, trying to discern openings which might have hitherto 
been unperceived by her. 

"We must get money to carry us over another year," she 
said to Miss Skerrit " There are those valuables that I stored 
in the bank — a few jewels, some of mother's and those given 
me by Lady Junia, and some old silver and curios. I will 
write and ask Mr. Featherstone to get them sold for me." 

" It is a pity to sacrifice old family relics," said Miss 
Skerrit. " If better times should come, you would regret it." 

"That is what I have felt. But life must go on. And in 
such a crisis as this " 

'^Mr. Featherstone will object He has other plans for 
getting you out of diflficulty." 

" But the property is my own. No one can forbid the sale. 
And what if I should realize enough to send the boys to 
college even for a couple of years ? " 

Miss Skerrit shook her head; but Maisie wrote to Mr. 
Featherstone. 

It proved that Bidelia had been right Mr. Featherstone 
was exceedingly displeased with the proposal to sell the 
valuables stored in the bank. Maisie had still, he hinted, a 
fortunate future opening before her, if she would allow herself 
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to see it. He could not approve of, nor would he assist in 
the sacrifice of properties so desirable to hold in the interests 
of the family. 

" I must try some other quarter," said Maisie. " Dear 
Bidelia, can you suggest any one who would be sufficiently my 
friend to do this business for me ? " 

" I venture to say John Thomond would take any amount 
of trouble to serve you," said Miss Skerrit, with emphasis, 
looking over her spectacles at Maisie's anxious face. 

" Would he ? " said Maisie, with brightening eyes. " Then 
I will try him. Or will you, as the older friend, make my 
appeal to him ? " 

" I will write to him at once," said Bidelia. ** I have just 
heard from his sister that his work in Rome is finished, and 
he is at present in London." 

Meantime Lally, having uttered himself so bravely to 
Maisie, was now grieving sorely for the sister who was labour- 
ing under the heavy responsibility of providing for the family. 
While Maisie and Bidelia were discussing the disposal of 
properties which were to pay for food, he was standing on the 
big rock above the harbour, with his hands in his pockets, 
staring at the rigging of a fine schooner (the Albatross)^ which 
had put into Ram Derg in a storm some weeks ago, and 
had since been undergoing repairs. With the captain of this 
vessel the boy, in his usual fashion, had quickly made friends, 
spending a good deal of time with him on board, and con- 
tinuing a study of seamanship which had begun in his earliest 
days on the island. Many vessels had put into that harbour 
and sailed from it again within Lally's experience, and from 
all he had learned something, while apparently only amusing 
himself. More than one captain had said to the merry, active 
lad, who was so keen in his sympathies with their craft, " Come 
with us, and we will make a tiptop sailor of you ! " Never 
until now had it struck Lally that by accepting such an invita. 
tion he could ease the burden on his sister's shoulders. 

" One the less to be fed and clothed," he said to himself. 
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*' It's clear that somebody ought to work. What's the use of 
idling here, waiting for a college to turn up? /'ll never be a 
college boy, do what they would with me. Kathal will be all 
right, if it comes ; he'll be a great man some day, and he's all 
very well with his head in the stars. Girls don't count. I'm 
the one to put a shoulder to the wheel, and see if I don't 
doit!" 

The schooner at which he was gazing was in preparation 
for departure. Lally went down the rocks, moving more 
slowly than usual, and got on board the vessel. Every one 
was busy, and he waited till the captain was at leisure. 

" I've made up my mind that I'll go with you for a trip, if 
you'll take me. But I'm not going to tell my people till I am 
gone. My sister would think that I was sure to drop from the 
mast, or strangle myself in the rigging, or sink the ship, and 
she would be in such a way about it that I should have to give 
it up. So I'll just be off with you to-morrow morning " 

" Sail before daylight," said the captain. " Take my advice, 
and tell your people." 

" I couldn't," said Lally. " I'd break down. I'm making 
a big plunge, and I have to keep my head above water." 

" If you're that kind of a soft chap " began the captain. 

"You won't find me very soft at the ropes," said Lally, 
turning on his heel, with a big lump in his throat. 

The die was cast now, and he was not going back on his 
resolution. The knowledge that he was a soft chap, softer than 
Kathal, softer than Tan, pressed on him. If Maisie were to put 
her arms round his neck and implore him to stay with her, he 
knew he could not shake her off and go. And she would be 
full of fears for him which were quite meaningless. The soft- 
ness of his heart must have nothing to do with his courage and 
determination. He would tell her all about it in a letter, and 
write to her afterwards from every port the vessel put into. 
She would soon get used to the idea of having a brother at sea, 
and there would be one less to provide for. 

For all his resolution, the boy's heart was throbbing wildly 
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as he walked up the path to the Lodge, and when he came in 
and sat down late to the supper-table, he was unusually pale 
and silent. Noisy with their chatter of the day's experiences, 
the children did not notice anything uncommon, and the 
thought just passed across Maisie's mind as she talked to Miss 
Skerrit, that Lally had been over-tiring himself at something 
or other. 

When bedtime came, when prayers had been said and 
good nights spoken, Lally followed Maisie to the door of her 
room, and stood there. 

** Did I say good night to you, Maisie ?" he said. 

** You did, dear boy," she said, putting her cheek against 
his uplifted face. 

" No harm to say it again," said Lally. " And, Maisie, I 
hope if I ever pained you or troubled you — we have all done 
a lot of it — you know that I am sorry, and I love you. I want 
you to go on loving me always " 

" Why, Lally, what is ailing you ? Such thoughts are not 
like yoiL Have you not been my best helper and stay ? You 
never pained me or troubled me. And I'm sure you never 
wUl." 

"Not willingly," said Lally, gulping down a sob which 
would have told his secret, if it had been heard. 

" And of course I shall go on loving you as long as we 
live — and after/' said Maisie^ with a little laugh. 

Lally gave her a closer hug, and said good night again, and 
Maisie went into her room, little thinking that she was to miss 
him next morning from the breakfast table. 

She was soon asleep and dreaming of the princess who sold 
her jewels to feed the poor ; but Lally did not go to bed. He 
sat on a chair in a comer of the room where Kathal was already 
sound asleep, and wept^ sobbing like a child of five. His 
passion over, he tied up a few articles of clothing in a little 
bundle, and went softly out of the room and out of the house, 
closing the door very gently behind him. 

Then he ran down the slope and along the path to the 
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beach as fast as though pursued by some danger^ and sprang 
on to the deck of the schooner just as they were beginning to 
haul in the ropes. 

"Given yourself no time to repent, eh? " said the captain^ 
who could not quite understand the boy's motive and action, 
and credited him only with a spirit of adventure and a little 
intermittent cowardice in entering on a life which would be 
difficult, if fascinating, and would cut him off from the comforts 
of home. 

The Albatross weighed anchor, and just then the moon 
rose, a death-white flower flung on a pall-like sky. The 
ghostly sails caught the quickening breeze, and the ship moved 
forward, as a sotil that feels its wings moves fearlessly towards 
the ocean of life and eternity. 

The moon's white face warmed to gold, and the warmth 
seemed to split and dissolve the darkness, driving it back in a 
wrack of cloud, venting itself in a trail of radiance across the 
receding shores of the island, .and creeping up the slope 
towards the house, which lay in shadow^ and the love that the 
boy was leaving behind him. 

Maisie's grief of the morrow was in his heart, more than 
his own. The captain left him undisturbed till the last black 
streak indicating ^e island had disappeared. Then he called 
him, and Lally was all alive at his master's service. 
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It is a Debt that God will pay^' 



WHEN Maisie came out of her room in the morning her 
foot touched a square of white paper lying on the 
threshold. She picked it up, thinking it was a letter dropi)ed 
unawares the night before. Then she saw that it was a clean 
new envelope, and the only address on it was, " For my sister 
Maisie." Inside was a note, evidently scrawled with difficulty, 
and the blots looking suspiciously suggestive '.of tears having 
interfered with the ink. 



"Dear Maisie," said the note, 

*' I am off for a cruise with the captain of the 
Albatross^ and I will come back with him on his return 
voyage. He is an awfully clever Englishman, a rattling good 
sort, and will teach me a lot I want to know. It's better 
for me to go without saying good-bye, because you would be 
wanting to persuade me that I am too intellectual, or artistic, 
or scientific, or something for a sailor's life, and that I am 
bom to be Lord Chancellor, or Michael Angelo, or Sir Isaac 
Newton, or a genius of that sort. But I would rather be 
Christopher Columbus than any of them ; so here goes ! My 
only trouble is that you will be vexed at my going without 
saying good-bye. But now you know the reason. I will send 
you a letter from every port we come to. 

" Your affectionate brother, 
'^Lally de Tollendal O'Driscoll." 
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A big tear had nearly washed away " brother," and splashed 
out the "L" of "Lally/' and Maisie's tears began to make 
more blots as she read and re-read, and realized that her boy 
was gone from her — had fled away in the nighty thinking to take 
a little of her care off her shoulders, to leave more food on the 
table by the removal of one hungry lad. 

"Oh, Lally, my Lally!" she cried, throwing open the 
window and gazing out on the grey sea that had stolen the 
little brother from her, and showed no remorse for the theft. 
** My brave boy, why need you have torn yourself away from 
us? God would have sent enough for all. Will you ever 
come back ? " 

The children waiting breakfast came to look for Maisie, 
who was always the first in the breakfast-room, and when her 
words and tears informed them of what had happened, they 
stood around her, consternation on every countenance. 

'* Lally gone ! Run away to sea ! How wrong of him ! 
How cruel to grieve Maisie, who had already so much anxiety ! " 

" No, no, children," said Maisie, recovering herself. ** Not 
wrong, not cruel, but unselfish, noble. Lally would rather 
have stayed with us, only that there were so many to live, and 
so little means of living." 

" I see/' said Kathal, hanging his head ; " then I ought to 
go too." 

" No, no, Kathal ; don't break my heart. Sea-faring would 
never do for you. Something else will turn up." 

Miss Skerrit was very fond of Lally, but having heard the 
news in her bedroom, and sustained the shock in privacy, she 
now joined the circle on the staircase with words of cheer. 

" Really," she said, " if Lally had been drowned fishing off 
the rocks, it would have been a tragedy, but seeing that he 
has only gone for a trip round the world, for his great advantage, 
I don't think that this grieving is reasonable. Like a brave 
boy, he wanted to save you the difficulty of giving your consent 
For my own part, I hate good-byes, and I quite sympathize 
with him in the maimer of his going." 
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The young ones were glad to find that a pleasant view of 
the case could be taken without hard-heartedness, and even 
Maisie tried to look forward to the arrival of Lall/s first letter, 
and to his home-commg after his first voyage. So they began 
to talk about his coming back, as if a year at least had already 
elapsed between now and the moment of his departure. 

After this great event, which seemed to make time stand 
still, had taken its place in the family experience, the weeks 
began to move on again, with their increasing burden of 
difficulties. ^Vhen it was found that there was a general want 
of new clothing for the O'Driscolls, who had thoroughly well 
worn out the garments they had brought to the island, Maisie 
set about purchasing a quantity of the crimson flannel made by 
the islanders. For this she paid the people, and now began to 
go into debt for the meal supplied by the shopkeepers in 
Galway. 

" It is a debt that God will pay," she said to Bidelia, as they 
sat at work cutting out and sewing ; '' but it is impossible not 
to wonder how it will be done. Can you imagine why Professor 
Thomond has not answered your letter ? " 

'^ I suppose he is not in London, and the letter is follow- 
ing him about." 

"That does not sound hopeful for our business/' said 
Mabie, sighing. " The things to be sold are in Dublin, and 
the friend to act for us is — we know not where 1 " 

*' Now, Maisie, this going ^way of Lally has depressed you 
as nothing else could do. I am disappointed in yoa If you 
lose your trust in Providence, I shall have to give you a good 
shaking," said Bidelia. 

Spring advanced ; th^ turf-saving season arrived, and the 
bog held out no hope of firing for a future winter. The long 
bill for meal was running into large figures. Lally's promised 
letter had not appeared. The sky was blue again and the larks 
sang, and the boats went out fishing. The hardy islanders had 
accepted the visitation which bad left so many of them without 
homes or holdings, and all deprived or stinted of the fuel which 
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was more precious to them than food. It was the will of God 
Almighty, and things would be sure to mend as soon as He 
might please to mend them. 

There was one other busy brain under the roof of the Lodge, 
as busy as Maisie's, but concerned with matter different from 
the cares of an elder sister. Tan's was a constructive brain, 
and the sight of the ruined houses had stirred in her the ambition 
to make, to build, to put stone upon stone, not in the rude 
fashion of the cabins overthrown, but with art and skill hitherto 
unknown among the bogs and boulders on the skirts of this 
ocean. Oh, for power to quarry the limestone on the east of 
the island, to convey it to the spot most favourable as site 
for a new village, for intelligence and experience at command 
to work into reality the plans which she made in her sketch- 
book ! 

She took Johnny Maillie into her confidence. " Johnny," 
she said, looking at him with earnest appeal. 

" Yes, miss." 

" Why can't we build houses ? There are plenty of stones, 
and plenty of hands, on the island." 

"Sure there is, enough an' to spare. But there's a few 
little things wantin' that's nayther stones nor ban's, to begin 
with." 

"What are they?" asked Tan, defiantly, ready to deny 
every difficulty, no matter how undeniable. 

Johnny shifted from one foot to another, and smiled 
quizzically. 

" Why, then, a pinch of gunpowder for blastin' — that's one 
thing j an' a taste o' mortar to stick the stones together— that's 
another. An' there's plenty of tools wantin', that costs money ; 
an' more betoken, we'd be the betther of a man that knows how 
to build a house." 

" I could show you how to do it," said Tan. " I could do 
it all myself, if I could only lift and carry the stones. Look 
here " — and she displayed a variety of drawings of cottages, 
quite pretty in design, with gables and windows of ideal 
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invention, and well hung with graceful draperies of creeping 
plants. 

"Well, now, but they're beautiful pictures," said Johnny. 
" And do you think you could pitch a tent like that on Ram 
Derg ? How many hundhert years would it take to grow thim 
plants? Wouldn't the wind root thim out an' run away with 
thim afore iver they got a hoult o' the ground?" 

" Never mind the plants," said Tan, impatiently ; " if s the 
houses we want And I suppose gunpowder and mortar are 
not to be had without money ? " 

" You may swear to that," said Johnny Maillie. 

And Tan had to retire with her sketch-book under one arm 
and Ruskin under the other, while Johnny went a-fishing. 

Tan was in a restless mood that day. She was longing to 
build, not only for the housing of the poor, but for the pleasure 
of constructing something—a thing useful and beautiful that 
would stand up on the earth where nothing had been before 
but bare clay, or a littie scanty grass, or the barren rock. The 
passion to create had been bom with her, and it was striving 
to assert itself. To-day she urgently wanted to see the thing 
of her creation spring into being and declare its worthiness to 
the winds and the stars, to be smiled on by the sun, to be 
accepted as a friend by humanity, a shelter alike from heat 
and cold, a protecting roof^ a comforting hearth-place. 

She sat down on a grassy ledge in a cleft of a rock over- 
looking the savage bog, with the wrecks it had made, and the 
green ocean encircling the grey limestone cliffs holding yet 
unbuilt dwellings, yet unconsecrated homes locked up in their 
hard hearts, while the bare-footed children of the island went 
houseless. Oh, for a golden hammer to split these boulders 
and force them to the usefulness of walb and hearthstones ! 

To indulge her mood Tan opened her book on her knees, 
and re-read ** The Lamp of Memory " from the " Seven Lamps 
of Architecture." All her yoimg soul went out to the glorious 
meanings enshrined in the words; but when saturated with 
enjoyment of her readings she looked up and saw the bleak 
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landscape asking her the question, " What has all this to do 
with setting up rude dwellings to replace the miserable cabins 
of which a caprice of Nature has robbed an easily-contented 
people? Only Nature — never art — can beautify such poverty 
as that which has got a lease for all time of the diffs, 
and rock-reefs, the bogs, and little field-patches of Ram 
Derg." 

Yet, if houses were to be built ? " Our God is a household 
God, as well as a heavenly one ; He has an altar in every man's 
dwelling. ... I would have, then, our ordinary dwelling-houses 
built to last, and built to be lovely," said the master. Tan 
acknowledged that there was but little in the chapter that 
could be applied to the building of fishermen's cottages on 

the verge of Atlantic breakers. And yet — and yet If 

the world would turn its eyes to Ram Derg, so that it might 
one day become a little prosperous kingdom ! 

Tan read on. While the waves chimed at her feet, and the 
blues and greens of changing sky and shifting ocean embraced 
each other, hid under the shadow of clouds, emerged again 
and sped after the flying sunbeams, she forgot her surroundings, 
and went deeper into her dream of imagined beauty. She was 
now inhabiting that " small house in a back street, behind the 
market-place of Vicenza," date 1481, motto " II . n'est . rose . 
sans , dpine," which consists of a ground floor and two stories, 
three windows in each, separated by rich flower-work, with 
balconies, the central one supported by an eagle with open 
wings, the lateral ones by winged griffins standing on 
comucopise. 

This was her "own house," as she thought of it, where 
she would like to live, and there make designs and plans for 
exquisite buildings, palaces, cathedrals, and not only these, but 
ideal homes wherein people might lead ideal lives. That would 
be a glorious career, better than baking bread, or boiling por- 
ridge, or sewing on buttons, or darning stockings ; though of 
all these necessary tasks of the daily life of poverty, Tan had 
never been selfishly unwilling to take a share. 
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Into her dream, woven of the foam-wreaths gathering above 
the grey-green breakers as the day changed, Honey came up 
the cHffs carrying two objects made of clay, the result of her 
latest efforts at modelling. 

" I have baked my seraph and my strange animal," she 
said, " and they have come out of the fire sound." 

" How have you managed it ? " asked Tan, waking up, and 
seeing now no spires, but the peaks of the mountains far away 
on the mainland, no towers or buttresses other than the massive 
rocks. 

" I have had a fire of driftwood burning in my cave for 
some days past. The things are a little smoked, but that only 
makes them look more interesting, I fancy. Don't you think 
so ? " said Honey, timidly. 

" The weather of ages ? " suggested Tan. " Well, they are 
really wonderful. If you go on like this you shall do the 
gargoyles of my cathedrals." 

" Oh, Tan, how lovely 1 " 

" And perhaps some ornament for the interior. You had 
better study the beauty of weeds, as Ruskin does." 

They began to move along the cliffs, then: crimson-dyed 
woollen skirts and their long gold hair streaming in the 
breeze, and as they went they gathered the wild sea-pinks, 
blue and rose, celestial-tinted amid their thin spires of grey- 
green. With the exception of a few primroses that ventured 
every spring into the nooks of the ruin of the little old 
monastery in the bleakest, most lonesome quarter of the 
island, these were the only flowers that ever grew on tlie 
barrenness of Ram Derg. 

The girls pressed on with long steps, their young faces 
glowing in the sea-laden air, their eyes shining with their 
dreams, till their feet were warned backward by the increasing 
softness of the track they were following, and they stood on 
the verge of the dangerous morass. There they stood, survey- 
ing the treacherous ground that had swallowed the compara- 
tive prosperity of the islanders. 
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As they stood looking at it with fascination, the glitter of 
something bright caught Honey's eyes. 

" What is that shining thing over there ? " she exclaimed. 
" Do you see it ? " 

" Oh yes. Some old piece of delft or pewter out of the 
wrecked cabins." 

*' It looks like brass," said Honey. 

*' I don't think there was ever much brass on Ram Derg," 
said Tan, *' but it does look yellow and bright Let us see 
what it is ! " 

Tan, who, since Lally's departure, often tried to do a little 
fishing for the family, and seldom went down to the rocks with- 
out her rod tied across her back, now produced it, and began 
a series of ingenious efforts to induce the bright object bobbing 
in the mud to approach the slab of stone on which she and 
Honey had perched themselves. After a great many efforts 
they at last drew it to their feet, and found that it was a gold 
ornament of fine antique workmanship. 

'^ I think it is a * mind/ the coronet worn by the Queens of 
Erin in ancient days/' said Tan, holding it up in the sunshine, 
"If the mud were gone from it, we should see a beautifiil 
object. Let us hurry down the rocks and wash it in the sea 1 " 

Kneeling on a low reef of rock, they rinsed it in the lapping 
wave, and every time it came out of the green water the crescent 
of gold shone with a brighter lustre in the sunlight. The girls 
then sat down and polished it with their handkerchiefs, and 
finally Tan placed it on her head and called herself the Queen 
of Erin. 

Then they performed a little child's play to amuse 
themselves. 

'' I am the queen, and you are my subject," cried Tan. 
" Let us stand here, on this rock, and command the world 1 " 

They climbed to the pinnacle of the rock and stood there, 
Tan wearing her crown^ and Honey in meek subjection by her 
side. 

Tan waved her slim arms towards the sea, while the wind 
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blew her long gold hair like a banner behind her. She raised 
her young shrill voice in an improvised incantation, invoking 
the spirits of ancient Erin, but paused abruptly as her eyes 
caught the well-filled sails of a vessel which appeared speed- 
ing towards the island. So interesting a sight could not be 
seen without excitement ; every strange sail that made for the 
little harbour caused a sensation, and question and speculation 
were at once on the alert, before hospitality had time to give 
greetings. 

" It is a beautiful creature," said Tan, watching the ship, 
" quite different from the trading-vessels." 

" Perhaps it is the spirit of ancient Erin coming at your 
call," said Honey, timidly. 

Tan laughed. Her fantastic dreams were gone, vanished 
away with the little cloud-wreaths that were melting before the 
sun. All her practical faculties were in the ascendant while she 
stood gazing at the fleeing sails. 

"I wish it were Philanthropy, coming with a freight of 
happy changes," she said " The vessel looks like a yacht." 
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IT was, in fact, a yacht, and on board of it stood a young 
man, looking steadily through powerful glasses towards 
the island. The girls, gazing from the rock, with no aids to 
ordinary eyesight, were unaware of his observation as the 
beautiful ship came rapidly into the harbour. 

Full of interest in the winged visitor, they remained watch- 
ing from their distance the movements on board, the gradual 
slowing and anchoring of the vessel, and the coming and going 
of figures to and from the shore, till all at once they noticed 
that the sun was on the decline, and that it was time to go 
indoors for evening lessons. Turning their backs on the 
luminous western cloud-land, they began to descend the inland 
side of the cliff, and saw an unfamiliar figure approaching as 
if in search of them. 

" It isn't any of the fishermen," said Honey. 

" No," said Tan, decidedly ; " it's a gentleman." 

The stranger came on to meet them, and it became evident 
that Tan was right. The young man, who had been observing 
them from the vessel as it sailed into harbour, had come in search 
of them as soon as he had landed. He was straight and lithe in 
figure, with a frank, sun-tanned face, and was dressed in white 
flannels. • 

As he drew near, he took off his hat and approached, bow- 
ing, to the two girls, who stood close together, gazing at him 
^ith a slightly haughty air of surprise. 

" Forgive my intrusion," he said. " I am an old friend of 
Miss Maisie O'DriscolL" 
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" Lord Peristyle, perhaps," said Tan, suddenly informed by 
quick intelligence. 

" I am glad I am not forgotten," said the young man, joy- 
ously. " I have come mainly to renew friendship, if I may, 
and partly with a message from Professor Thomond." 

The girls coloured with pleasure, and held out their hands. 

" That is delightful," said Tan, " but more for us than for 
you. The island is a barren spot at present " 

" All the sweeter novelty to me," said the young man. '' I 
am a little tired of the over-lavish profusion of Nature in other 
places." 

" Then, if you really long for the reverse, you will enjoy 
yourself thoroughly," said Tan. " I hope, however, that you 
have every comfort of life on board your yacht, for there are 
very few here, as you shall see, and theory as to the delights of 
a barren island is different from experience." 

*'I am prepared for nearly everything. What I was not 
prepared for was the sight of two spirit-beings in gold and 
crimson, with faces shining like the sun, who mounted the 
cliff as I drew near the island, and waved their arms to me in 
welcome." 

" Oh," said Tan, laughing. " Maisie did not tell us you 
were so imaginative. * Crimson and gold,* indeed ! Our dis- 
hevelled hair and our fisher-women's costume, I suppose ! 
But we were not welcoming you, Lord Peristyle, only playing 
at being Queens of ancient Erin." 

"Tan was a Tuatha d^ Danann princess," said Honey, 
" and she was calling on the world to pay her homage. / was 
only a subject." 

"Let me be another! What shall I do to express my 
fealty ? " 

" Maisie is the real Queen," said Tan, " and I hear her tea- 
bell summoning her subjects. Let us proceed to the palace." 

The twins had already rushed to the Lodge with the news 
that a yacht had come into the harbour, and a gentleman had 
landed, and walked along the cliffs to meet Honey and Tan. 
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Maisie was now on the path leading to the porch, a 
picturesque figure in her fisher-woman's dress of crimson and 
white, watching for her girls. When they approached with the 
stranger, she hardly recognized her boyish friend of old, Lord 
Peristyle, in the matured young man who came smiling to meet 
her. 

" Can it be you, really ? " she said. " You are so much " 

she was going to say " improved," but forbore. 

He looked a little abashed for a moment, but recovered his 
composure quickly. 

" I should hardly have ventured to come," he said, " only 
tliat I am the bearer of a message from Professor Thomond." 

" Ah, John Thomond ! " exclaimed Miss Skerrit^ who had 
seen the new arrival from an upper window, and immediately 
joined the group. " I knew he was not forgetting us." 

" Does he ever forget anything ? " said Lord Peristyle. 

''Well, come in to tea," said Bidelia, "and let us talk 
about it." 

They were soon a merry party around the table, and the 
friend, who was quite new and an object of great admiration 
to the younger ones, was not slow in explaining what he had 
meant by a message from Professor Thomond. 

" He gave me to understand that there was a question of 
disposing of some family property with which the family 
lawyer, Mr. Featherstone, was not sympathetic. By the way, 
we met in the island of Crete, whither he had gone in con- 
nection with the excavations." 

*^ There ! I knew he was not in London, or we should have 
heard from him," said Miss Skerrit. 

** Your letter had only just reached him, and he was very 
anxious about the matter. As he could not return at once, I 
naturally offered to take the affair in hand for him. In fact, 
the thing has been a great piece of luck for me, or will be, if 
Miss 0*Driscoll approves, considering the nature of the property. 
I am, indeed, an enthusiastic collector of interesting antique 
objects, and, if permitted, will purchase that in question, on 
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condition, however, that I may be allowed to leave it for the 
present where it is deposited, as 1 am moving about so 
much." 

Maisie looked her earnest thanks. '** You are very good," 
she said. " I only fear that you are doing this from mere 
kindness, burthening yourself with things you don't want, to 
relieve our necessities." 

" You don't know me," he said, laughing. " I am the most 
selfish fellow in existence. I want those things. And so we 
may settle the business between ourselves, without troubling 
Mr. Featherstone." 

Lord Peristyle was a ready man of business, for after tea 
he produced the list of Maisie's little precious properties which 
had been handed to him by Professor Thomond, with a state- 
ment of the sum he was disposed to i)ay for each item, accom- 
panied by a cheque on a London banker for the whole amount. 

Maisie was aghast at the magnitude of the sum. " They 
cannot be worth all that money," she said. 

" Really ? I feared it was not enough. You can have no 
idea what a premium there is on such things nowadays. It is 
a pity to part with them at all, but I promise to let you have 
them back whenever you please." 

Maisie's ignorance joyfully made an act of faith in his 
better worldly knowledge, and the cheque was despatched for 
lodgment in her bank, where her poor little account had of late 
fallen to zero. 

After that, between sunset and moonrise, the whole party 
walked to the verge of the cruel bog, Lord Peristyle saying that 
he had been keenly interested in hearing the tragic story of the 
"slide," and glad of an excuse to pay a visit to the scene of the 
occurrence. By the imperfect light the bleakness of the land- 
scape was even more impressive than by full day ; in the wet 
furrows the wrecked cabins stood forlorn among gathering 
shadows, tlie belated plovers hurtling with their eerie bleat 
above the broken walls and gables, black, and forlorn against 
the sad grey sea. 
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Then, for the first time, Tan and Honey spoke of the gold 
" mind " they had found in the morass. 

" It interests me keenly," said Lord Peristyle. " I have 
heard of such findings. Indeed, I may confess that treasure 
trove of the ancients is at present my pet hobby. I am not a 
scientific man, as our friend Professor Thomond would tell 
you; indeed, he laughs my questings to scorn. But I am 
convinced that the earth holds immense quantities of treasure 
yet undiscovered, not only virgin ore, but valuables buried by 
the ancients of different countries at different crises of their 
history. I have spent the last two years in the East on a quest 
of this nature, and I am sorry to say nothing has come of it. 
Now, the appearance of this curious ornament of gold, thrown 
up by your bog after, perhaps, two thousand years, perhaps 
innumerable ages, revives my hope." 

" Why does Professor Thomond not approve of your search- 
ings ? " asked Tan. " Is not his own work something of the 
kind?" 

" Oh no. Thomond is a scientific man, and his interest is 
in unearthing historic monuments, the cities and palaces of 
bygone civilizations. I am not a learned person, only an 
enthusiast about ancient arts and crafts. Having plenty of idle 
time and other qualifications, I am quite the man to follow my 
particular line." 

At this point of the conversation it was found to be rather 
late for further gratification of curiosity ; but Kathal, Tan, and 
Honey bade the stranger good-night with ardent though silent 
desires for the morrow, and all it might bring of novel excite- 
ment in the company of their new friend, who had bidden the 
whole family to lunch on board his yacht, including even Molly 
and Derelicta, of whom he had heard much, but whom he had 
not yet seen. When at last the children had got to bed, Maisie 
and Miss Skerrit remained walking up and down in the moon- 
light, within sight of the fine taper $pars and white furled sails 
of the yacht, rising ghost-like from the shadows of the harbour. 

" This is wonderful relief, my dear," said Bidelia. ** And I 
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must say our shy youth has developed into a very charming 
young man. His fidelity is quite touching, too. Think of his 
following you here, and coming to your assistance at this 
crisis. 

" Do not put it in that light," said Maisie, quickly. " You 
will make me regret having accepted this help." 

" You could not have rejected it, for the sake of others. 
That would be worse than quixotic nonsense." 

*' I am sure he is only thinking of his searchings for treasure," 
said Maisie^ " willing, of course, to do us a kindness, but not 
remembering what is so long ago ended." 

*'Why are you so anxious to think so?" asked Bidelia. 
" Is he not charming ? Might not a girl find him worthy of 
affection? Are you not tired, my dear, of your struggle to 
provide for a family whose wants are increasing every day, 
while your means of supplying them are dwindling away ? " 

" No," said Maisie, ** I am not tired of it. Rut I quite 
agree with you that Lord Peristyle is charming. He is also 
very interesting in his hobby, and very generous and thoughtful 
in his manner of coming to our assistance. I hope he will 
stay here a long time, and allow us all to know him better." 

Bidelia looked at her keenly, and a puzzled expression 
crossed her shrewd countenance. 

" What if this were to be the end of it?" she said to herself. 
" The young man will be quite a new personality to her now, 
and his persistent devotion may touch her in spite of her present 
feeling to the contrary. Well, what friend could object to such 
a solution of her difficulties ? And yet — oh, John Thomond, 
why were you not bom to be the millionaire ? and why was he 
not the struggling man of science and high ideals ? But there 1 
I have committed a sin against my own moral faith by enter- 
taining such thoughts." 

Next morning the children were all up unusually early, 
impatient for the appointed hour for boarding the yacht. 
Derclicta, who was now making use of her little feet as nimbly 
as any of the rest, and joinbg in every conversation witli more 
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than an echo of Molly's brogue, was quite as excited as the 
others at the prospect of going somewhere, no matter whither. 
In her little white flannel frock, with the beauty of her small 
round black head and bright brown eyes enhanced by her tiny 
cloak and hood of crimson, she looked an O'DriscoU not to be 
despised, and seemed quite aware of it in her baby fashion. 
Molly was indeed so well aware of it that her pride rose in 
proportion to her nurseling's growth, and sometimes took such 
alarming proportions that Miss Skerrit thought it necessary to 
check her. 

"You must remember," said Bidelia, "that it was God 
Almighty who made that infant, and not you, Molly." 

"Sure I'm not denyin' it, miss. He did make her, to 
b^n with; but myself had a hand in it to bring her to what 
she is," protested Molly. " An' she'll take the shine out of the 
whole o' them yet, I'm thinkin' ! " 

Lord Peristyle's luncheon was a rare feast for the youngsters, 
whose daily fare had for long been porridge, occasionally 
supplemented by tea and griddle-cakes. Most of the dainties 
that could be stored in a yacht were well represented on the 
occasion, including curious foreign sweets and fruits such as 
seldom made their appearance in these latitudes. Lord Peri- 
style was delightful as a host, and most of the day was spent 
by his guests between feasting and the inspection of the vessel 
in all its parts. Luck and Pet were in every comer with the 
sailors, who had trouble enough to keep them from doing 
mischief to themselves or to something or somebody. 

Late in the afternoon a lively group sat on deck, and the 
O'Driscolls saw their island from a new point of view, as the 
sun set behind the ruined west quarter, and a red dusk glowered 
in the sky at the back of the sullen bog. Soon Jupiter appeared 
in the cool clear heaven on high, and waxed radiant as a little 
sun, seeming to gaze down into the bog, as if descrying some- 
thing precious hid in the heart of it. At least, this was the view 
put forth by Tan, as she and Honey sat at the feet of their host 
drinking in his tales of Coieign lands, while Kathal's att/entiop 
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wandered in a rapture of longing to be at the top of the tallest 
mast with his telescope, having a chance at Jupiter ! 

" I'm sure that great eye sees something deep down in the 
bog," said Tan, "precious things buried there by the kings 
and queens who wore the crown we found." 

"I have some ideas on that subject which go even 
further," said LrOrd Peristyle; "and I am prepared to work 
them out. To-morrow I will tell you all about it, but this is 
our holiday." 

At so mysterious an announcement, even Kathal came down 
from his imaginary perch on the mast, and listened with all his 
ears, while Tan and Honey, thrilling with excitement, longed to 
ask why everything could not be told on the instant. 

At last Tan made bold to ask a question. " At what time 
to-morrow will you tell ? " 

" At twelve o'clock precisely," said the young man. " I 
am going to pitch a tent at the east end of the island, near the 
old monastery, for convenience of exploring and picnicking. 
Mind you are punctual. Let us compare watches;" and he 
drew forth his own. 

"We have no watches," said Tan. "Only Maisie and 
Miss Skerrit have watches. But nobody wants to look at a 
clock on Ram Dcrg. They know time by the sun." 

Maisie and Miss Skerrit were now a little aloof from the 
others, with their eyes fixed on the "packet," which was rapidly 
approaching the harbour, their thoughts running out to meet 
possible letters. The promised letter from Lally, which had 
never yet come, was always a possibility to Maisie, whose 
absent boy was ever in her mind. 

" Run and fetch the bag," she said to Kathal, " or they will 
take it to the Lodge. Let us have it at once." 

The bag was fetched, and emptied into her lap. Two 
letters for Miss Skerrit, and one, yes, tht one, at last, for 
Maisie 1 

Tears sprang to Maisie's eyes and hung there so thick that 
at first she could not read a word of Lally's letter, which ran — 
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" Pacific Ocean, i March, 189—. 

"Darling Old Maisie, 

" I have written to you ever so many times, but I 
shouldn't wonder if the sharks might as well have eaten them, 
there were so many chances against your getting them. We 
have been knocked about in great style in the big seas, and op- 
portunities to post at queer ports were not just such as to ensure 
a fellow's topsy-turvy scribble ever arriving at anywhere. As 
things are looking up a little, I have hope that this may sail in 
to you some time before the end of the world, say in June or 
July. I think I see the packet sailing into harbour, and how 
you will grab this precious epistle ! " 

" Didn't he know — poor old Lally ! " cried Tan, for all the 
company had gathered round Maisie to hear the letter read. 
Maisie cleared the tears out of her eyes and went on — 

** I am getting fearfully big and strong. My captain says 
I am going to be an Irish giant, but that might be inconvenient, 
so I don't think I will. At all events, sea air and sea fare 
agree with me — ^and I can tell you, a fellow's heart grows 
awfully fast at sea with thinking about Maisie and Company. 
Give my love to all the Tans, and Honeys, and Kathals, and 
twinnies, and also to the Mollies and Derelictas if there are 
any more in the world of the pattern, but only that one pair I 
I hope Miss Skerrit is with you, for of all the mortal or im- 
mortal bricks she bangs creation, as Johnny Maillie would 
say. Tell her I have to dam my own stockings now, when I 
am not standing on my head in a gale. But don't be frightened 
at such antics, for we are all shipshape, and enjoy our life 
thoroughly. I expect to go ashore at next port, to try if my 
land legs will still work, and to find a post-office. If you don't 
hear from me soon again, remember there is always some kind 
of a scribble getting written, and another on the way, even if 
same way turns out to be a blind alley ! And so good-bye, darling 
Sister Maisie. I know you are praying for your roving boy, 

"Lally de Tollendal O'Driscoll. 
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•*P.S. — Give my love to Johnny Maillie and all the 
islanders. I wish I could hear how the bog is behaving 
itself, and all your doings. I give you a list of poste restante 
places to write to, but remember I may not get the letters." 

Affectionate exclamations rose from the children as Maisie 
concluded her reading of the letter. " Dear old Lally ! Poor 
old Lally ! " cried one after another. Miss Skerrit was using 
her pocket-handkerchief violently, and Molly, rocking the sleepy 
Derelicta in her arms, wagged her head, muttering, '' Bad luck 
to it for a sea! To take the boy away from us!" Lord 
Peristyle stood just outside the group, and Tan afterwards 
asserted that he hid his eyes while pretending to turn only to 
look after a sea-gull winging out ocean-ward. 

After the letter was folded and put away in its envelope, 
and the little sensation had subsided^ Lord Peristyle asked 
quietly — 

" And who is Lally who gets so much love ? * A fellow,' as 
he says, is inclined to envy him." 

"Lally!" cried the children. "The idea of any one 
not knowing who Lally is! Why, of course, he is our 
Lally." 

"Lally is our second boy," explained Maisie. "When 
trouble came on the island, he thought he would lighten it 
a little by going off to sea." 

"Wouldn't he have enjoyed the yacht?" said Kathal. 

"How has he gone? What are his prospects?" asked 
Lord Peristyle. 

" Rather vague, I think," said Maisie. " He went with the 
captain of a trading schooner, just to work his way somehow 
or other." 

" We must see our way to doing something better than that 
for him," said Lord Peristyle. " A lad of such pluck ought to 
get a proper opening." 

"If you could — oh, how grateful we should be!" cried 
Maisie. 
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" It can be done," said Lord Peristyle. " When is he likely 
to return ? " 

" We don't know. We can't tell," said Maisie. 

" Well, let us be plotting for it meanwhile," said the young 
man, smiling in evident delight at having found some means of 
doing her a service. 

That night neither Maisie nor Bidelia Skerrit slept very 
much. Both felt that the coming of Lord Peristyle was an 
important event for the family, and each in her own way 
pondered on the probable issues which would eventually spring 
from it 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
The Urim and Thummim 

NEXT day, Kathal, Tan, and Honey were punctual in keep- 
ing their appointment at twelve o'clock, and found their 
new friend busy with his men at the east end of the island, 
putting up a fine large tent, and storing it with a quantity of 
curious tools and implements. In one part of the tent were 
also books, maps, and writing materials, and the young lord 
was very particular in arranging these, requesting Tan and 
Honey to give him their assistance in the matter, while Kathal 
went to work with the men from the yacht who were completing 
the erection of the tent. Very soon a crowd of men and 
boys gathered around, word having gone forth that the strange 
gentleman was going to open works on the island, and every one 
who asked for employment was engaged on the spot. Labour 
was to begin on the morrow, and, meanwhile, the labourers 
departed to carry the happy tidings to their families. 

Then Lord Peristyle, or Hubert, as he desired them to call 
him, sat among the children in front of his tent, and began to 
fulfil his promise of telling them all about his purpose in coming 
to Ram Derg, and what he intended to do there. 

'^ I think I have told you that I am a faddist in searching 
for the buried treasures of antiquity. I do not mean the 
ornaments of your ancient kings and queens, which concern 
yourselves alone, but those long-lost objects of great value and 
splendour associated with the history of the whole world, and 
in which all nations are interested." 

"What are these?" asked Tan, breathlessly. 
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" There is the ark of the covenant. It is believed by many^ 
and for excellent reasons, that the ark was carried to Ireland 
for safety, and buried here. At present I am in search of an 
object which interests me even more, as the Urim and 
Thummim." 

'*I thought you were going to say the Holy Grail," said 
Tan^ disappointed. 

" Oh no. That is not underground. It is not for me to 
venture into the region of the supernatural. I pierce the solid 
earth to seek a tangible object made with human hands." 

" Two of them," said Kathal. " Your 'un and Thingummy. 
What were they doing on the breastplate, and why were they 
so precious ? " 

Hubert smiled. " Irreverent young scapegrace ! Do you 
not know your Bible? Have you not read the description 
of the building of the tabernacle, and the making of the robes 
and ornaments of Aaron the high priest — all according to the 
command of Moses ? Let us see ! " 

He fetched a thick book and spread it open on his knee, 
and read aloud from some pages of £xodus. 

" Now," he said, " you understand what a precious object 
was this breastplate. It was all set with jewels, on which were 
engraven the names of the twelve tribes of Israel; rows and rows 
of precious stones — sardius stone, topaz, emerald, carbuncle^ 
sapphire, jasper, ligurius, agate, amethyst, chrysolite, onyx, beryl, 
— ^all ' set in gold by their rows.' It was called ' the rational of 
judgment' because, having thus engraved on the jewels the 
names of the tribes of God's people, it reminded them of their 
duty to God; and was also called the Urim and Thummim 
because doctrine and truth were written on it. It was made 
by God's command given to Moses, and was worn with 
sumptuous linen vestments of violet and purple and 'scarlet 
twice dyed ; ' adorned with gold and twisted linen, embroidered 
with divers colours, with hooks of gold, and little chains of 
purest gold." 

" But this was a thing of thousands of 3rears ago^** said Tan. 
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" Why do you think it is to be found anywhere, above ground 
or underground ? " 

" Because it is believed that the jewels were such as are 
imperishable, and must still exist somewhere. There is reason 
for supposing that they were buried in the earth for preservation 
and concealment I have explored several places in the East 
without result ; and lately it was suggested to me to carry my 
operations to this island." 

Kathal was laughing impertinently, but Tan and Honey 
listened with admiration to the young man, who had become a 
hero in their eyes. 

" It will be a great piece of work," said Tan, " and will take 
a long time." 

" I am prepared for that," said Hubert ; " but I shall benefit 
the people as I go along. There will be plenty of work for 
them, and good wages " 

" And houses ? " said Tan. " They need new houses, only 
we have no money to get them built." 

" We must build, of course," said Hubert. 

Tan's eyes sparkled. " Can your men build ? " she asked. 
" And will you allow me to design the cottages ? " 

" I have got a couple of men who could oversee any build- 
ing," said Hubert " And I must tell you that if your sister 
will grant me a site, I intend to build a house for myself to live 
in, just here — a little to one side of this tent, looking over 
to the sea beyond the ruined monastery." 

" Oh, delightful ! " said Tan. " May I design that, too ? " 

*' Certainly, if you can. Do you mean me to believe that 
you are an architect ? " 

'' She wants to be," said Kathal, derisively. 

" Allow her to speak," said Hubert. 

** He says truth," said Tan. " That is what I want to be. 
I have made a good many drawings, but I can't get any one 
to buUd." 

"I promise to employ you, if your ideas are buildable. 
Where have you studied ? " 
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« With Ruskin." 

"Ruskin! Where? How?* 

"Here — on Ram Derg," shouted Kathal. "Sitting on a 
rock, with a book ! " 

" You are rather unkind, Kathal," said Tan. " I never 
jeered at your astronomy. When you told me you expected to 
discover whether or not Mars is inhabited, I didn't try to make 
people laugh. And you were very glad when I made a design 
for your observatory " 

" All right, old girl. Work away! If I were you, Fd begin 
with a cathedral " 

" Will you show me your drawings ? " asked Hubert. 

" If you come to the Lodge I will show them to you," said 
Tan. 

Lord Peristyle left his head men, the men he had brought 
to organize and oversee his works, busy at their task, and pro- 
ceeded with Tan and Kathal to the Lodge, to examine Tan's 
architectural designs. Maisie and Miss Skerrit were sitting in 
the open before the house with a work-table between them, 
making garments for Derelicta, and talking over the good 
fortune that had arrived in the sale of the family heirlooms. 
They looked round and saw Tan and Lord Peristyle coming 
up the slope in lively conversation, the girl's cheeks glowing 
with excitement, and her gold hair, as usual, the sport of the 
wind. It suddenly struck Miss Skerrit that Tan, with all 
her child's place in the circle of brothers and sisters, would 
soon be a young woman. She dropped her sewing and 
said — 

" Lord Peristyle is an attractive young man, dear, and he 
is taking Tan as a youngster under his wing. I hope she will 
understand." 

" Oh, Bidelia, how funny 1 " said Maisie. " Tan is such a 
baby, with all her arts and contrivances I " 

" Babies of that sort have a most awkward way of changing 
into women when you least expect it," said Bidelia ; " and under 

the circumstances " 
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Maisie had not time to reply, or even to reflect on Bidelia's 
hinted meaning, before Tan stood breathless and blooming 
before them, eager to tell the news of the good fortune about 
to dawn on the island. 

" Maisie, Lord Peristyle is going to build a village for the 
houseless people, and a castle for himself, and he has employed 
all the men to dig in search of the high priest's jewels in the 
Old Testament, which he says were concealed and buried in 
Ram Derg — when, exactly. Lord Peristyle, how long ago, and 
on what occasion, did you say ? " 

•* No matter about dates," said Hubert, laughing. " The 
important matter is that they may be here, and we want to find 
them." 

** Is it a jest?" asked Maisie. 

"Just you walk over to the East End and see," said Kathal. 

" And Lord Peristyle is going to make me his architect," 
said Tan, delightedly. " He has come to see my drawings." 

" Fetch them, dear," said Maisie. 

The tables were cleared of the sewing, and the drawings 
were spread on it. 

" They are really very clever," said Hubert. " With a little 
alteration I think we can build." 

" You see I have given them the two storm doors, with a 
little stone porch to each, and hoods to protect the windows in 
the same way. Kathal laughs at my gables, but I think them 
pretty. And you will see that I have made the interiors very 
convenient," said Tan, elated by Hubert's praise. 

" Close ranges in the kitchens, hot and cold water in the 
bathrooms, electric light all over the house," said Kathal. 

Tan turned away her head disdainfully, and went on ex- 
plaining her designs. 

"Well, my dear," said Bidelia, "if you persuade Lord 
Peristyle to the extravagance of building from your plans, you 
will have all the islanders who are not houseless rising up in 
disgust at the sordidness of their own cabins, and calling on a 
bog-slide or a tidal wave to come and demolish them." 
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" I should be glad if they did," said Tan, " if Lord Peri- 
style could see his way to going on with the building." 

" Oh, what an * if ' ! " cried Miss Skerrit. " Lord Peristyle, I 
beg you to beware of this girl. There is no person so munifi- 
cent in imagination as he who is absolutely impecunious." 

" I am not a *he/ " said Tan. " As for being impecunious, 
I believe I once had sixpence all my own, but it is so long 
ago I scarcely remember \v) at it looked like. I don't want to 
lead Lord Peristyle into mischief, however. He began it 
himself. He will tell you so." 

*^ We are going to begin the cottages at all events," said 
Hubert, "and when I like I will cry, * Hold I enough ! ' In the 
mean time I hope to have a design made for my own dwelling- 
house - my castle, as Kathal calls it. But, first of all, I must 
ask the lady of the island to grant me a site ; indeed, to give 
me licence to carry on all my projected undertakings on her 
property." 

He turned to Maisie with a very charming air of deference, 
so marked that Maisie coloured a little. 

" Oh," she said quickly, " surely you require no permission 
to turn a wilderness into a land of promise. If you do, you 
certainly have it, with my sincerest gratitude." 

Tan clapped her hands. " Between building and digging, 
I think every man and boy on Ram Derg will be employed," 
she cried. "God bless the bog, or rather the s/ide, the 
monster that seemed to have destroyed us all, and has brought 
us an employer I You would never have thought of coming 
here, only you heard about the bog-slide, would you. Lord 
Peristyle ? " 

Hubert hesitated, and Bidelia thought he glanced covertly 
at Maisie, who was placidly sewing, before he answered — 

" Well, you see, I was so much interested about the Urim 
and Thummim, and it is possible that in any case I might have 
come here to search. Certainly the bog-slide decided me. A 
bog is such an excellent hiding-place for things that need to be 
buried deep." 
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Bidelia noted within herself that the young man appeared 
to be talking nonsense, in order to cover a purpose which he 
did not wish to be suspected. But neither Maisie nor the 
children appeared to imagine any such reservation on his 
part. 

*' You haven't told Maisie about Thingummy," said Kathal. 
" If Thingummy is hiding on her property, I think she ought 
to know about it." 

" I think she ought," said Hubert; " and if it is found, the 
treasure trove will be hers." 

" Shan't we be famous people then ? " said Kathal. " I 
had better hurry on and discover a new star, or this will be 
taking the shine out of me, as Molly says ! " 

" What particular treasure is * Thingummy * ? " asked Maisie. 

Hubert then gravely recounted his tale of Urim and 
Thummim, and at far greater length and with xhore insistence 
than when relating it to the children, seeing that his audience 
had increased in power of criticism. 

"Why do you suppose that these jewels have not been 
destroyed long ago," asked Maisie, " pulverized and mingled 
with the dust of ages ? " 

" Experts in gems assure me that the destruction of such 
stones as are enumerated by Moses is impossible. Wherever 
they are, they will endure so long as the earth exists." 

"Granted so much," said Bidelia, "would they not be 
scattered and lost among other dibris of the world ? " 

" They were strongly linked together," said Hubert, " and 
would remain so unless torn asunder." 

" Why should not that have happened ? " 

" Because no doubt they were hidden by the priests of the 
Temple at its downfall, and this would have been cunningly 
and effectually done. They would never have left them to 
their enemies, but would have carried them into some strange 
country. The secret of the hiding-place would be so well kept 
that it would naturally in time be forgotten. There is no 
record of the finding of these precious articles belonging to the 
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ancient Jewish rite. Even if a separate gem of the breast- 
plate had been found, it would have been recognized, as 
bearing engraven on it one of the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel ; if not by its size and intrinsic value." 

'^ I see you have studied the matter," said Maisie. 

" Yes ; one does not give up one's time, and — and other 
possessions, and incur serious responsibilities without knowing 
what one is about." 

Miss Skerrit glanced at the speaker, and shook her head in 
dissent. 

" But," said Maisie, " even if the jewels are in existence, 
and may be found, why do you think of finding them in so out- 
of-the-way and unlikely a spot as this little Ram Derg, an 
island off the Irish coast, scarcely large enough to command a 
place on the map ? " 

" Partly for the reason you suggest, because it is imlikely ; 
partly because there were at various periods in the past, 
migrations from the East to these lonely and mysterious 
islands. Observe that persons wiser than I am have been 
searching for the ark of the covenant under the Hill of Tara, 
and have only desisted owing to the unsympathetic humour of 
a landlord, in which circumstance I am infinitely more fortu- 
nate, as being generously favoured by a gracious lady." 

" Persons wiser than you ? " said Bidelia, drily. 

" Actually," said Hubert, " though you may scarcely 
believe it" 

" Have you given us all your reasons, Lord Peristyle, all 
your motives for further digging up this island, after the 
disruption it has already suffered from the bog-slide ? " 

"I have not given all my reasons," said Hubert, "only 
such as I think sufficient However, my upheaval will not be 
quite of the nature of the bog-slide in its effects. Such digging 
as mine will be productive, in any event, of good. I have 
chosen a part of the island considered uncultivable, not 
altogether on account of that circumstance, but because, as a 
result of my ponderings and conclusions, I believe that the 
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Easterns would choose the eastern part of the land, facing the 
rising sun, for their sojourning, and their operations. Even if 
we do not find the Urim and Thummim, we may discover other 
treasure. You do not suppose that these coasts were unvisited 
by Asia long before any date within a paltry three or four 
thousand years ago ? " 

" You think they were ? " 

" Undoubtedly. Then there is the possibility of unearth- 
ing virgin gold, or radium. The mineral resources of your 
country have never been properly explored. Gold has been 
found in many places - why not here ? I should say tliat there 
is a good chance of finding gold, seeing that a gold crown of an 
ancient Queen of Erin has already been given up by the bog. 
They usually made these ornaments, I am told, on the spot 
where the gold was to be found." 

** They may have made it of the sea-water," said KathaL 
" That can be done." 

" Possibly. They may have had the appliances. We have 
no knowledge of, and can put no limits to^ what they may have 
done before records bound to endure were written. But if we 
come on any mineral wealth, it will mean prosperity to the 
island. It is well situated for commerce " 

" Humph I " said Bidelia. 

" I see Miss Skerrit is a sceptic," said Hubert. 

" I am a great admirer of some of the tales in the ' Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments/" said Bidelia, "especially 'Sindbad 
the Sailor ' and * Aladdin.' " 

" So am I," said Hubert, laughing. 

" I should think you had studied them a good deal." 

" Not since I was fifteen. Not these ten years," protested 
Hubert. " I have certainly never looked at them since I began 
my researches." 

Bidelia sewed industriously. 

"I would ask you to consider, however," persisted the 
young man, " that even if we find nothing but the clay of Ram 
Derg, we shall have done the island a service by digging it up. 
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Where sandy dunes and levels have been we may leave good 
earth. I have plans in reserve for that also." 

"The sea and its sand will be stronger than you," said 
Bidelia, grimly. "Wild Nature will not be put in harness. 
She will laugh at you." 

" Science can laugh at Nature. You may yet see crops of 
com and barley growing on my sand dunes." 

" Oh, oh ! " shouted Kathal. " Wait till you have spent a 
winter here ! " 

" He will never do any such thing," said Miss Skerrit. 
"All this will be over with the end of the summer." 

Maisie was surprised at Bidelia's warmth, and every one 
felt disappointed at her tone of discouragement. Hubert, 
however, smiled on, and seemed thoroughly satisfied with 
himself. He invited Kathal to come and stay the night on the 
yacht and have a look at the stars from the top of a mast, to 
which point of observation he would send him with safety. 
This pleasant prospect checked Kathal's jeers at the digging, 
and he went oflf highly delighted with the new friend and all 
his doings. 

When they were gone, Tan turned to Bidelia and cried, 
"Oh, Miss Skerrit,what do you mean by trying to frighten him 
away ? Would you drive good fortune out of the island ? " 

" Indeed I would not," said Bidelia ; " but I simply don't 
believe in it. He will turn every head in the place with ex- 
pectation of what will never come to pass, and then he will 
sail away." 

" How can you be so distrustful ? " said Tan, almost in 
tears. " Cannot you see how much he is in earnest ? " 

" I can't. He would not give us all his reasons for coming 
here. He has been digging about in other places and tired of 
them. I wonder he does not organize a universal company 
for digging up the whole world ! " 

Here Tan flashed out of the room in a passion of disgust 
at such utter want of faith and enthusiasm, and Maisie was left 
to take up the defence of Hubert's cause in her milder manner. 
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''But only consider,^ she said, "how much good he 
promises to do, besides employing the men in digging. Of 
course, that breastplate business is all nonsense, though perhaps 
he believes in it" 

" He does not believe in it," said Bidelia. " He was laugh- 
ing at us all the time." 

" Let him laugh, then, and let us laugh with him. He will 
pay the men to build houses for themselves, and he will 
improve the land." 

'^ I will not laugh at being made a fool of," said Bidelia. 
*' He has come here to propose to you again, Maisie, and if 
you refuse him again, he will fold his tent and go." 

" I hope not, dear. You rate my attractions too highly." 

" You say you hope not, and yet I am not sure that you 
would refuse him now." 

"Are you not? Then why are you so disturbed? If I 
were to accept Lord Peristyle, think what good luck for our 
islanders ! " said Maisie, laughing. 

At this Miss Skerrit became absolutely silent, and went to 
bed in a state of exceeding perturbation. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
John is Free at Last 

THOUGH she had laughed at Bidelia's hints and sugges- 
tions, Maisie's mind and conscience were not altogether 
at ease when she^ too, laid her head on her pillow that nighty 
and reflected on the doings of the past week. The idea that 
all this promised succour to the island and beneficence towards 
the children might spring from a hope that her feelings with 
regard to the benefactor would change, that she might be 
called on to pay for all at a great cost to herself, awoke in her 
an unrest which banished sleep. She had already^ in her great 
need^ accepted a large favour from this amiable and rejected 
suitor^ and if obligation were to be piled on obligation^ what 
was to become of her liberty ? It was true^ as Bidelia had 
pointed out^ that he was interesting and charming^ yet when- 
ever, from looks or speech or from her own spontaneous fancy^ 
the image of a man wholly noble and ideal appeared before 
her mind's eye, it wore quite a different face from that of the 
pleasant and self-confident yoimg treasure-seeker. It did, 
indeed^ show itself with a certain countenance to which she 
had become accustomed, though in an abstract and unacknow- 
ledged manner^ her. eyes being immediately turned aside from 
the presentment as soon as it began to fill them. 

Maisie had, in fact, thoroughly realized that she did not wish 
to marry. She had all the responsibilities of a mother, with 
her hands full of children, and she saw no room anywhere 
for a grown-up man in the family. Friends were eminently 
desirable, but it seemed a hardship of life that masculine 
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friends would insist on becoming lovers, and, failing of their 
will in that, would put an end to their existence in the more 
satisfactory character. It were truly much in Hubert's favour 
if he had decided on remaining a friend when ceasing to be a 
lover, and the results in benefit to her whole flock — of children 
in particular, and the islanders in general — would be simply 
incalculable. As to how she might be tried, if called on to 
act face to face with other possible views of the benefactor, 
she did not ask herself. From this she turned away her eyes. 
It would be too terrible to contemplate tlie blotting out of all 
that promised so fairly for the sheep of whom she was 
shepherdess. 

Meanwhile, Bidelia, also wakeful, pondered the probabilities 
which her greater knowledge of the world put before her as 
realities of the situation. Avow it or not, Maisie must be very 
tired of the struggle for existence which had already lasted for 
two or three years, and which promised to become harder and 
more hopeless as time went on ; without, indeed, such aid as was 
now so imexpectedly offered to her. That Hubert's main object 
was to win Maisie in the end, through gratitude, she had not the 
slightest hesitation in recognizing as an indubitable fact, and 
under all the circumstances it seemed impossible for a girl so 
warm-hearted^ and whose affections were free^ to resist such 
romantic devotion associated with so charming a personality. 
So Bidelia, — ^in the small hours of the June night, while the 
ocean-voices, which could sing such dread music, crooned only 
a cradle-song, and until the larks rose out of the short grass in 
the watery hollows, shrilling their ecstatic expectation of the 
sun^ — for the hundredth time concluded her restless specula- 
tions with self-reproach, calling herself an old fool for refusing 
to acknowledge what a splendid thing it would be for the 
family if Maisie were to become Lady Peristyle. 

" But oh, John Thomond ! " she said, " why are you so 
over-generous on every side ? Why deny your own heart so 
persistently for the sake of others ? Why leave her so long to 
be wooed by another with almost irresistible bribes ? If she 
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were to love you, it would be with an immeasurably bigger and 
more ennobling love than ever could widen her heart as a 
Lady Peristyle 1 " 

The yellow-hammers on the sill of the open window asked 
each other here, how it was that a little middle-aged maiden 
could have such very deep knowledge of the love of a creature 
for its mate ? 

Of this criticism, however, Bidelia was not aware, and if 
the birds could have interviewed her articulately on the 
subject, she would have given them very satisfactory reasons 
for the faith that was in her. 

But with full sunshine, and the breakfast-table already 
better plenished, all such dreams fled away, and the work now 
to be done on Ram Derg, and the wage to be earned by many 
hands, were the present realities to be dwelt upon. The 
children had hardly patience for lessons, so eager were they 
to see what was being done at the east end of the island. 
Kathal had brought news from the yacht that Hubert had been 
interviewing men from the earliest light, and had gone off with 
a gang to the diggings. Kathal was not altogether in good 
humour as to the fulfilment of the promise to show him the 
stars from the top of a mast. 

" Tip-top chap as he may be, he's a duffer at astronomy," 
grumbled the boy. " Never thought about my wanting a 
telescope up there. Of course, there was no way of using it, 
nothing to rest it on ; everything waggled about." 

"Mars must have been terribly disappointed," said Tan, 
who had not forgotten Kathal's ridicule of her cottages in 
presence of the stranger. 

" When you have built your castle, I shall have a proper 
view from the observatory, which you must put on top," said 
Kathal. " Til speak to Lord Thingummy about it" 

After lessons, there was a rush to the East End, where they 
found Hubert awaiting their help in choosing sites for the 
cottages. He had been warned not to interfere with lesson 
hours, and had been busy in the mean time inspecting the 
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quarry from which the granite for building was to be taken. 
Men were already at work laying the train for blasting the 
rocks, and there was fresh excitement for the young people in 
watching such extraordinary operations. Sites were soon 
chosen for half a dozen cottages within view of the main 
diggings, and a band of men began marking out the founda- 
tions. After some hours of exercise for both mind and body, 
Hubert's servants from the yacht set forth a tea-table with 
dainties ; Tan was invited by the host to make tea for the party, 
and very pleased she was to find herself in so novel a situation. 

The plans for the cottages were then re-examined. 

"2?^ you think that things must be ugly in order to be 
useful or usable V^ she inquired anxiously, as she sat beside 
Hubert on a shelf of a rock above the works, he holding the 
sketch which he considered the most workable of her plans 
outspread on his knees. 

" Certainly not. Beauty in surroundings is to my mind as 
necessary for wholesome living as pure air to breathe ; just as 
beauty of character is all the more readily perceived when it is 
expressed by a beautiful countenance." 

Tan raised her head with a fling of her gold hair, and 
looked at the young man questioningly. She had heard a 
great deal about moral beauty, but very little of the loveliness 
of human faces and forms, except in the abstract, and her ideal 
of beautiful persons had the outlines of dreams. Of what her 
own face appeared to others she had little notion. The small 
square of looking-glass on the whitewashed wall of the room 
which she and Honey shared, was rather of the order that 
distorts the features, and was consulted as little as possible by 
the growing sisters. Therefore, when Tan met liuberf s eyes 
resting on her upturned face, it never occurred to her that hers 
was one of the beautiful countenances which expressed the 
beauty of character more readily than others. 

" I am glad you think so," she said. " I do not see why a 
stone should be placed this way to look ugly, when it might as 
well stand that way to look sightly." 
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" Nor do I." 

" But will it be much more costly to make my little porches 
and gables and window-hoods, instead of one dreary hole, 
partitioned into two, with a loft ? " 

" Not a halfpenny," said Hubert ; " and if it were " 

" Maisie is afraid we shall be robbing you," said Tan. 

" Are you afraid ? " 

''I am not afraid enough. Miss Skerrit says I rush on in 
a whirl to what I want." 

" Well, then, you must always tell me what you want, and 
I will just place it where you can get it with a rush." 

Tan drew a deep breath. " But that is too delightful," she 
said. " Miss Skerrit says we shall be all spoiled before you go 
away." 

" I am not going away," said Hubert, quietly ; and then 
added with a laugh, " But I have no intention of trying to spoil 
Miss Skerrit." 

Tan echoed his laugh, and applied herself with renewed 
energy and spirit to the study of her sketch, considered in the 
light of a workable plan. * 

The days were now well filled with work, rocks were 
blasted and stones were hewn, foundations were dug and walls 
began to rise. All the hours when the children were not at 
their studies were spent at the works, and Hubert made one of 
the family circle in the evenings, either in the Lodge or on 
board the yacht, where his hospitalities continued to be in- 
evitable. As the new houses began to take shape. Tan's 
architectural powers received proper recognition, and, flushed 
with success, she became eager for their completion as to the 
nicety of interior detail. 

" I hope you will give them boarded floors," she said 
pleadingly. " The earthen floors go into holes, and sweeping 
will not keep them clean enough. These people never had 
a boarded floor, and have no idea of how nice it is to have a 
floor washed." 

Molly, who was sitting by, holding Derelicta by her short 
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skirts to prevent her occasional plunging efforts to get over- 
board, now ''made bold'' in her usual fashion to put in a 
remark. 

" I wouldn't say but you might as well give them carpets," 
she said satirically, " Turkey carpets maybe, as they call thim, 
though I never could make out what the turkeys had to do 
with it, an* thim not very fit for a drawin'-room." 

" We are not going to have turkeys, or hens either, in our 
kitchens, let alone drawing-rooms, Molly," said Tan ; " so you 
may make your mind easy about carpets." 

" When Johnny Maillie's little boy came into the Lodge 
for the first time," continued Tan to Hubert, " he said, * Such 
a lovely place ! But why do they put cloths all over the 
floors?'" 

" They shall have boards," said Hubert. 

" And as you are making them so prosperous, they will be 
able to buy plenty of soap to scrub them with." 

" For the matter o' that," said Molly, " sure the sand of 
the seashore would scour thim beautyful, but you'll have to 
give the cratures time to get used to what they niver seen or 
heard of. An' well they went to heaven widout thim, an' 
will be goin' yet, or they'd have poor chance ; an' besides, 
have more sinse in their heads than many I have seen in 
castles." 

Here Derelicta, who had been gazing intently from Molly 
to Tan and Hubert, and again to Molly, put her arm round 
Molly's neck, as if, having weighed the arguments on both 
sides, she would give judgment in favour of the wisest. And 
Molly, lifting her in her arms and covering her with kisses, 
promptly marched away with her. 

" Sure y've more gumtion than the whole o' thim, darlin' ! " 
she said as audibly as possible over her shoulder. " Diggin' 
up the holy earth for what isn't there, instead of sowin' it with 
what the Almighty intended to grow on it ! " 

Coming on Miss Skerrit knitting alone on a jutting bit of 
rock, Molly dumped herself and the child down on a stone 
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facing her, and Derelicta had again a limited freedom, tethered 
by the tail of her short garment to a controlling hand-grasp. 

"Now, I ask you, miss, wouldn't a few sacks of seed 
|x>tatoes be more Christianable in a hungry place like this 
than such heathenish talk about urns an' thingmajigs ? " 

" If you ask me, Molly, I must say that as the gentleman 
pays good wages, I think we have no right to quarrel with any- 
thing he chooses to dig for. And when the digging is done, 
won't the ground be all the better prepared for the potatoes?" 

" Oh, ay ! but it's not potatoes they'll be lookin' for afther 
the thrash is over, but apples o' goold, like what's down in Tir- 
na-noge An' when that beautyful ship o' his puts out her 
wings, an' away wid him, what'll they be doin' widout either 
wages or potatoes ? An' the fish left to ate each other in the 
sea for want o' catchin' ! " 

" Even if nothing more comes of it than you expect, Molly, 
there is no reason why the people should not be as industrious 
as they were before this piece of good luck dropped down on 
them. They will have better houses to live in, many of 
them " 

" An' the rest dyin' down dead wid the envy ! An' thim 
that has them livin' wid boards to their floors like ginthry ! 
The next thing we'll hear about will be curtains to their windies, 
an' grates in undher their chimbeys I My soul to glory, an' 
there was luck wid the good clay floor, an' the little bare pane, 
and the fine blaze of the turf standin' like sojers in rows on the 
flagstone, and makin' a fine light in the place, an' blazin' like 
the sun an' him settin' in the frost ! " 

Bidelia laughed, and, with a view to hearing no more of 
Molly's ingeniously contrived grievances, drew a book from 
her bag, and began reading while she knitted. Whereupon, 
Molly's pride being snubbed, she rose up with another sudden 
exaltation of Derelicta to her shoulder, and preparing to move 
on, hurled a parting shot at the lady who had so slighted her. 

" It's a fine thing, I don't misdoubt, to have a young lord 
wallasin' (waltzing) around the island an' scattherin' his money 
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as long as it lasts ; but I hope he won't turn Miss Tan's head 
before he goes, makin' her think she's grown up like himself, 
an* her only a babby I " 

Having ventured on so audacious a speech as this, Molly 
hurriedly turned her back and departed in the direction of the 
Lodge, declaring loudly that it was time for Derelicta's supper. 

When she had disappeared Bidelia went on knitting, and 
tried to continue reading, but the words danced before her 
eyes, and the needles rattled alarmingly in her fingers. That 
impertinent suggestion of Molly's had left her something to 
think about, as disturbing as another anxiety which had lately 
deprived her of sleep. 

It was true that Tan was no " babby," though equally true 
that Hubert, with his mind preoccupied by Maisie, might regard 
her as such. Certainly he monopolized Tan to a great extent, 
as being useful to him in carrying out his plans and gaining a 
friendly footing in the family. But what if Tan should, after a 
time, grow old enough to be in danger through misunderstanding 
matters ? The idea had occurred to Bidelia before, and had 
been laughed away by Maisie. But now, here it was again, 
put before her by another, a shrewd and observant, if untutored, 
mind ; and this seemed to give it a reality which was obvious 
to Bidelia's more thoughtful and reasoning intelligence. 

Pondering these conflicting anxieties. Miss Skerrit began to 
find herself as deeply immersed in other people's troubles as 
ever she had been among the measles at Mount Skerrit And 
the worst of it was that the present troubles were so very sub- 
jective ; no amount of nursing or disinfecting could possibly 
do anything to relieve the present situation. Even talking 
would be sure to make matters worse. To warn Tan from 
making herself so thoroughly the companion of Hubert were 
to suggest a reason why she should not do so, would put an 
end to the free and happy intercourse which evidently gave her 
so much childlike delight 

" No," thought Bidelia, " I could never make up my mind 
thus to brush the dew off the flower." 
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After all, was not the child completely devoted to her 
architectural dreams ? If she tould image to herself a lover, 
he would probably take the shape of the shade of Ruskin. 

" But now I am thinking rank nonsense," reflected Bidelia, 
'' allowing my imagination to be run away with by the silly 
remarks of an ignorant person like Molly, who would invariably 
rush on, in such a case, to her own vulgar conclusion." 

She came to the conclusion at last that there was nothing 
she could do but leave these puzzling matters to the disposal 
of Providence, unless, indeed, it might be well for her to show 
considerable interest in the works going forward, and to give 
as much of her society as might be tolerated, to all the workers, 
designers, builders, diggers, and what-not who were now making 
the island ring with their industrial excitement 

Proceeding towards the Lodge, she perceived that the 
"packet" had come in, and soon saw Kathal running with the 
letter-bag, and flourishing a letter, which he put in her hand — a 
letter immediately opened, and the contents of which eflectually 
changed the current of her thoughts and speculations. 

The envelope had a black edge and bore a London post- 
mark, and before she opened it Bidelia said to herself — 

" John Thomond's mother is gone ! Dear old Mrs. 
Thomond is dead." 

She had guessed rightly. The letter proved to be from a 
relative of the Thomond family who was staying with them in 
their trouble, and who wrote to tell the sorrowful news. After 
the first particulars, the writer went on — 

'* John is here. At the- first sign of danger he was tele- 
graphed for, and was in time to receive bds mother's last 
blessing to her good son." 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated Bidelia. " He deserved that i " 

"The blow" (continued the letter), "though so often 
expected, seemed to take every one by surprise at the end, 
and came, indeed, suddenly, just as the dear old lady was 
writing to John to announce Alice's engagement to be married, 
and to ask him to come home for the wedding. The marriage 
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will now be put off, of course — for a year, I suppose. It is a 
very happy afiair, and advantageous for all concerned. And I 
may tell you in confidence that I think Mary will also marry. 
There is a story about that, and a romantic one. She has high 
notions of duty, and would never have left her mother. John 
will now be more free to think of a life of his own ; but the girls 
do not believe he cares for any one." 

" Humph ! " said Bidelia, reading. 

*' He is taking his sisters away into Devonshire for a little 
change, which Mary especially needs. Later on, I suppose, he 
will go abroad again. All send their love to you— as one who 
will feel for and sympathize with sorrow." 

" Well they know that ! " said Miss Skerrit, folding the letter 
and wiping her eyes. " And, truly, John is free at last, though 
from so sad a cause. What will he do with himself now? 
If he goes abroad again immediately, I shall be greatly 
surprised." 
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CHAPTER XX 
" We'll pay him his Lawful Rent ! " 

OTHER important communications had arrived by the 
packet. When Bidelia turned her steps homeward she 
found Maisie at the door of the Lodge, watching for her, an 
open letter in her hand. 

"Oh," she exclaimed, "what a complication of curious 
happenings 1 And how am I to find a way out of these* 
difficulties ? Only read this latest from Mr. Featherstone." 

"And this from the Thomonds," said Miss Skerrit. 
The letters exchanged hands, but Bidelia had not read 
far before she perceived that Maisie's letter was that which 
demanded immediate attention most urgently. 

After a preliminary lecture in his own peculiar style, the 
solicitor went on to state the case he had to put before his 
correspondent. 

" When I communicated with you before on the subject of 
Mr. Morris Dancer's claim to the island of Ram Derg, I was 
under the impression that he would be found unable to 
establish a right, and that, if necessary, we could resist him 
with the law in our favour. I find it proved, however, that 
his title is good, the will bequeathing the property to his 
mother having been actually made some hours later than that 
which gave it to your mother. Under these circumstances, 
you are completely at his mercy, and he can evict you from 
the island if it be his pleasure to do so. If you are anxious 
to remain there, and are amenable to reason^ I think you will 
find him more than willing to gratify you, but on his own 
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terms^ which, I hope you will admit (when he has made them 
known to you), would be very advantageous to one in your 
position ; unless, indeed, you should have already reconsidered 
wisely other proposals which formerly you rejected. 

" Lady Junia writes me that Lord Peristyle is at present 
resident on Ram Derg, where he is busied in making improve- 
ments. Altogether it seems fortune is giving you a choice of 
prosperous circumstances — a benefit you have hardly deserved 
in the past, but which, your friends hope, will be profited by in 
the future. 

" I may add that Mr. Morris Dancer is a gentleman of good 
fomily and position, and of unexceptionable character. He 
has set his heart on making a summer residence on Ram 
Derg ; he has wealth to enable him to carry out his wishes, 
and, though of gentle maimers, he is a man of unusual deter- 
mination." 

Bidelia having finished reading the letter, slowly, aloud, 
raised her eyes, and she and Maisie gazed at each other for 
some moments without a word. 

'* I suppose we may expect him immediately," said Maisie, 
at last. " What can we do with him ? Even the house is his. 
I will not let him in while we are here. Of course we shall 
have to pack up and go." 

" Where ? " said Bidelia, staring out to sea. 

" I don't know. Build a raft, and set out for Newfound- 
land, the opposite port 1 " 

Bidelia laughed. 

" Oh, Bidelia, the children ! " 

''You can't go, Maisie. Terms of some kind must be 
made. You do not know yet what the terms hinted at may 
be. Perhaps be is a generous man. At all events, as Mr. 
Featherstone says, you have many possibilities before you " 

"Do you think so?" 

" Without running away. Mr. Dancer may allow you to 
remain on the island as a tenant, and Lord Peristyle's improve- 
ments may enable you to rent the island, or part of it." 
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"Thank you, dear Bidelia. You cheer my heart. I 
shall never be reasonable in Mr. Featherstone's sense of 
the word; and perhaps I may be allowed to retain a bit of 
pasture for my flock. Let us talk about the subject of your 
letter. I am glad our friend Professor Thomond got the 
reward of his devotion to his mother — ^being near her at 
the last." 

" It has been a perfect duty, nobly rounded to fulfilment,'' 
said Bidelia. " The full reward is yet to come. John will be 
a happy man some day ; I haven't a doubt of it" 

The two letters were folded and put aside together, as 
happenings of one date, and the tea-bell was rung for the 
children, who came, hasting, full of news of the day's delight- 
ful progress ; with them Hubert Bidelia's news was announced, 
and Lord Peristyle was concerned for the bereavement of his 
friend. Maisie hesitated to enter on a communication on the 
subject of her own position until she had further reflected upon 
it. On the morrow morning she would certainly seek an 
interview with Hubert, and inform him of the altered state of 
her circumstances. 

Before she had time to carry out her intention Mr. Dancer 
appeared. Kathal brought word to the breakfast-table that 
the man who must now be recognized as the owner of Ram 
Derg had arrived on the Puffin from Galway, with a large 
quantity of luggage, and that he was now on board the yacht 
in conversation with Lord Peristyle, who had invited him to 
breakfast. 

" I hope they won't discover that they are rivals, and eat 
each other up," thought Bidelia. 

" Hubert must be made to understand that when I granted 
him permission to dig, and gave him a site for a house, I 
believed I had the right to do so," said Maisie. 

There was boimd to be a grand explanation, and after that 
the question of the future must be considered. 

In the mean time Lord Peristyle and Mr. Morris Dancer 
had been making acquaintance with each other, as Kathal had 
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reported. Hubert having learned that a strange gentleman 
was on the stores boat which had just anchored in the harbour, 
at once boarded the hooker with hospitable intentions. 

" You are a stranger — a tourist, I presume," said Hubert, 
" and there is no house of entertainment on the island. Even 
the poor natives are at present in bad plight. This is my 
yacht alongside. Will you give me the pleasure of your 
company at breakfast ? " 

" Thank you. This is exceedingly thoughtful of you. It 
is curious that though the island is my own property, I should 
have to be under obligation to a stranger for hospitality." 

Hubert thought he could not have heard aright, or that 
some very odd mistake had occurred, but refrained from 
questions, and the new acquaintances sat together at break- 
fast 

Very soon Mr. Morris Dancer returned to the subject of 
his ownership of the island. 

" I have been informed that some unfortunate changes 
have occurred on the property, and I am naturally concerned 
about seeing for myself the extent of the damage." 

** I had been supposing that you might have sailed into the 
wrong island," said Hubert ; " but certainly this is the scene 
of the bog-slide— if that is the misfortune to which you are 
alluding." 

" Yes — er — the bog-slide. But why the wrong island ? I 
have been an absentee, I admit, but it is not my first visit to 
Ram Derg. And I intend to be, in future, a frequent summer 
resident" 

" Excuse me, but I am puzzled," said Hubert. " The land- 
lord of this place is Miss O'Driscoll." 

"So it has been supposed; so she has believed herself, 
though it is some time since 1 assured her of the contrary. 
The property is mine. I do not, however, intend to dispossess 
her exactly. I am seeking to effect a compromise which may 
be desirable for all parties." 

Hubert began to suspect that his companion was not of 
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sound mind, and just glanced at the difficulties that might 
arise from the presence of such a person in a small and 
isolated community. 

" I have heard that you are carrying on some very profit- 
able works on the island," continued Mr. Dancer. "You, 
doubtless, were not aware that it was necessary to have my 
permission. It will be easily arranged, I dare say, but I 
shall expect to see your operations, and understand your 
intentions." 

Hubert, more and more doubtful of the stranger's sanity, 
at once fell in with his humour, inviting him to walk across 
the island and inspect the movements that were going forward. 
The young lord explained his object in digging, and dwelt 
upon the great interest which the world would feel in seeing 
the sacred jewels of Israel proved to be imperishable, and, 
after two thousand years or so, brought to light. His listener 
was attentive and believing, and at a suitable moment, during 
a pause in Lord Peristyle's revelations, Mr. Morris Dancer 
proceeded to make his own ready commentary on what he had 
just learned. 

" I had heard some vague repoi:t of this before," he said, 
" but it is highly satisfactory to be so definitely assured of it 
by yourself. Of course, you understand how interested I must 
be in the matter, as owner of the soil. You are aware — er — 
that treasure trove is the property of the landlord." 

Here Hubert felt that he could no longer indulge the 
phantasies of this crazy stranger, and said — 

" You have yet to prove to me that the claim you are 
making is more than a joke or a dream." 

Mr. Dancer smiled a thin smile, which hinted at deliberate 
reserve in the expression of his consciousness of triumph. 

" I sie you are not on intimate terms with Miss O'Driscoll," 
he resj)onded, " or she would have informed you of the decision 
of the law which confirms my title to the property, and also of 
my very favourable attitude towards herself, which I am sure 
she appreciates. A little explanation will put things to rights. 
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I do not absolutely forbid you to carry on your works here 
till I see further ; but I am not sure that I want the Urim and 
Thummim to be found on my property." 

" Really ? " said Lord Peristyle. " Then perhaps you had 
better not come to see what I am about, as it might disturb 
your peace of mind. You have, I suppose, made arrangements 
for living on the Puffin 9 There are no inns here, as I have 
already informed you." 

" I have been here before," said Mr. Dancer, complacently, 
" and I have enjoyed Miss O'Driscotf s charming hospitality. 
I shall not, however, intrude on her at present. Seeing by the 
papers that you had brought a tent and were living in it com- 
fortably, I took the hint, and I, too, intend to — to — er— spread 
my own canvas " 

" I advise you to set about it at once, then," said Hubert, 
and turned on his heel and left Mr. Morris Dancer standing 
alone; on which the latter, shaking out a delicate pocket- 
handkerchief and passing it over his face, as if to wipe away 
the slight traces of what to him was unwonted excitement, 
began to return to the Puffin to follow the young lord's advice, 
and prepare for himself an independent dwelling. 

"This fellow will be giving trouble to Maisie," thought 
Hubert, as he walked off, half angry and half amused at the 
ridiculous au^ of the intruder. " I had better go at once and 
prepare her for his impertinence." 

On his way to the Lodge he met Elathal coming with a note 
from Maisie, asking him to speak with her on a very important 
matter. 

''I suppose your sister has heard of this odd stranger's 
arrival?" said Hubert *^I hope she is not alarmed. We 
must tiy to get him off again on the Puffin^ as he came." 

"Not he," said Kathal. "Ifs a bad business. Maisie 
has been aw^ly sold. I believe we shall have to march." 

*' My dear boy " 

" Oh, well, just you go on to the Lodge, and you'll hear all 
about itr 
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Hubert, hardly able to realize the truth of Kathal's words, 
hurried on to the Lodge, and found Maisie and her faithful 
Bidelia waiting to be interviewed. 

'^ I am anxious to tell you at once that I have not willingly 
deceived you," said Maisie. " Until last evening I had no 
doubt that I was the rightful owner of this island. There was 
question before of Mr. Dancer's claim, but I was led to believe 
that it was a false alarm. Mr. Featherstone has written to say 
that his claim is proved good, and I am the person in the 
wrong." 

" I am exceedingly sorry," said Hubert. " We must think 
about what can be done. He spoke of terms, * compromise.' 
I was so annoyed at what I considered his absurd nonsense 
that I did not ask him what he meant." 

" I fear his terms will not be agreeable," said Maisie ; " but 
I know him very slightly, and must not do him injustice. I 
am imeasy about the difference which all this may make to 
you in the works you have begun on the island. As the new 
landlord, he might give you trouble." 

''That is a small matter — comparatively, I mean, of 
course," said Hubert ; " for I don't want to be disturbed. I 
recollect that he said he did not wish to dispossess you, nor 
did he forbid me to carry on my works till he should see 
further. However, he added, I must say, that he was not 
sure he wanted the Urim and Thummim to be found on his 
property." 

" Why, I wonder ? " 

" Oh, why, indeed ? He strikes me as a person so — well, 
eccentric, to use a mild word, that it were useless to speculate 
on his motives or reasons. I must try to sound him as to his 
intentions, and if we find him at all manageable, we must 
humour him a little." 

Maisie and Bidelia exchanged glances. Hubert had not 
an idea of what the terms of the enemy might prove to 
be; but the others had fears which could not be put in 
words* 
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"As a lover, Hubert will soon guess them," thought 
Bidelia. '' Meantime, we need not run to meet misfortune." 

"I will go and tackle him at once, and know what he 
means. He has brought a tent — following my example, he 
says — and I suppose I shall find him setting it up. The 
situation is a little funny, I must say," said Hubert, a smile 
breaking through his serious looks, and lighting up his fieice 
with amusement And then he went off about this urgent 
business, and the ladies remained to exchange as many of 
their thoughts as they could venture to confess to each other, 
and to reflect on all that they felt obliged to reserve, even from 
the ear of devoted friendship. 

" No wonder he can smile at it all, and find the situation 
funny," thought Bidelia. '' Money gives him power, and if 
his plans are spoiled here he can carry them somewhere 
else. Can he carry Maisie with him, I wonder? By his 
smile I suppose he thinks he can. And how she will be 
tempted ! " 

Maisie gave a clue to her own thoughts by saying, " If I 
am driven too hard, you know, I can always open that little 
shop." 

*' Shop ? " 

" Yes. Didn't I tell you how I horrified Mr. Featherstone 
at an elegant dinner-table by announcing that if I were evicted 
from the island I would open a little shop in Dublin ? MoUy 
and Derelicta Would live with me, and I should make enough 
money to keep the rest at school." 

" Humph 1 " said Bidelia. 

" You don't believe I should be equal to it ? " 

*' I don't give an opinion," said Miss Skerrit. " I know 
what most girls would do, looking all round at the possibilities." 

" I believe I am not one of * most girls,' " said Maisie. 

" Don't boast," said Bidelia. " Few know what they may 
do till they are tried." 

" Some people do, by thinking in time of an alternative." 

And having ventured so far in hinting their meanings, they 
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found that they could go no further without saying on either 
side what might be afterwards regretted. 

Bidelia took up her knitting, and proceeded to tell a story 
to the younger children, but made curious blunders in her 
narrative, for which she was strictly called to account by her 
listeners, no audience being so entirely critical as that com- 
posed of babes, who will tolerate no variations in the tale they 
know by heart, and yet want to hear over again. 

*' His name was ' Jack,' and now you are calling him 
* John,' " complained Pet 

** Well, child, if s the same name, you know." 

" It doesn't sound the same." 

" There, now ! You said they lived in Cork, Miss Skerrit, 
and you are making it Thomond." 

Bidelia felt that she was behaving in a really silly manner 
in the eyes of these children, and pulled her wits together 
with an effort to devote her intelligence and attention to the 
doing of one thing at a time. 

Mr. Morris Dancer^ having spread his tent not far from 
that of Lord Peristyle, near to the works, lost no time in 
establishing himself there with his belongings, and engaged a 
man of the island to act as his servant. What with the two 
tents of the strangers, and the digging and the building going 
on, <'Ram Derg didn't know itself," as Johnny Maillie 
said ; and the east end of the island certainly presented a 
curious appearance, such as had never been known since the 
days of St. Coleman and the raising of his monastery. Neither 
was the new proprietor slow about coming to pay his respects 
to the lady who had hitherto been regarded as the owner of the 
island. He was, indeed, evidently very anxious to show that, 
though determined to maintain his position, he desired to be 
looked on by the O'Driscolls as a friendly enemy ; and he 
arrived followed by his servant carrying a large box filled 
with a variety of articles which he thought would be very 
acceptable to a lady. In his own hand he bore a cage 
holding a parrot, and apologized for not at once conveying 
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the harmonium and the gramaphone, which were in his tent, 
waiting to he taken upon the scene. The other presents 
included a hox of choice artificial flowers and a roll of silk 
shot with brilliant colours, to make dresses for Maisie and 
Miss Skerrit. 

It was impossible to help smiling at these offerings^ and 
▼ery difficult to reject them, or to feel indignant at the old- 
fiishioned gallantry with which they were presented. Maisie 
was, however, quite resolute in rejecting the silk and the 
artificial flowers, explaining that neither would be suitable for 
wear on Ram Derg. As for the parrot, the harmonium, and 
the gramaphone, it would be much more entertaining for the 
children to hear them when they paid a visit to Mr. Morris 
Dancer's tent ; and so with much tact did she succeed in send- 
ing the undesired presents from her door, without actually 
giving offence to the would-be donor. He was invited to join 
the family tea, the utmost hospitality which the Lodge could 
extend to any one^ and his manners, at once sprightly and 
mincing, gave much amusement to the younger children. Even 
Kathal, though he had been exhorted to behave with proper 
courtesy to the eccentric stranger who had their fate in his 
hands, could not resist making sly, and fortunately unsuspected, 
fun of him. Despite his disappointment as to the presents, Mr. 
Dancer enjoyed his social evening, and played his part of patron 
and intending protector of the family circle with great good 
humour and incredible self-complacency. 

He was far from understanding the amusement with which 
the young people saw him pack his box again, and depart with 
it^ carried on the back of Mike Connelly, his chosen servant. 

" Doesn't he look like Don Quixote ? " cried Kathal, delight- 
edly, looking after him as he stalked down the path, '^and 
Mike is a not half-bad Sancho Panza. We shall see some fun 
by-and-by. I advised him to get himself a dressing-gown 
made out of all that silk^ and I bet he does it." 

Kathal was very keen to hear the gramaphone, and the 
younger children were enraptured with the parrot^ so, after all, 
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Mr. Dancer had not done badly on his first evening in the 
matter of ingratiating himself with the O'Driscolls. 

" He'll never turn us out," said Tan. " He will build a 
house for himself like Hubert, and allow me to ' architect ' it 
Let him be our own landlord, if he likes, and we will earn our 
own money and pay him his lawful rent" 
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CHAPTER XXI 
Lady Junia in Ireland 

WHEN Lady Junia Dunstable learned of the bog-slide on 
Ram Derg, and the consequent difficulties of Maisie and 
her orphans^ she was just in urgent need of a new excitement^ 
having tired of tlie companion who had succeeded Maisie in 
her household and in her regards. Her anxiety to secure 
accurate information as to all that was happening on the island 
led her into a correspondence with the Featherstone family, 
which greatly charmed them^ and through them she learned 
that Lord Peristyle had bought the O'Driscoll family jewels and 
valuables^ also that he was now resident on the island, and 
carrying on works there for the benefit of the islanders. So far 
the information pleased her, though she was not quite satisfied 
at the thought that when Maisie married Lord Peristyle, she, 
Lady Junia, would hardly be properly accredited with having 
made the match. She had only just come to the conclusion 
that she must assert herself and appear on the scene, proving 
her right to have a voice in the arrangements, when the further 
news was conveyed to her of the pretensions and intentions of 
Mr. Morris Dancer. 

So curious a complication of affairs thoroughly roused her, 
and, greatly to her own surprise, she b^an to contemplate a 
visit to Ireland, and actually had proceeded as far as London 
when she remembered that she knew not her way further in the 
direction of Ram Derg. She then bethought her of Professor 
Thomond, and on writing to his address, received a visit from 
him at her hotel 
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John Thomond had returned home, having left his sisters 
with some relatives in the country, and had already planned a 
holiday for himself, following his own particular fancy. He was 
surprised to hear of Lady Junia's intention. 

" I am going to Ireland myself," he said, " and if you will 
accept of my escort, I will be happy to pilot you safely to 
Dublin." 

Lady Junia was pleased to accept the proffered pro- 
tection. 

" When I arrive there, I shall want to see a Mr. Feather- 
stone. Perhaps you may remember my young friend, Miss 
Maisie O'DriscoU. Yes, I believe you were in Rome at the 
time she announced her extraordinary intention of leaving me 
to devote herself to penury in the care of a large family of 
step-brothers and sisters — ^including a baby belonging to 
nobody ! " 

" Yes ; I remember her very well, and all about it" 

" Naturally, I have taken no interest in her since ; but 
latterly, hearing that several strange things have been occurring 
on her savage island, my feeling for her has revived somewhat. 
There has been a bog-slide, which has nearly swallowed them 
all up, and she has been in so great distress that she has sold 
all her little family heirlooms. They have been bought by 
Lord Peristyle, who was also one of our circle in Rome at the 
time of her departure." 

" I am acquainted with Lord Peristyle." 

" True. And perhaps you know that he is at present in 
Ram Derg, carrying on some works there, digging for some- 
thing or other; that is his craze, you know." 

" It is his pastime — a useful one, as it gives employment." 

" I hear he is in search of some very curious relics of 
antiquity." 

" The Urim and Thummim," said Thomond, with a smile. 

" Why he should imagine they are to be. found on Maisie's 
island I cannot guess, but I suspect that his fidelity as a lover 
has influenced him." 
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" Perhaps so. I should not wonder," said the Professor, 
quietly. 

'* It will be an exceedingly fortunate thing for the girl if it 
should prove to be so. Even the young people in her charge 
would probably reap some benefit if Maisie were, after all, to 
become Lady Peristyle. I confess I feel greatly touched at the 
young man's devotion. And now I hear that there is another 
pretender to her hand, Mr. Morris Dancer, also a man of 
wealth, though in no way, as I gather, to be compared with 
Lord Peristyle as worthy to be encouraged." 

*.* I was aware that Mr. Dancer had proved his title as owner 
of Ram Derg," said Thomond ; " but I had not heard that he 
aspired to the hand of Miss O'Driscoll.*' 

''Owner of Ram Derg! What do you mean. Professor 
Thomond ? " 

" I should have thought you would have known from Mr. 
Featherstone that some time ago Mr. Dancer put forward his 
title, and that it has now been proved. He is landlord of the 
island, and Miss O'Driscoll is his tenant." 

•' You simply horrify me. No, indeed, I had not heard. 
My acquaintance with Mr. Featherstone is of the slightest 
But, really, now that I think of it, all that may be for the best 
The silly girl will now be obliged to choose one or other of 
these wealthy suitors. She will have no other alternative, help>- 
less and burdened as she is. I do not excuse myself for 
speaking so freely to you as an old friend, a mutual friend, on 
the prospects, the fate, of this child whose interests are so near 
my heart," continued Lady Junia, whose ardour waxed the 
warmer as the probability of Maisie*s brilliant future became 
magnified in her eyes, at the moment quite forgetting to ask 
the particulars of the circumstances that had reduced Miss 
O'DriscoU from the position of a landed proprietor, however 
small and poor, to that of a tenant with no means of paying a 
rent. 

John Thomond bowed. 

''Now, you are so cold in the matter. I should have 
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expected you to feel a little more enthusiasm ; but you scientific 
men have really no heart : you excavate everything except the 
feelings " 

Here Lady Junia slightly shook her dainty handkerchief, 
and looked prepared to capture a tear, if any should escape 
from her eye ; but no such tragedy happened. 

'' Yes ; I rejoice to think that she will be absolutely com- 
pelled to accept a fate that is so eminently desirable. It is 
really a remarkable thing, when you consider it — if, indeed, you 
can spare a thought from the ancients and their doings and 
manners — that a girl so obscure and foolish should be followed 
into a desert, one may say, by two men to whom the world 
offers its choicest attractions. It is no doubt owing to 
the extraordmary care with which I brought her up, culti- 
vating all her natural talents and endowing her mth every 
accomplishment." 

"You were very generous to her, undoubtedly," said the 
Professor, gravely ; while before his mental vision rose the 
image of Maisie's sparkling eyes, and in his ear was the echo 
of her ringing voice as she declared for her orphans, and 
accepted her dismissal from Lady Junia. 

" I desire to be equally so now, even after her ungrateful 
treatment of me. In case of her marriage with Lord Peristyle, 
I will give her a fortune. He shall not go imrewarded for his 
fidelity and extraordinary generosity in pursuing a penniless 

girl." 

"In case she should prefer Mr. Dancer?" suggested 
Thomond, smiling. 

*^ Well, it IS most unlikely, I think. But even in that case, 
I will do something for her." 

The Professor was silent for a few moments, while Lady 
Junia slightly altered her position in her chair, thereby causing 
her elegant draperies to fall around her even more gracefully 
than before, as though the increase in her generosity, which 
had indeed taken herself by surprise, required a corresponding 
increase of picturesque quality in her pettings. 
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"There is just an ofT-chance that Miss O'Driscoll may 
remain as faithful to her own ideals as either of these gentle- 
men. Should she still refuse to marry " 

" Then I will do nothing for her," said Lady Junia, for- 
getting her personal graces and her generosity on the instant, 
and sitting up erect. 

" But," she added, relaxing into elegant languor again, ** of 
that I have no longer any fear. You know little of women, 
Professor Thomond. Your chief study of them has been in 
the features of the Sphinx ; or perhaps the stone Venus of 
Milo, without hands, unable to grasp at the good things of life." 

John Thomond gave no encouragement at the moment to 
the sacred memories that rushed to him in protest against this 
audacious statement. He stood up to go, smiling. 

" Sermons in stones ! " he said. " Well, Lady Junia, I see 
your mind is made Up on this matter. The point at present is 
— the journey to Dublin." 

"Yes; I am more than ever anxious to meet this Mr. 
Featherstone, and hear all the particulars. I shall be ready to 
start to-morrow morning." 

John Thomond took his leave, reflecting on all that he had 
just been listening to, and while he concluded his arrangements 
for departure for Ireland his thoughts were full of the position 
of Maisie on her island, quite destitute of income, with the 
responsibility of a large family, beset by two suitors, each of 
whom had been described as anxious to buy her up. He 
believed thoroughly in the genuine attachment to her of his 
friend Hubert, and it seemed to him that any sensible person 
would conclude that such devotion could not go unrewarded. 
With regard to the other man, he realized the annoyance which 
his presence must cause her. Altogether, his late conversation 
with Lady Junia had increased his urgent desire to go to Ram 
Derg, and see how matters might stand there. 

That night, when his last preparations had been made for 
the morning's early start, his last letters written, he put on his 
hat and went out of his house to post his sundry papers. That 
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done, he turned into Kensington Gardens, leaving the hard 
side of life behind and out of mind, taking with him his most 
sweet and secret thoughts, such as his strong nature, trained to 
control, and his unselfish habit had for years enabled him to 
keep in abeyance. This Maisie, of whom they talked and 
speculated, whose attractions were rated according to their 
power of winning fortune, who was to be rewarded by further 
gifts of fortune, or consigned to destitution as her choice might 
deserve, — had he not loved her long before either of those other 
men had ever seen her ? In the early days, when he had first 
met her as a little girl, full of bright intelligence and tender 
feeling, she had been to him the ideal of feminine sweetness 
and simplicity ; later, seeing her in Rome, his heart had been 
captivated by her young growing beauty, while her courage 
and strength of character, acting in concert with her power of 
sympathy, had compelled the admiration of his judgment 
Bound by ties of duty and sacred trust and affection, he had 
known himself a man altogether out of the running where 
prospects of marriage were concerned, and had restrained his 
desire to put forth his powers in the hope of winning the girlish 
heart that was then so fancy free. 

Two years and more had passed, and during that time he 
had only had a short glimpse of her in Dublin, when he had 
rejected her invitation to come and see her children in their 
island. Then he had still been acting in a spirit of self-denial, 
and with resolution to forego such sweets of life as were not to 
he his. Now, the holy bonds that had held him were broken 
or relaxed, and he was a new man in new circumstances^ 
though probably all too late. 

Not for a moment did he imagine that Maisie could be 
bought with gold, but he acknowledged the truth of at least so 
much of Lady Junia's judgment of probabilities as was con- 
cerned with the likelihood of her yielding to persistent fidelity 
such as that of Lord Peristyle. Hubert had now, for a 
considerable time, been living on intimate terms with the 
family on the island, his action ia buying the little store of 
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valuables had provided them with relief from a painful state of 
privation, and his more indirect mode of giving help by em- 
ploying the poor people was consistent with a delicacy of 
feeling and a certain tactful sympathy which might easily 
find a reward in affection arising from gratitude. Of Mr. 
Morris Dancer's attractions he could not form any estimate ; 
but he felt very sure that Maisie would never marry to get rid 
of an enemy. 

Of his own desires, his own hopes, which seemed to be 
crushed at the very moment when they had begun to live, he 
thought as he walked in the short darkness of the summer 
night, between the borders of flowers enriching the long 
flower-walk of the Gardens. Night had taken the colour 
from the flowers, but the subtle perfume drawn from them by 
its dews made of their sweetness a mysterious presence, 
encouraging the purest and loveliest human feelings and 
imaginations to come forth and confess themselves. 

Dwelling on the poignant sweetness of hope, which would 
come to him in gusts like the scent of flowers of which his 
eyes told him that they had no existence, he shook it away 
while asking himself what he had to offer Maisie compared 
with the prosperity urged on her by these men who had come 
to her rescue in her difficulty before he himself had been free 
to make an attempt to do so. And what likelihood was there 
that, rejecting help and affection from both these quarters, 
she would be willing to give her heart and her fortunes into 
his, John Thomond's, keeping? If she had been sweet and 
friendly with him, she had been the same with Hubert ; the 
only difference discernible, perhaps, lying in this, that Lord 
Peristyle had been treated by her quite as a yoimger, and 
himself somewhat like an elder brother. Yet the difference 
between Hubert's age and his own was only a matter of seven 
years or so, while Maisie herself was about thirteen years his 
jimior. He had before him an honourable career, if not a 
very lucrative one. The brothers and sisters should be cated 
for by him as if they were his own* 
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It was daylight before Professor John Thomond gave over 
his thinking ; morning glamour was on the flowers, hues living 
and fresh were on their faces to answer to the promise of their 
aromatic whispers in the dark, when he turned into his house 
again to snatch a short sleep before starting on a journey which 
he felt would be a fateful one. 

All along the way Lady Junia kept assuring him of her 
many anxieties — as to whedier the hotels in Dublin could be 
ventured into with safety, or Mr. Featherstone depended on 
as a prudent and sensible guardian. In vain did Thomond 
remind her that distinguished personages had oftentimes 
entered such places as those she feared to trust, and departed 
from them undamaged; also that Mr. Featherstone was no 
longer a guardian in Miss O'DriscolFs case, seeing that she 
was now of age, never to speak of the fact that she was no 
longer possessed of any property to guard. 

" Not her guardian ? Do you mean to tell me that there 
is fto one now to exercise authority over so wilful and inex- 
perienced a young woman ^ Then why am I making this 
journey to Dublin to confer with a person whose acquaintance, 
under other circumstances, I should not have any desire to 
cultivate ? " 

John averred that this was a question he could not answer. 
He had supposed that Lady Junia's intention had been to 
seek Miss O'DriscoU herself and ofifer her some protection, 
perhaps to pay her a visit on the island which was still her 
uncertain home, iTnot her property. 

" No ; you have mistaken me. I could not bring myself 
to venture there. I do not believe it would be possible. But 
you must pardon me for saying that you cannot understand 
the feelings of one who, in spite of all that has happened, still 
preserves an interest in the girl whom once she fostered/' 

" Believe me, I try to follow you, Lady Junia." 

*'Ah, your coldness hurts me. I shall, however, persist 
in seeing this Mr. Featherstone, and endeavour to extract 
some counsel and some assistance from him. I shall assure 
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him (as a family man he will, I dare say, be made of less 
stem stuff than you) — shall persuade him of my desire to 
restore my patronage to his former ward, but only, unnecessary 
to say, upon rational conditions." 

" I think it is highly probable that Mr. Featherstone will 
thoroughly sympathize and agree with you," said Thomond. 
"I am aware that his worldly wisdom and lawyerly astute- 
ness have suffered agonies through the unconventional views 
of Miss O'Driscoll and her disregard of fortune's proffered 
favours." 

" You console me — a littloi" said Lady Junia ; and after that 
she fell asleep in her comer of the railway carriage and left 
ThoQEiond to throw aside his newspapers, looking out on fast- 
disappearing England, while seeing only Ram Derg as his 
fancy imaged it, a grey and green rock in a world of 
breakers, with a cluster of young lives clinging to it, for safety 
in peril, and for sustenance in dearth. 

There was much excitement in the Featherstone family 
when it became known to them through John Thomond that 
Lady Junia was in Dublin, and desirous of an interview with 
Maisie's former guardian and present solicitor. Mr. Feather- 
stone waited on her at her hotel, and the ladies left showers 
of cards, reminding her of their meeting of many years ago in 
a continental city. These attentions the lady took at first 
rather coldly, confining herself strictly to business relations 
with the head of the family ; but soon finding herself rather 
lonely, and unable to obtain ftill gratification of her curiosity 
on small points from the masculine mind, she drew a little 
nearer, accepting an invitation to dinner at the solicitors 
house in Merrion Square, where she knew that Professor 
Thomond and Judge O'Hanlon would be among the guests. 

The event was of overwhelming importance to the 
Featherstone ladies, who had cherished a long memory. of 
the amiability of dear Lady Junia, which, taken with her 
rank and style, had made a unique experience in their 
progress in society. Their flattering attentions, which she 
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attributed to their deep conviction of her absolute superiority, 
and their genuine kindness, which in any case would have 
left nothing within their power undone for the gratification 
of the stranger, overcame her reluctance, and she quite en- 
joyed her intercourse with a group of such charming persons, 
who, besides being quite nice in themselves, were so delightfully 
willing to be patronized. 

Of what her precise object was in coming to Ireland to 
concern herself personally with the ungrateful girl who had 
left her protection for reasons totally insufficient, and indeed 
absurd, she had never distinctly told herself; but she now 
found that she was unexpectedly formulating it in her 
conversations with the Featherstones. 

"You, Mrs. Featherstone, who are a mother, will under- 
stand. I am coming to look for my lost sheep " 

" So wonderfully good of you, dear Lady Junia." 

" Do not praise me too much. I have been very much 
displeased with her " 

" Naturally. The more sweet of you to forgive her, and 
wish to take her back ! " 

" Not quite Ma/," said Lady Junia, a little coldly. " So 
much will depend on her own conduct. I am seeking for my 
one sheep, but not for a flock. You understand me. This 
need not be discussed at present, however; I believe that 
some difficult matters are on the point of arranging themselves." 

Mrs. Featherstone did not venture to ask any direct 
question as to those " matters," but she remarked, without any 
apparent intention of saying what was particularly apropos — 

"Lord Peristyle, an old friend of Maisie's, is at present 
on the island ? " 

"Yes, he is there — on pretence of digging in search of 
the ancient Urim and Thummim of the Jewish priests. A 
very remarkable instance of fidelity in a man," said Lady 
Junia, with a quickness in passing from one idea to another 
which might have suggested that the young lord was a follower 
of the Jewish religion. 
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"I hope he will be successful," said Mrs. Featherstone, 
without specifying whether her hope applied to the diggings 
or to his devotion to Maisie. 

^' If I did not expect it^ I should not be here/' said Lady 
Junia, promptly. ''Maisie has played fast and loose with 
her good fortune long enough. Under present circumstances 
it is quite impossible that she should continue to do so." 

"There is another — equally devoted. In fact, she is 
quite a remarkable young lady, at once so attractive and so 
indifferent to the interest she excites." 

" I beg you will not mention the other, Mrs. Featherstone, 
a person of consideration certainly, but not by any means 
either so suitable or in any way so desirable. At all events, 
I am going to see how my young lady is behaving herself. 
On her future conduct will depend the continuation or 
everlasting removal of my countenance and regard." 

" But, dear Lady Jimia," said Diana, " you surely could 
not think of visiting the island — ^a wild place, with no 
accommodation. Maisie would not hear of even us presenting 
ourselves." 

" I would risk much — would make an unheard-of effort 
for the girl who has been so dear to me," said Lady Junia, 
emotionally. 

''No housing to be had anywhere but in the one small 
• Lodge,' with O'Driscolls in every bedroom ! The strangers 
living in tents. But perhaps you would also take a tent to 
the island," said Camilla, slyly. 

"One could hardly depend on the weather," said Lady 
Junia, after a brief glance at the possibility of such an 
adventure. "I am quite sure Maisie could not be so un- 
grateful as to refuse to board put some of her family in order 
to provide me with apartments." 

Lady Junia soon began to enjoy her conversations with 
the Featherstone ladies, to hear herself enunciating virtuous 
and other sentiments, without fear of criticism or contradiction. 
She talked herself into the belief that she was eager and 
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impatient to visit Ram Detg, and found herself safe in re- 
iterating that nothing but Maisie's lack of hospitality could 
possibly restrain her. That some kind of shelter should not 
be provided for her was an evidence of ingratitude too glaring 
to be passed over ; and in ringing the changes on this cruel 
theme she spent many hours, satisfactory alike to herself and 
to the mother and daughters, who were too much impressed 
by the honour of her companionship and confidence to think 
of sounding her actual meanings^ or pointing out her incon- 
sistencies. 

To one thing her mind was made up. She must take a 
furnished house as near to the island as its seven miles of 
aloofness in the Atlantic would permit. Inquiries were set 
on foot at once in an endeavour to discover such a mansion, 
large enough and sufficiently replete with modem comforts to 
be suitable as a dwelling-place for so luxuriously nurtured a 
personage as Lady Junia Dunstable. 

To find such a house, with owners willing to vacate it for 
her sake, was a difficulty not easy to overcome, and while the 
search was going forward, the lady reconciled herself with a 
wonderfully good grace to the semi-civilization of Dublin. 

Though thoroughly enjoying the flatteries of her new friends, 
she was quite shrewd enough to perceive and appreciate the 
diversity of individualities to be found within their circle. If 
the blunt pretentiousness of the solicitor appeared to her as 
vulgarity, and received, as its merits demanded, an occasional 
dignified smile, yet the ready deference of his wife and the 
charming subservience of his daughters made amends. 

With Judge O'Hanlon as a dinner-companion she found 
herself in a different atmosphere. In spite of his rather in- 
significant statiure and homely features, she was somewhat in 
awe of the observant smile with which he punctuated some of 
her speeches, and the sudden light of wit in his eyes which was 
apt to be turned on her, illuminating her most high-sounding 
perorations. With Mrs. O'Hanlon she instinctively spoke 
less of her generous impulses and motherly feelings for Maisie, 
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alleging as a reason that the Judge's wife, having no daughters 
of her own, must naturally be unable to understand her 1 

John Thomond made several attempts to hand over the 
care of the lady to the Featherstone circle, but was restrained 
by pathetic appeals to him not to desert her until he had 
safely housed her in Connaught At last the existence of a 
house somewhat like the thing desired was signalled, and John 
departed for the west, promising to investigate the claims of 
the domicile, to write a true account of what he might find, 
and, in case of failure, to make a personal search before 
proceeding on his journey to the island. 
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" I can*t see Lady Junia on the Island ! 
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JOHN'S report on the house was favourable. The owners 
of a good-class and tolerably comfortable mansion, persons 
not overburthened with wealth, and, therefore, accustomed to 
restrain a desire for the pleasures of travelling, had been 
induced to respond to Lady Junia's proffer of a handsome rent, 
and to comply with her wishes while they gratified their own. 

Various steps had to be taken before the lady could be 
satisfied of sufficient evidence that any house in Connaught 
could be habitable. A skilled operator was sent down to 
photograph, not only the house and grounds, but the interior — 
halls, staircases, living-rooms, and bedrooms ; and inventories 
were forwarded to her of all the furniture and conveniences of 
the establishment. After much fault-finding and innumerable 
expressions of wonder at the lack of nice feeling in persons 
who (even a couple of hundred years ago) could build a house 
without providing a special bath-room attached to every bed- 
chamber, she became resigned to a hard fate, and consented 
to become tenant of Balrookery HalL Thomond was implored 
to remain on the spot until such time as she could provide 
herself with servants, and to keep writing to her the result of 
his daily experience and observation of the yet unsupplied 
necessaries for that dwelling in the desert. After a certain 
trying spell of obligingness on his part, however, John became 
restive, and his announced intention of proceeding to the island 
on a certain day brought Lady Jimia and suite, including Diana 
and Camilla Featherstone, hastening, without further delay 
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and in many conveyances, to take possession of the very good 
quarters which the resources of the country had provided for 
them. 

" So unkind of you to persist in going so soon, you who 
know the country, leaving us^ who are utter strangers, to learn 
it ! If you wait for another week, who knows but I may 
accompany you to Ram Derg, to see with my own eyes the 
true state of things ? " 

The undesirableness of this suggested adventure so appealed 
to John Thomond that he proposed a drive along the two-miles 
distant shore of the Atlantic, and pointed out to the lady the 
spot from which she would require to embark in an open boat 
in order to carry out her intention. At sight of the creek in 
the rocks, and the foam-toothed breakers always gnawing them, 
and of the very primitive arrangements for the voyage to the 
island, Lady Junia uttered a faint shriek, and ordered the 
horses' heads to be turned back towards Balrookery. 

At last John succeeded in disengaging himself from the 
toils of her ladyship, and escaped, laden with messages to 
those interesting young people, the intractable Maisie and the 
persevering Lord Peristyle, on their inaccessible island. 

On one of the longest days of the year, John Thomond, 
at two o'clock in the morning, was out on the great waters in 
a luminous dawn, the long strokes of four stout oars in the 
hands of two experienced seafaring men carrying him and the 
mail-bag for Ram Derg away from the shores of Connaught, 
of Ireland, and of all the length and breadth of the Old World, 
out to that little stopping-place for migrating birds to rest their 
wings upon when tired of their aerial travel to and fro a newer 
continent. The eastern gold welled out of the sky upon an 
illimitable stretch of waters, with no fleck or stain to indicate 
man or his foothold in a universe of air, water, and light. 
For all the eye could see, the little territory of Ram Derg 
might be as non-existent as was America to brave Cortez till 
the moment when he stood — 

" Silent, npon a peak In Darlen.** 
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John^ thrilled with the ecstasy of the moment and the 
situation, reflected that his position of the hour, between two 
worlds, was symbolic of a point in his life, at which he had 
now arrived. The duties and sacrifices of earlier years had 
loosed him^ and he was afloat on the waters of his own will, 
Into what port would those waters carry him? When the 
simned clifis of Ram Derg grew into existence before his eyes^ 
his hope rose and fell like the waves that rocked the boat when 
the sailors shipped their oars^ and the little craft found her 
own way into creek. Had his progress been too tardy ? waa 
his coming all too late ? 

Luck and Pet were on the beach, ready to pounce on the 
mail-bags^ and Luck greeted this latest stranger with — 

" Hello ! Who are you ? Have you come to live on the 
island, too? Have you brought a tent, like the other chaps? 
ril show you where the tents are pitched. It's over there, 
where the new village is getting built, and where the diggings 
are going on. They haven't found the jewels yet; only an 
animal's horns." 

^'All right, my boy! I'm not going in that direction at 
present Will you show me the way to the Lodge ? " 

" Of course I will. Come along 1 " And away they went, 
tramping through the loose shingle, and along the clifi*-path, 
and up the green slope. 

The breakfast-table stood on the grass, the larks were 
singing high overhead, and all the world of blue sky and 
sea^ with the greys and greens, where the rocks and fields of 
Ram Derg broke against it, lay around. A cluster of figures 
gathering towards the table was dispersed as Thomond'a 
tall figure, with the little forerunners carrying the mail-bag 
between them, appeared on the brow of the slope. Bidelia 
Skerrit was the first to rush towards Johq Yfith her bands 
outstretched. 

''John, is it you, at last? Oh, why did yoi) not come 
sooner?" 

Thomond laughed, clasping the little woman's frioil^y 
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hands, but her words smote him as a kind of echo of his late 
thoughts. 

" Why ? " he said. " Many ' whys. ' " 

His first glance towards the Lodge had sho?m him Hubert 
and Maisie standing apart from the table^ apparently in happy 
conversation; and Miss Skerrit's words had followed close 
upon the sight which looked so natural^ so conclusive. They, 
also, on recognizing him^ moved quickly to meet him^ and his 
welcome was as warm as even he could have wished for. Then 
there was a merry breakfast-party, every face of the islanders 
shining with health and the accustomedness to freedom. 

" I expected to meet children," said Thomond ; " but I 
must ask to be introduced to these young ladies.'' 

Honey, when she found she was one of the personages 
indicated, dipped into her hair, blushing with surprise and 
confusion. Tan looked at the stranger with keen^ brilliant 
eyes, astonished at the '* behind-the-age " absurdity of an 
individual who could imagine her to be still in her childhood. 
Maisie kept smiling as if a new fountain of happiness had 
sprung up within her, and Hubert was in irrepressible spirits. 

" What, in the name of Crete and the Minotaur, has brought 
you away from your excavations ? " he asked " I thought you 
were safe in the labyrinth for the rest of your natural life." 

" I understood there were some very attractive excavations 
being carrie<J on here," replied John, as he accepted Maisie's 
invitation to have another cup of tea. ''And I thought I 
would come and know something more about the matter. An 
amateur like you must not be allowed to get too far ahead of us 
mere professionals." 

" Capital ! If there is anything a fellow like me is proud 
of, it is of having provoked jealousy in an expert." 

"Have you brought a tent?" repeated Luck, touching the 
Professor's elbow. 

" Try if I have one in my pocket," said John, gravely. " I 
may have forgotten it. No, that is only my pocket-hand- 
kerchief." 
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" I can't see Lady Junia on the Island! " 

" Oh, you silly ! " said Pet, opening her blue eyes very 
wide. " A tent is a great big thing — for people to live in." 

" One of the sailors has found me a lodging by this time," 
said Thomond 

" My tent is large enough for half a dozen," said Hubert, 
" and you must bide with me." 

But Thomond thought he would like to have a lodging of 
his own. 

Immediately after breakfast, a slim figure, with a short 
pointed beard, and in one eye an eye-glass, from which the 
sun struck a fierce ray, came with mincing steps towards the 
circle in front of the Lodge. 

" I come to pay a morning call," said Mr. Morris Dancer. 
" Not too early, I hope. Freedom from the tyranny of hours. 
Miss O'DriscolI, is one of the most delightful charms of our 
island. One can do anything at any hour of the day, just as 
one pleases. No dropping of paste-board, no kid gloves, no 
white ties, no menus at dinner ! " 

" I should not have thought you would have condescended 
to carry even an umbrella, Mr. Dancer," said Maisie, smiling 
on him delightedly. 

*^Ah, my umbrella!" he said, planting its unfurled sail 
more conveniently at his back. "It has its uses; and my 
head is a little sensitive to the rays of the sun." 

It was indeed a remarkable companion of Mr. Dancer in 
all his expeditions, appearing at a little distance like a baldachino 
of white linen suspended over his head. 

"Having learned," continued Mr. Dancer, "that a pro- 
fessor of antiquities has landed on our island, to investigate 
scientifically the importance of the works going forward, I 
have hastened to make his acquaintance, and to assure him of 
my countenance in conducting his inquiries." 

The Professor bowed, and Mr. Dancer bowed lower still, 
as a formal introduction was effected. 

"May I ask whether you come as commissioned by 
Government ? Or if, as may be, you are the representative 
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of a learned association ? In case of the latter, I would wish 
to know by which society you are commissioned. I belong 
to several, myself, as honorary member, I admit, but my 
sympathies are actively engaged in all their movements." 

" I am sorry to disappoint you," said Thomond, " but I 
am only a workman out on a holiday." 

"Ah, the true scientific enthusiast, taking even amuse- 
ment on the lines that will further his work. Permit me to 
assure you, Professor, of my admiration for men of your class, 
and of my fullest permission for the carrying forward of your 
investigations on my property of the island of Ram Derg." 

The Professor bowed again; and Mr. Dancer, having 
acquitted himself of his duty as landlord, grew exceedingly 
genial, not to say jaunty, in manner, and proposed a visit to 
the East End Works, where refreshments would be foimd in 
his tent. 

Attaching himself to Thomond as the party moved off, 
Mr. Dancer continued to catechize his prisoner all the way. 
John heard the laughter of Hubert and Maisie and the flock 
following him, while he listened perforce to the lengthened 
periods of Maisie^s landlord. 

" I am anxious to know if you really believe that there is 
— er — a reasonable prospect of the discovery of the Urim and 
Thummim in the depths of this bog ? " 

" I really think the relic is as likely to be found here as 
anywhere else," said John. 

" Now, I do not exactly understand how much you mean 
by that statement," said Mr. Dancer, flourishing the white 
umbrella, and looking into his companion's face with an air of 
great knowingness, as one who could see below the surface of 
most plausible pretences, and who perceived a possible artifice 
here. " You do well, I am sure, in preserving the secrets of 
your — ^a — er — your Order ; and you probably would prefer to 
surprise the world by a triumph which it might try to — a — to 
discount if its importance were — ^a — er — ^whispered away before 
the — a— astounding moment came. But allow me to remind 
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you that, as a landlord, I too have a legitimate interest in the 
matter, and ought to be treated as dbtinguished from the 
vulgar crowd of the curious." 

"Excuse me," said John, somewhat abruptly^ "I was 
looking at the sun on yonder little fleet of fishing-boats, and I 
did not quite catch what you were saying." 

*^ Ahem 1 I was saying " 

But here John wheeled round, and, waiting for the rest of 
the party to come up, began to ask questions about the fisher- 
men and their boats and their possible profits, with the result 
that Mr. Dancer found himself in the hands of Miss Skerrit, 
while the Professor, with all his learning xmder a cloud, was 
wasted for the rest of the morning on a society of chiefly girls 
and children. 

The long noon was spent in the inspection of the works, 
the diggings, and the building of the cottages, some of which 
were finished, and would soon be inhabited. They were voted 
picturesque and pretty, and Tan's architecture received praise 
enough to turn her golden head. After a picnic in the open, 
in the enjoyment of sunshine and salt sea air, with all the 
mysterious wonders in change, colour, and living movement 
of an island firmament, the party assembled for afternoon tea 
in the tent of Lord Peristyle, preferring to accept the hos- 
pitality of the older friend rather than that of Mr. Morris 
Dancer, who, however, showed no resentment at the choice, 
but willingly contributed his presence to the company. 

After all the vital subjects of the moment had been dis- 
cussed, John Thomond began to bethink him of delivering 
Lady Junia Dimstable's messages, and handed a perfumed 
missive to Lord Peristyle. 

Hubert read, frowned, and finally laughed. ''I had no 
idea Lady Junia was so plucky 1 " he exclaimed. " By Jupiter I 
To think of her ladyship wanting to board the island ! " 

" Lady Junia ! " was echoed in varied tones, chiefly 
expressive of dismay, all round the circle. 

" I should feel highly honoured," said Mr. Dancer. " As 
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landlord of Ram Derg, I should make her most welcome. 
My tent shall be at her disposal. Any hut may shelter me 
while her ladyship remains." 

" She would never venture across those seven miles of 
sea," said Maisie. 

"She calls on me to send the yacht to fetch her," said 
Hubert, "suspecting Professor Thomond of having deceived 
her when he led her to suppose that there was no spot along 
the coast at which the vessel could put in." 

Mr. Dancer fixed his eye-glass in his eye, and turned a 
shocked gaze of scrutiny and question on John Thomond's 
undisturbed countenance. 

" I am very thankful to you for that brilliant idea," said 
Hubert to John. " We must work it out to the end. I can't 
see Lady Junia on the island I What could we do with her ? " 

" I am astonished at your want of gallantry," said Mr. 
Dancer, the eye-glass quivering and flashing with indignation 
as it encountered a sun-ray just entering at the door of the 
tent. 

Hubert gave him a benignant smile, and took no further 
notice of him. 

" But where is Lady Junia at the present moment ? " asked 
Bidelia Skerrit. 

"She is in Connaught; not very far away," said John, 
" I had the honour of escorting her from London to Ireland, 
and of placing her comfortably in a nice house in a romantic 
neighbourhood, from which she is now contemplating all our 
movements, and yearning to be among us." 

"Balrookery Hall," said Hubert, referring to his letter. 
" What a charmingly suggestive name ! I hope it is able to 
live up to its title." 

" A very good sort of old place," said Bidelia. " I know 
the owners of it. Most kind and interesting people. I don't 
in the least pity Lady Junia." 

" She pities herself immensely, but endures everything in 
the cause of faithful friendship," said Thomond, with an 
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involuntary glance at Maisie, who said little, but looked 
puzzled and anxious. 

"We can't have her here, spoiling everything," said 
Hubert. " I would rather burn the yacht than send it for 
her ; " and he also glanced at Maisie. 

Mr. Morris Dancer here dropped the eye-glass from his 
eyes, as having proved useless to point his whole indignation, 
and left the tent, violently unfurling the white umbrella as he 
went. 

Tan and Honey looked interested, and their blue eyes 
were full of questions as they turned from one to another of 
the elders who were so persuaded against the coming of a dis- 
tinguished visitor. Kathal was quite excited over the matter, 
and stood brimful of probabilities in the doorway of the tent, 
staring out at the sea. 

" I say," he burst forth presently, " send me over with 
some kind of message to Balrookery Hall. I bet there's a 
tower or something for an observatory; more use than this 
blessed old martello with a gazebo on the top of it ! " 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
" You are really worse than the Gnats ! " 

ON leaving the tent Mr. Morris Dancer felt far more 
indignation than could be expressed by the unfurling 
of his umbrella or the glare of his eye-glass. It appeared to 
him that his position as landlord of Ram Derg was not recog- 
nized as it ought to be, and that these young men were taking 
things into their own hands in an unwarrantable manner. 
The idea of discouraging the visit so graciously proposed 
by a lady of the rank and personal merits of Lady Junia 
Dunstable was hardly conceivable, even were not that lady 
the benefactress of Miss O'DriscoU. It was, he thought, 
high time for him to exert his power of putting things right on 
all sides, and his first step must be to make known to Maisie 
the generous intentions which he entertained regarding herself. 
No longer than till to-morrow must this matter be put off. 

Accordingly, early next morning, when Maisie was feeding 
her hens, she was informed that Mr. Morris Dancer was 
asking to see her on particular business. 

" I suppose it is to arrange about the rent which I am 
bound to pay him in future," said Maisie to Bidelia ; and she 
took off her apron and repaired to the parlour. 

Mr. Dancer was dressed with even more than usual care, 
and also wore his most lofty manner. After a few preliminary 
remarks about the heat of the weather and the great desirability 
of always carrying a large white umbrella, he began to approach 
the object of his coming, which, he had some reason to hope, 
was not unsuspected, nor yet, he might say, totally disapproved 
ofy by Miss O'Driscoll. 
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" You are really worse than the Gnats ! " 

"Of course, I realize that you are my landlord, Mr. 
Dancer, and that you have the right to evict me. You have 
been kind enough to say that you would not do so, and I 
quite understand that you must fix a rent, which I will do my 
best to pay. The terms on which I am to remain here must 
now be agreed upon." 

" I knew, I felt, that you would say so," said Mr. Dancer, 
fixing the eye-glass, from which a rapturous ray shot towards 
Maisie's face. ** My terms. I am delighted that you have 
guessed them, as it saves so much tedious explanation. You 
have perceived my intention has been, and is — I assure you I 
have never wavered — that you and I should, by our marriage, 
make common cause in this and— a — er — other matters, and, 
in fact, share the property of the island between us." 

Maisie sat silent. A considerable time ago she had feared 
something of this kind, but so many distractions had occurred 
that she had forgotten the suggestion. Mr. Dancer, in his 
app>earance and ways, was so little like a suitor that it was 
difficult to see him in such a character. However, there he 
was, confident in his intentions, and in hers also, and he must 
be taken seriously. 

"I am very sorry you have made such a mistake, Mr. 
Dancer," she said. " I have never had an intention of sharing 
the island with you, under any circumstances. I will pay my 
rent, or go." 

" My dear young lady, have I offended you by my mode of 
expressing myself? " 

" Not at all, Mr. Dancer," said Maisie, cheerfully. " I feel, 
on the contrary, that you have intended to be very generous 
towards me." 

" Then — ^what — how ? You could not surely have, other- 
wise, decided on rejecting so admirable a settlement of 
our little difference r^arding this little landed proprietor- 
ship ? " 

" Really, I have decided, Mr. Dancer ; and will you now 
tell me what rent I shall have to pay you ? " 
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Mr. Dancer stared, readjusted the eye-glass, and, recovering 
a little from his astonishment^ rose, and prepared to bow him- 
self off. 

" I have taken you by surprise," he said. " I shall not 
press you to-day. But if, on thinking the matter over, you 
should see reason to change your mind, pray carry your hand- 
kerchUf in your hand^ in such a way that I may perceive it. 
I shall eagerly look for this token of your willingness to con- 
sider my proposal more favourably." 

Maisie smiled. 

'* Nay, that charming smile already permits me to anticipate 
such a moment." 

He was now in the hall, whither Maisie accompanied him 
with the utmost good humour. 

" You won't forget to fix the rent, and let me know, Mr. 
Dancer," she said, as he went out of the porch, putting up the 
white umbrella ; and then she returned to the hens and Miss 
Skerrit, in such ecstasies of laughter, that it was some time 
before she could articulate clearly enough to make Bidelia a 
sharer in her amusement 

" Well, my dear, Tm glad it's over," said Miss Skerrit " I 
knew it was bound to come, and it is better for you to have a 
proper understanding with him at once." 

" Yes," said Maisie, " if he would only take his answer. 
But oh, Bidelia, you must keep watch over my pocket-hand- 
kerchief ! Think of what might follow if I were to happen to 
flourish it in Mr. Dancer's presence ! " 

" Well, it is better, perhaps, that the whole thing should be 
so ridiculous. You are saved from the necessity of feeling 
sorry to disappoint a man of genuine feeling." 

" I have never given him the slightest encouragement, at 
all events," said Maisie, " so I don't intend to feel regret or 
remorse. My only anxiety with regard to the matter is now 
contained in the very important question — how am I, in future, 
to stand with my landlord ? " 

" You must wait, my dear, for the answer to that question. 
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Things will develop themselves in their own way, as they 
always do." 

" I hope they will make haste, then," said Maisie ; " for 
really, to see Mr. Morris Dancer perpetually waltzing about 
with his white umbrella, and to find myself pierced by the ray 
of his eye-glass, while I am in dread of using my pocket-hand- 
kerchief — the situation appears a little too much for my 
equanimity ! " 

" He's delightfully funny ! " said Miss Skerrit. 

" Play to you, death to us 1 " said Maisie. " And then, I 
shall be obliged to feel, all the while, that I am living on his 
charity, so long as he will not send me in a bill for the rent." 

" Mr. Featherstone will arrange all that for you, if you 
ask him." 

" Mr. Featherstone is mightily displeased with me, and 
there is no knowing what part he will take in the matter. I 
am quite sure he thinks that a little annoyance is good for me. 
I am too impertinently independent in his eyes." 

" I do not think he is displeased with you, very particularly, 
just at present. Not since " 

Bidelia checked her speech. Her thought was that, since 
Lord Peristyle's arrival on the island, Mr. Featherstone's hopes 
for her brilliant future had revived, and that Mr. Morris 
Dancer was no longer the first favourite with the lawyer. She 
refrained from suggesting such a state of things to Maisie, as 
being quite unsure of the girl's present state of mind regarding 
Hubert, and as having, herself, grown to feel such imcertainty 
painful, especially since the arrival of John Thomond on the 
island. 

Maisie, she had observed, was become very reticent with 
her old friend on every subject approaching to lover-like senti- 
ment, appearing, indeed, wholly engrossed in the critical 
position of her young family, and of her own increased 
responsibility with regard to the creatures she had undertaken 
to protect and provide for. 

The air of conu-adeship and good understanding between 
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Maisie and Hubert, which had of late been observable to 
her watchful eyes, had given rise to very anxious thoughts 
and speculations in the mind of the sympathetic friend, and 
in proportion to the intensity of her complex feelings was 
her reluctance to hasten a crisis by drawing anything like a 
confession from the lips of the girl 

While the loyalty of her affections thus enforced prudence 
upon her, making a coward, for once, of the courageous 
Bidelia, and while she paused on the word " since," Maisie 
looked her straight in the eyes with a smile which, with all 
her penetration, Miss Skerrit was unable to translate into a 
confidence. 

" It means a decision of some kind, that smile does," she 
reflected, " for I am sure she guessed my thought But the 
smile must remain an enigma to me till she chooses to put it 
into words." And the good little woman cut short the con- 
versation by going off abruptly to look for a missing hen. 

After this Mr. Dancer called every day at the Lodge, always 
making a plausible excuse for appearing on the scene. He 
perceived that there was a slate loose on the roof, or sus- 
pected that a chimney smoked, and as he was landlord, was 
anxious to put everything to rights about his fair tenant's 
habitation. 

Maisie avoided him to the best of her ability, at the cost 
of some restriction of her liberty, and was always careful to 
conceal her pocket-handkerchief when she did venture into a 
company which included his presence. 

" It is really very inconvenient," she said to Bidelia ; " but 
anything is better than a second proposal from Mr. Dancer." 

There came a moment, however, when she was caught 
One afternoon, returning from the usual gathering in Hubert's 
tent, she was surroimded by her flock, and had not perceived 
that Mr. Morris Dancer was following in the rear of the party. 
As the younger ones sped forward, Maisie was left alone, and 
never doubting that she was quite safe at the moment, drew 
forth the handkerchief, and shook it at a flight of those gnats 
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which are so tormentingly active on Ram Derg about the 
sunset. 

The white flag fluttered in the air, and Mr. Morris Dancer 
was at her side in an instant ' 

" I knew it would come ! I knew it 1 " he exclaimed. " I 
have watched for that charming signal, and not in vain." 

" Oh, Mr. Dancer, you are utterly mistaken ! " cried Maisie. 
" I was only driving away the gnats." 

" You must not ask me to believe that sweet little fiction," 
said the elderly suitor, dancing along to keep pace with her 
hurrying footsteps. 

Maisie lost patience, stopped, and made a movement very 
like an imdignified stamping of her little foot. 

" Am I n^ver to be allowed to use a pocket-handkerchief 
again ? " she asked indignantly. 

" As much and as often as you please," said Mr. Dancer, 
with rapture. " Why not, since you have been good enough 
to make such a delightful use of it this evening ? " 

" In driving away gnats," said Maisie. " Pray go away« 
Mr. Dancer ; you are really worse than the gnats 1 " 

" This playfulness is fascinating," said Mr. Dancer. " It 
persuades me that when you are my wife " 

" I will never be your wife — never 1 " said Maisie. " If 
you ever make mention of this matter again I will leave the 
island." 

She then quickened her steps to a running pace, and had 
left him at a distance long before she reached the Lodge. 

Mr. Dancer was now at last seriously displeased, and felt 
himself msulted. 

''I really believe she means it," he said to himself. 
" I had no idea she had such a temper. Truly, there is little 
gratitude to be expected from the world. What is the next 
step which I ought to take ? I cannot, as a landlord, remain 
on my own property with a tenant who refuses to treat me 
with respect. A gnat ! To think that a man of my position 
and standing should be placed in a cat^ory with gnats 1 " 
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The result of his reflections that evening was a determina- 
tion to pay an immediate visit to Mr. Featherstone, the only 
person he could think of likely to sympathize with his dis- 
appointment, as understanding his former beneficent, but now 
disregarded intentions, and being professionally capable of 
advising him as to his further communications with Miss 
O'Driscoll. He therefore made arrangements to leave his 
servant in charge of his tent and other belongings, and set sail 
in the boat with the letters next morning, the weather proving 
fine enough to warrant such adventure. 

When the white umbrella was seen moving off from the 
harbour, a shout of exultation was raised by the young people. 

" What ! Old Dancer gone fishing ! " cried Kathal, rubbing 
his eyes. " What's going to happen next, I wonder ? " 

John and Hubert were of the group, and all looked out to 
sea with surprise and amusement at the white object bobbing 
about as the boat took the waves. 

Derelicta and her nurse were hovering on the outskirts of 
the company, and Molly suddenly spoke out — 

" Miss Maisie wouldn't have him, an* he's off in a huflf. 
Yez won't see him back here in a hurry." 

The men smiled and turned away, affecting not to hear. 
Maisie coloured, and seizing Derelicta by the hand, walked 
away with her, followed by Molly, to be lectured by her 
mistress for her want of propriety in making such an 
extraordinary statement. 

, Neither John Thomond nor Hubert was surprised by 
Molly's news, having made their own observation of Mr. 
Dancer's conduct; but the fact that Maisie was in disgrace 
with the landlord remained as a difficulty to be considered by 
her friends. 

" Hubert will now propose," thought Miss Skerrit. " He 
has been very wise in forbearing so long ; but I think he must 
be satisfied at last, Maisie having of late given him so very 
much encouragement." 

With these thoughts prominent in her mind, Bidelia jumped 
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to a conclusion, when, next morning, she saw Lord Peristyle 
walking up the path to the Lodge — alone, and with an unusually 
serious countenance, 

" He is coming to seek his fate," she thought, '* and I am 
sure he makes a mistake in his manner of doing it. Maisie 
has a depth of romance, in her character ; and a formal call, 
with a proposal, is not the sort of thing to fetch her. She will 
be reminded too forcibly of Mr. Dancer's mode of proceeding." 

Bidelia did not ask herself whether she hoped or feared 
that the above estimate of Hubert's prospect of success was 
a correct one. She had not had time, indeed, to reflect on 
the matter before she learned that it was to herself Lord 
Peristyle had come to pay his call, and not to Miss O'DriscoU. 

Full of surprise, and not without a little curiosity, she 
hastened to grant the interview which the visitor had come to 
request. 

There were the usual greetings, and a little rallying of 
Hubert from Bidelia on the continued reluctance of the Urim 
and Thummim to reveal its hiding-place ; and then Lord 
Peristyle began to disclose the real purport of his visit. 

" You see," said Hubert, " it is pretty evident that, from 
whatever cause " — with a suppressed smile in the eyes — " our 
landlord is disposed to be out of humour with us islanders ; 
and, should he so please, he may give us trouble, and knock 
up all our plans and arrangements. I have been trying to 
think of the best means of preventing this catastrophe, and I 
have hit on an idea which seems to me a good one. I hope 
you will approve of it." 

Bidelia waited in silence. Was this going to be a matter- 
of-fact proposal for Maisie, to be conveyed to her through a 
friend ? 

" I have, in short, resolved to make an effort to buy the 
island from Mr. Dancer. If he consents to sell it, we shall 
have settled the business, and we shall be rid of him." 

" Excellent I " said Miss Skerrit. " You will then have full 
power to carry on any works you please on your own property. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Flight of Mr. Morris Dancer 

THOUGH the weather was favourable for even the most 
timorous sailor, yet before the barque bearing Mr. 
Morris Dancer reached the shores of Connemara, there arose 
a certain disturbance of waters which the boatmen described as 
" a pretty good jabble of a sea." With a sense of being rescued 
from the jaws of a great danger, Mr. Dancer stood up in the 
boat long before it had touched the landing-place, and made 
a nervous spring forward, eager to set his foot on solid earth. 
Touching the rock, he " skidded " on the slippery seaweed, 
and fell^ giving his ankle a twist, and suddenly found him- 
self in a sitting posture, several young crabs running away 
from him with all their legs, in immense astonishment and 
trepidation. 

" Are y' hurted, sir ? " asked one of the boatmen, as the 
gentleman made no attempt to rise. 

'^ A sprain, my good man, a sprain 1 A very awkward 
occurrence. I cannot proceed on my journey. What am I 
to do?" 

" Faith, I don't know, sir." 

" Is there no friendly hostelry in the neighbourhood whither 
I might be conveyed and find temporary shelter ? " 

"Sorra such a place, sir. Sure the coastguards' houses 
wouldn't be grand enough for y'." 

" There's a carriage an' pair standin' up above on the road," 
said the other boatman. " I'll go up an' see if it's any quality 
that would take pity on the crature." And away he went 
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It was, in fact, Lady Junia Dunstable's carriage which the 
boatman had descried, and in it sat the lady herself, in com- 
pany with the two Miss Featherstones. She had paused in her 
drive at this point on the coast-road to gaze in the direction of 
Ram Derg, which she would fain have visited, had not fear 
restrained her. She had seen the boat arrive, and was now full 
of expectation of the purport of the approaching boatman's 
message. 

" Lady, it's a gentleman from the island that has hurted his 
foot, an' he says he can't get a step furdher. An' oursel's 
doesn't know what on airth to do wid him. We'll be goin' back 
to Ram Derg, an' where can we put him ? I was thinkin' that 
maybe the quality would have compassion on aich other, same 
way as the poor people." 

" Certainly I " said Lady Junia. " Undoubtedly ! Which of 
the gentlemen from the island ? What is his name ? " 

" Faith, an' it's a quare one, yer ladyship, for his name's 
Dancer. I'm thinkin' he won't dance much for a little 
while." 

*' What a vulgar man ! " said Lady Junia aside. 

*^ Oh no," said Camilla Featherstone. " It is only the Irish 
peasant's way of talking. He must have his joke." 

" Mr. Morris Dancer ! " said Lady Junia. " An eminentiy 
respectable person. Let us take him up and convey him home 
to Balrookery." She turned to the boatman. " Can you have 
the gentleman carried up here ? If so, I will take him home 
to my house. The footman will help you, if necessary." 

" Thank yer ladyship, but the other boatman an' myself '11 
be aiqual to the weight of him. Sure he's only a fly of a crature 
for all there's so much length in him ! " 

The boatman went down the rocks^ and in a few minutes a 
group appeared coming slowly towards the carriage. Mr. 
Dancer appeared enthroned on the crossed hands of the two 
men^ with a long thin arm round the neck of each. 

" It reminds one of the child's game of * carry a lady to 
London/ " said Camilla. 
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" A person of a very distinguished appearance," said Lady 
Junia. " He bears a striking resemblance to the portraits of 
Charles the First. Quite a subject for Vandyck." 

" Yes, indeed, dear Lady Junia — the long hands, the long 
features, the pointed beard ! " said Diana, admiringly. 

By this time the boatmen had arrived with their burden at 
the side of the carriage. 

Mr. Dancer bowed low, and removed his white hat. 

" Mr. Morris Dancer," said Lady Junia, ^* I must introduce 
myself. I think we are hardly quite strangers. Lady Junia 
Dunstable is not altogether unknown to you." 

Mr. Dancer's face became overspread with a smile of the 
most intense gratification. 

'* Who has not heard of the amiable, the charming Lady 
Junia Dunstable ? " he exclaimed. " I regret that I make a 
sorry appearance at this my first presentation of my humble 
self before her. But the winds and the waves of circumstances 
must be encountered, and will sometimes leave their mark. I 
am at this moment a victim to my own impatient agility. A 
spring from a boat — a sprain — and here I am, houseless and 
helpless." 

" You shall not say ^ houseless,' Mr. Dancer. My present 
residence, Balrookery Hall, is only a few miles away. Probably 
you know it. I shall feel very pleased if you will accept my 
hospitality, until such time as you may be able to proceed on 
your journey." 

•* Benevolent lady, I am enchanted I Providence has sent 
me a boon which I have not deserved and could never have 
expected." 

Camilla moved to a seat by Lady Junia, and Diana 
arranged a comfortable corner for the invalid with cushions 
and rugs bespread beside herself. A bag and a white 
umbrella were deposited at her feet, the boatmen grinned and 
departed, and the carriage moved off. Lady Junia enjoining 
on the coachman to drive as smoothly as possible to prevent 
pain to the gentleman's injured limb from jolting. 
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Lady Junia arrived home in excellent spirits. A fortunate 
occurrence had enabled her to capture a masculine individual, 
who, if only in that character^ must bring reUef to the daily 
tedium of a small society composed of merely feminine 
materials, and supplying no very original personalities. Mr. 
Dancer was ensconced in the most comfortable quarters which 
Balrookery Hall could afford, and became an object of ab- 
sorbing attention to Lady Junia and her amiable young 
acquaintances. 

From two points of view he was acceptable to his hostess, 
as being of an undoubtedly good family, owner of an estate in 
England despite his Irish lineage, and especially as having the 
latest news from the island of Ram Derg, a spot which had 
grown fascinating to her from its nearness and its aloofness, 
inhabited as it was at present by persons whose destinies she 
was eager to influence, and yet who were enabled to keep her 
at a distance by her fears of an open boat on the waves of 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. Dancer lost no time in making her understand how 
anxious he had been, as landlord of the island, to receive her 
on his property, to gratify so condescending a desire on her 
part — for truly it were a condescension, not to say a penitential 
experience, seeing that he had no better domicile to place 
at her disposal than the temporary and absurdly unsuitable 
shelter of a canvas tent. 

"I really think they do not want me," said Lady Junia, 
sweetly, shaking her head with playful emphasis. "I am 
afraid they are a sad set of wilful young people." 

She was exceedingly curious to know the particulars of 
Maisie*s rejection of his proposals, an event which she perceived 
must have taken place ; and under the influence of her beguiling 
sympathy, he very soon confided to her the history of Miss 
O'DriscoU's bad taste, not to say impertinence, and the con- 
sequent wounding of his most exquisite sensibilities. 

Lady Junia was secretly delighted to hear the news. Mr. 
Dancer was sufficiently agreeable as a guest at Balrookery 
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Hall, but not at all eligible as a suitor for Maisie, not, at least, 
while he had a rival in the person of Lord Peristyle. That 
Hubert was indeed a rival she had not the slightest doubt, but 
it surprised her no little to perceive that the idea of his having 
a rival had never occurred to the imagination of Mr. Morris 
Dancer. On such a subject she could not venture to make 
inquiries, and could only play round the subject of the daily 
experiences of the life on Ram Derg, hoping to elicit the 
information she desired without any betrayal of her curiosity. 

In this matter, however, Diana and Camilla Featherstone 
came readily, if unconsciously, to her assistance. Diana, 
especially, had devoted herself very prettily to the service 
of the visitor, who was supposed to be an invalid, though all 
trace of the imaginary sprain, which had rapidly developed into 
a slight bruise, had departed. 

" Oh, do give us an account of your life on the island I " 
said Diana, beseechingly, raising her eyes from the silk purse 
which she was busily knitting for the sufferer, who had lost 
a useful article at the moment of " spraining " his ankle. 

"Willingly," replied the invalid, rearranging his foot 
on its cushion, and settling himself into a comfortable con- 
versational posture. " It was dull, deadly dull, as you will 
easily understand — ladies with a strange taste for baking bread 
and feeding hens; children all over the place, and I am not 
accustomed to children. I particularly object to an imper- 
tinent boy, and we had a very undesirable specimen of that — 
a — genus; a dreadful old woman who presumes on her life- 
long connection with the family to make familiar remarks 
within one's own hearing ; and, for the rest — diggingy perpetual 
digging, in which the only men on the island are so engrossed 
that one seldom had the chance of few words of intelligent 
conversation." 

So much from Mr. Dancer indicated his increasing disgust 
at his late treatment, which appeared to him in striking 
contrast with the appreciative attentions his merits were now 
receiving. 
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"How dreary!" said Diana. "How good of you to 
remain so long in such society ! " 

Mr. Dancer glanced at her a little suspiciously; but the 
face of the elder Miss Featherstone was expressive of nothing 
but the most absolute sympathy. 

" I really think so," he said. " You see, however, that, 
as landlord of the island, I felt bound to acquaint myself 
thoroughly with matters that were there going forward." 

" But, Mr. Dancer," said Lady Junia, " you have not yet 
pronounced on the importance of those excavations. Is 
anything to be expected from them, or is it all the merest 
folly ? " 

" Truly the merest folly, the most outrageous nonsense ! " 
said Mr. Dancer. " The freak of a silly young man who is bent 
upon scattering his money, who wishes to purchase notoriety." 

" But the Urim and Thummim ! " cried Camilla. " Is it 
not a most interesting quest ? And should you not be pleased 
if the treasure were to be found on your property ? " 

" My dear young lady, I might also be interested at 
learning that the Temple of Solomon had been discovered, 
intact, a mile or two below the surface of the bog of Ram 
Derg. It is an awkward fact, however, that the Temple of 
Solomon existed, and was destroyed in Jerusalem, I will not 
attempt to say exactly the number of years ago," said Mr. 
Dancer, with some irritation ; and seeing that the subject was 
evidently an unpleasant one, the politeness of the ladies 
obliged them to change the conversation. 

Lady Junia perceived by his tone that his admission of his 
former regard for Maisie had been for herself alone, and felt 
every disposition to encourage both his resentment and his 
confidence. 

What with drives, novels, billiards, bridge, and a little 
music from the Miss Featherstones, the days went over without 
too much tedium, while Lady Junia revolved in her mind a 
plan for gathering a larger and more agreeable company into 
Balrookery Hall. As she was not to set her foot on the 
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island, then the inhabitants of the island must be induced to 
come to her. She was impatient to know the exact existing 
state of things between Maisie and Lord Peristyle, and was 
willing to renew her old acquaintance with the good Bidelia 
Skerrit. As for Professor Thomond, his society was always 
delightful, and the 0*Hanlon young men might be very pleased 
to join the party. 

While Lady Junia was considering the best means of 
furthering her desires, a letter arrived from Mr. Featherstone 
to Mr. Dancer, causing a fresh sensation at Balrookery. The 
solicitor announced an offer from Lord Peristyle to purchase 
the island of Ram Derg from its present landlord A noble 
sum was offered, and Mr. Featherstone strongly advised Mr. 
Dancer to get rid of a troublesome possession by accepting it. 

Mr. Dancer was surprised, annoyed, indignant, and finally 
delighted. For several days he concealed the last state of 
feeling, and denounced the presumption of that crazy young 
man in attempting to oust him from his property. When at 
last his appreciation of the great advantage offered to him 
began to cool his resentment. Lady Junia was quick to perceive 
his change of humour, and to help him out of the difficulty of 
acknowledging it 

" Of course you know best yourself, but if I were in your 
place I should be charmed to have it off my hands. No 
means of approach but an open boat, bog-slides and famines, 
storms destructive to house-property, even for one's own 
shelter— these are the features of the situation suggested to me, 
as I recollect, by Mr. Featherstone when I saw him in Dublin. 
The only thing is — if you have an old attachment to the spot" 

" Never saw it, my dear madam until last winter ; and I 
confess that my first voyage to the place was an experience of 
misery." 

" Then I think I should sell," said Lady Junia. " Life is so 
full of enjoyment. Why should one put one's self into such 
uncomfortable circumstances ? " 

" You are right, dear madam. I bow to your admirable 
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judgment. I shall reconsider the matter thoroughly. To say 
the truth, I am as little in love with open boats, bog-slides, 
Atlantic storms, and hungry people as a man can well be. My 
chief objection has arisen from a dislike to allow that reckless 
young man to step into my shoes." 

Lady Junia smiled, wondering that he did not perceive 
that the shoes he had believed to have been reserved for 
himself had long ago been worn by Lord Peristyle. But Mr. 
Dancer saw nothing in her smile but the most agreeable com- 
plaisance and sympathy. 

And next morning he wrote to Mr. Featherstone, authorizing 
him to complete at once the sale of the island of Ram Detg to 
Lord Peristyle. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
" Why did I never hear this before ? " 

TAN was coming across the island, homeward, skirts 
fluttering on the breeze, hair streaming, a case of draw- 
ings under her arm, her face glowing like a June rose with 
health and spirits. She had been to overlook the men at 
work on a new group of cottages on the northern side of Ram 
Derg, and was much pleased with the result of her expedition. 

Within about half a mile of the Lodge she came upon 
Molly and Derelicta sitting on a rock above the sea. Tan 
joined them, glad to rest a little before proceeding further, the 
more so as the sun was setting with amazing splendour of 
purple and crimson above a golden ocean. 

" The packet's in," said Molly, " an* there's grand news. 
WeVe got a new landlord. His lordship's the master o' the 
whole of us now, praises be to goodness ; an' that old dancin' 
man '11 not be postherin' round the island any more I " 

" Lord Peristyle ? " said Tan. " The new landlord I I am 
so glad ! I did not hear a word about it How good he is — 
to us all 1 " 

'^ Aye, aye ! " said Molly, ^' an' good to himself. He'll 
make the island a present back to Miss Maisie, an' then, when 
he gets her, he'll have it still." 

Tan looked up quickly. *^ Gets Miss Maisie 1 What do 
you mean by that, Molly ? " 

" I mane what I say, Miss Tan. Sure his lordship has 
been afther her long enough, all these years, an' he'll marry 
her as soon as Miss Maisie crookens her little finger. An' 
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wouldn't she have crookened it long ago only for the work she 
has had managin* among the whole of yez? But onless she 
had the could heart (an' she hasn't), she couldn't hould out 
agin such pervarsity any longer, for, faith, he hast capped it all 
by this last doin* of his ! " 

Tan did not answer for some time, and kept her head 
turned away ; but the face she showed to the sea had lost its 
rose-colour, and the expression of it was changed. 

" Why do you think that Lord Peristyle wants to marry 
my sister Maisie ? " she asked, after a pause. 

" Why do I think t " said Molly. '' Oh, then, it isn't thinkin' 
wid me, at all : it's knowin' ! Didn't he want her, an* plague 
her to marry him, afore ever she set eyes on any of yez ? An' 
then, didn't he go sailin' round the world wid a broken 
heart, diggin* for nonsense to keep himself from dyin' of it ? 
An' then, when he hears of things goin' wrong wid her, back 
he comes ! An' Miss Maisie's ould enough now to have sinse, 
an' of course she'll marry him, an' that'll be the end of it." 

"Are you sur^ that Lord Peristyle proposed to her long ago?" 

"Long ago enough. When she was in Rome. Didn't 
Miss Skerrit tell me about it the time we came to the island 
first, just to show me the sort of good sister Miss Maisie was to 
yez. * The young lord raised heaven an' airth to get her to marry 
him,' says Miss Skerrit, * an' she wouldn't have him. Nothin' 
would do her but the childher an* the babby.' An' then, whin 
I seen him arrivin' wid his yacht and his tent — ' Oh, my brave 
lad,' I says, ^ it's me that knows what you're comin' here for ! ' " 

"Why did I never hear this before?" asked Tan, after 
another minute of silence. 

" Oh, now, Miss Tan, why would a babby like you be 
wantin' to know everything that's only for your elders ? It'll 
be time enough to when your hair's up, an' your skirts is down, 
to be talkin' about such old-fashionedness. And don't you 
let on, child, that I opened my mouth to you on the business. 
Keep it to yourself till the news is properly an' providentially 
announced to y'." 
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It happened that John Thomond was walking alone along 
the path by the cliffs^ and just as he passed on the other side 
of a certain rock he heard Molly's high-pitched voice, and a 
few words came to his ear distinctly, letting him know that the 
old nurse was informing Tan of her sister's engagement to 
Hubert, Lord Peristyle. 

He stood still, like a man who had got a blow ; and then 
Tan's clear yoimg tones rang across his ear, as she asked 
reproachfully — 

" Why did I never hear this before ? " 

There was an accent of pain in the girl's cry that found its 
echo in his own heart. He pulled himself together and moved 
on, but not before he saw Tan go slowly down the uneven 
steps in the rock, her head lowered, her eyes cast down, and 
such a look on her young face as told him even more than her 
words had betrayed. Fortunately the girl did not see him, 
was too much preoccupied to perceive that the unexpected 
and unlikely had happened, inasmuch as a fellow-creature had 
been witness of her distress, in the shock of this first sorrow 
that had ever befallen her. 

" Is she troubled only at the prospect of losing her sister, 
or is there yet another reason ? " was a question that just passed 
across Thomond's mind as he saw Tan walk away at a rapid 
pace, and not in the direction of home. 

And then he moved on, too much engrossed in his own 
personal interest in Molly's news to think more at the moment 
of the feelings or concerns of any other than himself. 

He acknowledged that he ought to have been prepared for 
this, from all that had gone before, from Maisie's own de- 
meanour, from Miss Skerrit's hints, and, above all, from the 
attractions of the generous and lovable young man, seven years 
his own junior, who was so determinedly and perseveringly 
making himself a Providence, not only to Maisie herself, but 
to every member of her family, and even to the poor islanders 
whom she loved. 

He ought to have been sure of it, and yet, from this sense 
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of shock, he had evidently not made up his mind to it Back 
on his memory would come a clear, glad loc^ of Maisie's eyes 
in his own, which seemed to express an understanding of all 
that she was to him, and of much that had gone towards the 
building up of obstacles in his path towards a longed-for 
happiness. At such moments he had told himself there was 
hope for him still, but now it seemed impossible to doubt that 
nothing more than a sisterly frankness and afiectionateness 
had inspired those sweet and sympathetic smiles and glances. 

He asked himself now what he ought to do. To quit the 
island and bury himself in his own special work once more 
seemed the most rational course ; and yet, no, he wouM wait 
till Maisie's engagement should be posidrely announced to 
him. To betray his pwn feelings to her in the mean time would 
be only to give her pain, and might cause a cloud of embarrass- 
ment between them^ interfering with the continuance of a 
friendship which otherwise he would hope to cherish all his 
lifetime. 

Meanwhile Tan was htirrying away in the most lonesome 
direction of the island^ all her young nerves throbbing with 
excitement, and head and heart filled with confusion. Until 
Molly's cruel, vulgar words had broken her dream, she had 
been fully sure, had never for an instant doubted, that Hubert 
cared more for herself than for anybody else in the world. 
Had he not looked it, implied it ? — nay, she thought he had said 
it, but in this whirlwind of pain and indignation she could not 
remember anything distinctly. And all the time it was Maisie 
he had been loving best, and Maisie had been loving him as 
her best and dearest, and she. Tan, had been nothing in their 
eyes but a foolish child with her hair down, who could be 
petted and played with, and laughed at, and kept in her place. 

" Hair down 1 " she said, standing beside a dark bog-pool in 
which she saw herself as if in a mirror. "As if one amid 
have no heart until one's hair was up I " 

She saw a flushed face, grieved and angry, looking child- 
like enough out of its cloud of floating gold. 
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'* A * babby ' in a passion, no doubt 1 " she said con- 
temptuously. " Let it be so ! But after this evening a baby 
no longer. I will go out into the world and work." 

She flung off her hat, caught her long hair with both hands, 
and twisted it in a thick rope^ which she coiled round the top 
of her head. 

" I suppose I may be allowed to be a woman now," she 
muttered. " And no more short skirts after to-morrow ! " 

Then she turned again, and gazed at the transformation in 
the black bog-water, and for some reason inexplicable to herself 
she shed a few quiet tears, as if in farewell to the childhood 
that had so suddenly come to an end. 

" But I am going to behave well," she said, after the tears 
had been wiped away. " Maisie has been so good, she deserves 
her happiness ; and I will never spoil it. Vou are going into 
the wide world to build, not cottages, but palaces," she added, 
kneeling down and bringing her face nearer to the serious &ce 
of the young woman with the gold-crowned head down there in 
the pool, whose strange appearance fascinated her. " Vim have 
courage in your face, you new creature, and you must learn how 
to use it ! " 

The plovers began their eerie whimpering, now at her ear, 
now far off, as ghosts of wild birds might signal to each other, 
and Tan saw that the twilight was falling. She felt a strange, 
unusual reluctance to going home, but knowing it must be done, 
she turned her face that way. No need to hurry, as she was 
not anxious to be in time for supper. They would not wait for 
her, and she could have her bread-and-milk without keen and 
curious eyes watching her. Now that she had a secret Tan was 
likely to look on every observant eye as the eye of an enemy. 
She forgot about her altered hair until she heard Kathal's shout 
greeting her from the porch. 

" Hello ! hello ! Maisie, Honey, come and look at Tan 
with her hair up ! " 

Luck and Pet and Honey came running, and all stared 
at Tan till she was sure they had read her tragedy in her 
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face, and was ready to scream in derision of her own 
misfortune. 

" You're going to be Miss O'DriscoU now," said KathaL 
" Maisie will have to be the younger sister." 

" Mind your own affairs, Kathal," said Tan. " If you had 
carried all that hair on your shoulders for seventeen years you 
would be tired of it, too. It is much easier to carry it on the 
top of my head, I can tell you ! " 

" All right. No offence, old giri ! " said Kathal. " But if I 
were you Td cut it off, and be sensible, like a boy. What girls 
mean by growing all that stuff to wear about their heads, I 
never could imagine. Honey, you're just as bad 1 " Arid he 
caught a long shining tress, and pulled it as if it had been a 
bell-rope. 

" ril never put mine up. I like it as it is," said Honey. 
•• I don't intend ever to be a woman. It's nicer to be only a 
girl" 

" Tan doesn't think so," said Kathal. 

" Yes, I do," said Tan. " I would be ' only a giri ' stiU if 
things would let me. But everything keeps growing, growing ; 
and one has to turn into a woman, whether one likes it or 
whether one doesn't" 

" Well, don't get angry about it," said KathaL " We must 
try to do with you in the new character. Supper's over, or I'd 
drink your health in milk, and success to your dignity, Miss 
Anna O'DriscoU ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
I am an Independent Soul " 



FOR the first time in her life Tan passed a sleepless night, 
and at earliest daylight was up and busy with scissors 
and needle and thread. The deep hem of her skirt was ripped 
out and *' let down/' extending her childish draperies to the 
length which announces womanhood. Tan's heart was sore, 
but her pride was in arms and on guard for the protection of 
her newly found dignity. Her plan was already made. She 
would go out on the wide world and work, as Lally had done. 
If she could not sail off in a ship without a word of notice, she 
must make an appeal to some one to help her to her desires. 
Only yesterday morning she would have gone straight to Hubert, 
to ask him for anything she might be wanting, but to-day was 
another day, and yesterday must always remain yesterday. 

He was going to be her brother, and she did not doubt that 
he would be the very best of brothers, but, meanwhile, he 
had not treated her with manly consideration. Many sweet 
memories, crowding on her thought, assured her of the pains 
he had taken to make her feel herself especially dear to him ; 
and she had never seen him behave so to Maisie. Her sense 
of wrong was likely now to stand her friend. She would never 
let any one know how he had wounded her. 

Having reviewed her position all round. Tan decided that 
her most sensible course was to appeal to Professor Thomond 
for advice and assistance. He had always been kind to her, 
really like a brother, was a genuine worker himself, and would 
imderstand her desire for independence. 
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Acting on this idea, she went off after breakfast with a case 
of her architectural drawings under her arm, walked in the 
direction of the fisherman's cottage where Thomond lodged, 
and sat down on a stone, to draw, and to wait for his coming. 

As soon as she saw him approaching along the cliff path, 
she arose and walked to meet him. 

The slender ankles and the long hair, so familiar, having 
disappeared, John did not at first recognize the young person 
who was hastening towards him. 

" You look as if you did not know me. Oh yes, my hair 
and my skirts ! Don't you think I have been an infant long 
enough ? I want to speak to you. Do let me tell you what I 
am longing to do." 

" This is certainly a wonderful transformation," said John. 
" But I am all attention." 

" I want to get away, somewhere, to study architecture," 
said Tan, going straight to her point. " I know I could be 
an architect, and design good things, if I only had proper 
instruction. Boys are allowed to have professions; why not 
girls ? I am sure there are lawyers, doctors, engineers, even 
judges in the world, stupider than I am." 

Thomond smiled. " Ambitious young woman ! " he said, 
" I am sure you are right. But why " 

" I want to be independent," said Tan. '* Maisie has done 
enough for us." 

'' She may " 

" No matter what she may— do or wish to do," cried Tan. 
" I am an independent soul, and I will be a child no longer ! " 

Thomond heard in her voice now the same ring of pain 
with a touch of imperious pride in it which had caught his ear 
when passing the rocks on the previous evening, and his 
suspicion of trouble for Tan returned on him. 

" Perhaps it may be managed as you wish," he said — " if 
you wait patiently." 

" I will not wait patiently. I want to get to work at once. 
I want to get out of this place I " cried Tan, impetuously. 
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" Has it not been a good place ? " said Thomond, with 
gentle reproach in his tone and sympathy in his eyes. 

"Good? Yes, good, indeed ; delightfully goodj" said Tan, 
with a hreak in her voice that threatened tears. " But every- 
thing must end some time, and I feel that my hour to move on 
has come. Will you not think over my case and try to find an 
opening for me ? Would not I^ady Junia try to help me ? If 
she would apprentice me to an architect, I would pay her back 
the money as soon as I could earn it." 

" I will see what can be done," said John. " But I cannot 
promise anything for Lady Junia." 

" She seems friendly. She was anxious to come here to see 
us, but they would not have her." 

" I hear from her that she is now anxious to have a party 
from the island to visit her at Balrookery Hall," said Thomond, 
" and if your sister will consent " 

" I think Maisie must allow me to speak for myself for 
once," said Tan, " I will go, if I am invited," 

The conversation liaving reached this point, Tan and 
Thomond saw Hubert coming towards them. Like John, he 
did not all at once recognize the girl who had been a child 
among them yesterday j and, as he approached, the change in 
her eyes and manner was even more noticeable to him than it 
had been to Thomond. 

She waited for him to draw near, and then made him a 
charming little curtsy.^ 

" Our new landlord," she said. " Long life and health 1 " 

Hubert gazed at her in astonishment Neither in eyes, 
voice, manner, nor general appearance was this his young 
companion of so many months past After her curtsy she 
stood smiling and erect, head no longer drooping under a 
mantle of hair, but lifted, with its crown of gold on top; and 
Thomond was in admiration of the girl's self-command and 
her spirit. 

After a few moments' silence, during which he realized 
Tan's transformation and its startling significance, Hubert 
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spoke, but in a tone of respect and reserve which was as 
new to her as her sudden claim to womanhood had been to 
him. 

"No, not the new landlord, however," he said. **The 
island has been purchased only to be restored to Miss 
O'DriscoU." 

Tan and Thomond received this communication with great 
surprise. It was one which, as matters stood, they felt they 
had to accept without question. There was an awkward pause ; 
anything that occurred to either, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, could have been said on such an occasion, appeared 
impossible. At last Thomond spoke — 

** And the diggings can go on undisturbed by all these 
changes. What about the chances of the Urim and Thum- 
mim ? Is the treasure showing signs of turning up ? " 

Hubert laughed, a little constrainedly. " We go on 
digging," he said. " It gives employment. The return will 
probably be a good crop of wheat, some day." 

He was looking at Tan in a perplexed, troubled way, and 
her spirits rose as she perceived that he felt the change in her. 
It gratified her pride. Instinctively she withdrew a little from 
him, and looked towards the Professor with an air of confi- 
dence ; and then they all moved forward, and talked about the 
prospects of the island, as to fisheries better established, other 
industries to be introduced, technical training, a school to be 
built, and other matters which had often been discussed by 
them before. 

They were walking towards the east end of the island when 
Tan suddenly announced that some duties were waiting for her 
at home, and she must go and attend to them. 

" I was hoping you would come and look into the tent," 
said Hubert. " I have some curious specimens of stones which 
have been unearthed to show you." 

" Urim and " 

" No, no. Not valuables of that kind. The stones that 
bear the inscriptions of the ten commandments have not yet 
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appeared. Nevertheless, we have very curious and interesting 
stones carved on the surface. One would almost think they 
had been the stones of some building belonging to an ancient 
civilization. Only yesterday we found them. I was thinking 
that they might be something quite in the way of our Professor." 

"Certainly I will come and look at them," said the 
Professor. 

" And will not you also come ? " said Hubert to Tan, 

The girl strove with her new resolves for a moment, but 
the old habit of obeying Hubert, or at least of complying and 
sympathizing with all his desires and requirements, returned on 
her with force, and she consented to do his will. 

They found a number of strangely and beautifully carved 
stones laid together on the sod where the diggers had placed 
them with great reverence and admiration. 

There was a rare pink veining in the stones, and the 
sculpture of many figures upon them was sharp and fine. 

" Oh, how beautiful ! " cried Tan, all her architectural 
enthusiasms rushing on her. 

" Sure why wouldn't they be beautiful ! " said one of the 
labourers. " Isn't it out of St. Colman's monastery an* college 
they're comin', where he had all the young princes of the world 
round him, tachin' thim their catechism ? " 

" These stones were carved many an age before St. Colman 
was heard of, my man," said Thomond. 

The man looked scandalized. "Sure meself thought St 
Colman was near hand at the beginnin' of everything," he said. 

" It isn't easy to go back to God's beginnings," said 
Thomond. " He put the world through a good many changes 
before He put the saints on it." 

" Maybe He did, then," said the Ram Derg man ; but he 
turned away rather crestfallen, and grumbled to his fellows his 
fears that all Miss Maisie's friends weren't just what they ought 
to be ; and sure, what could you expect from people that were 
mainland stock, root and branch, and hadn't the advantage of 
being bom^ or even rargd^ on the island ? 
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" This is evident sign of some very ancient occupation of 
the place by civilized and artistic people," said Thomond 
" If you haven't found the jewels of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
you are likely to come on something quite as interesting." 

Hubert looked triumphant and delighted, and Tan forgot 
her cause against him in her sympathy with him. It was only 
when the excitement of the moment had subsided, and they all 
walked back to the Lodge together, that the cloud of pain 
descended on the girl again, and she dreaded to see Maisie 
coming to claim and welcome her lover. 

It had to be borne, however. Maisie was soon seen hasten- 
ing to meet the party, letter-bag in hand ; and there followed a 
speedy distribution of letters. 

'* Another for each of you from Lady Junia," said Maisie to 
Hubert and John, " and one for Tan, and one for me. She 
repeats her invitations to Balrookery. I don't see how we can 
get out of it." 

" One for me ? " said Tan, seizing the letter and glancing at 
Thomond. " I will certainly go to her, at all events." 

Maisie smiled, and looked at Hubert. " Do you think we 
can allow it ? " she asked archly. 

" I think I may be my owti mistress in this matter. I want 
to make a friend of Lady Junia. I intend to ask her to place 
me in an architectural college, if there be such a place, as I 
suppose there is." 

" Now, Tannie dear, yoiu- little head is tiwned by the im- 
portance of feeling your hair on the top of it," laughed Maisie. 
" I see you must be allowed to do everything as you like for 
the future. And nobody can say that you haven't a right to it. 
You are bom to be a queen. Nature has provided you with 
the crown, and surely fortune must give you the sceptre 1 " 

Maisie was in high spirits, but her playful speech brought 
no comfort to her sister. Tan flushed, and glanced around with 
startled eyes. Could it be that Maisie had guessed her secret 
and was laughing at her — Maisie, who had always been so 
gende and so tender with her ? 
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" I would rather be an honest worker than a queen, or a 
fine lady either," she said defiantly. " It is only with this 
intention that I have any desire to go to Lady Junia. She is 
your property, I know, Maisie, and indeed I have no desire to 
rival you." And then, hardly knowing what she had said, and 
feeling herself in danger of tears, she turned away, saying, " I 
have had a headache all day, and I am very tired. I am 
going into the house to rest awhile." 

Hubert looked at her, puzzled and troubled. Was he, too, 
going to guess what was the matter with her ? 

"Well, dear," said Maisie, "I am quite sure that when 
Lady Junia knows you she will want to run away with you. 
And there is no reason why she shouldn't, except that we 
should miss you so badly here." 

When Tan heard Maisie speaking to her so sweetly, in spite 
of her ill-humour and impertinence, she felt that her cup of woe 
was full. 

" Thank you, Maisie dear," she said meekly ; " and I did 
not mean to be so horrid." And she turned and fairly fled. 

" She is certainly not quite well," said Maisie. "Tan was 
never like that in her life before." 

" It's all because of her hair and her skirts," said Klathal, who 
had joined the group. " Girls are very silly to grow suddenly 
up like that. She's been quite uncomfortable all day with her 
hair and her skirts. I suppose she will get accustomed to it" 

" After all, she is more than seventeen," said Maisie. " I 
was a woman at her age." 

Maisie spoke with the air of an octogenarian, and the two 
men smiled at her involuntarily. 

As they walked back to the tent together, Hubert and 
Thomond were both thinking of Maisie and Tan, but one of 
them was thinking more of Tan, and the other was thinking 
more of Maisie. And only Thomond knew what was the 
matter with the girl who had that day ceased to be a child, 
and who had so petulantly hung out the signals of her arrival 
at womanhood. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
A Boatful of Perplexed People 

THE votes were taken on the question of to go or not to 
go to Balrookery. Tan held firmly by her determination 
to accept Lady Junia's kindness. Hubert was distinctly against 
it. John Thomond was equal to either fortune. Bidelia Skerrit 
was of the opinion that it would be an excellent outlet for 
Tan, with probability of advantages to ensue. Maisie, being 
exceedingly happy on her island at that actual moment, would 
have much preferred to have stayed there, but also thought of 
Tan. If the girl were well inclined to Lady Junia, then that 
lady might very possibly prove to be a friend to her. 

" I think we must all go," said Maisie to Bidelia. 

" Not quite all, however," said Miss Skerrit " I don't see 
Lady Junia in possession of Molly and Derelicta. And I am 
afraid Kathal and the younger ones would give her too many 
surprises." 

" Oh, I was not thinking of them," said Maisie, laughing. 
" Molly will be able to look after them here in our absence. 
But the party for Balrookery will be a large one, nevertheless. 
There will be you and Tan and myself, and Hubert and John.'* 

" Whatever Lady Junia may be she is hospitable, and I 
believe she really wants us. For my own part, I don't think 
our going or not going would matter, except for Tan," said 
Bidelia. " The child has independent notions." 

" We must no longer say * child/ " laughed Maisie. " Tan's 
* strike ' is very amusing, I think, but we must respect it. As 
for her independence, I believe she will be provided for 
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without Lady Junia's assistance. Nevertheless, I agree with 
you that an introduction to our friend would be for her 
advantage, and it is chiefly for her sake that I think of going." 

" I am glad we are agreed on that, at all events," said 
Bidelia ; and she did not add that she, herself, could not have 
endured the thought of the visit except for a little hope of 
making herself useful to the happiness of others by foreseeing 
difficulties and saving impossible situations. She confessed to 
herself that Maisie was often a puzzle to her. How was it 
that Maisie could not perceive, as did she and Molly, the 
decided, if still childish, attachment of Tan to Hubert, and the 
trouble that might arise therefrom, now that Tan had laid hold 
of her title to womanhood ? And if Maisie intended to marry 
Lord Peristyle, as could scarcely be doubted, did she also 
mean that her husband must provide for the entire O'Driscoll 
fiamily ? Under any circumstances the eldest girl ought to be 
encouraged to pursue an art which would give her independence 
and an interesting life of her own ; and the additional fact was 
to be considered, according to Bidelia's view of the situation, 
that Tan would never consent to be in the position of a sister 
dependent upon Hubert 

Lord Peristyle was the most discontented of the party. 
Something appeared to have gone wrong with him, despite the 
gratifying appearance of the carved stones, and the prospect 
of still more wonderful discoveries. Bidelia was perplexed in 
this direction too, and hinted as much to Thomond. 

" Long ago, in Rome, I used to think he liked Lady Junia, 
and he was certainly a favourite with her. She is completely 
favourable to his views, now, as she was then." 

" You mean as to his diggings ? " said Thomond. 

" Not altogether, though I might say so, at least, partly," 
said Bidelia, growing a little confused. ''But as to Maisie, 
you know " 

Bidelia stopped abruptly. She felt that she was running 
on too fast, and yet John must have long since seen for himself 
how things were going, and must have become reconciled — he 
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was so quiet over it. He stood very still for a few moments, 
while his friend was picking up the scattered threads of her 
prudence, and putting them together as best she could, and 
then he said, (juietly enough — 

'' I suppose you mean that they are engaged, and that 
Lady Junia approves of the arrangement ? " 

" I did not quite say so," said Bidelia, in a state of flutter. 
'* No announcement has been made, even to me. And, in any 
case^ I beg you will not call it an 'arrangement.' Maisie is 
all heart, and may like him. He is a very attractive yomig 
man, and he has been a Providence to the family, and to the 
island. But vou must not take me to mean " 

" I don't," said Thomond. " You never mean anything 
but what is best and kindest." 

" And you won't be running away from us on account of 
anything I may allow to slip from me ? " she said nervously, 
feeling not at all sure of what she had said, or how much it 
might be taken to mean, only sure of one thing, that John 
Thomond was an absolutely unselfish and trustable man, and 
that nothing that could happen would ever make him anything 
other than a friend to Maisie, and to any one who might ever 
belong to her. 

'* I am not going to run," said John, smiling. " I will 
stand my ground. I am going to see things out" 

" And you won't be too — too " 

Poor Miss Skerrit felt that she was plunging dreadfully, 
and she did not know how to extricate herself from the 
awkwardness into which she had been surprised. 

" I won't," said John. /\nd then, seeing that the sympathetic 
little woman was looking at him with all her sympathetic eyes, 
he added, smiling, " You know I am trained to do without 
the things that I want. Habit is strong, and helps a man 
when everything else may seem against him." 

" So it does," said Bidelia, and suddenly became her most 
common-sensible self again, sentiment and the matter<-of-&ct 
instinct being curiously and conveniently blended in her nature. 
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When John had left her she immediately took herself to 
task for her meddling; but reflected that she must have 
misunderstood the character of Thomond's feeling for Maisie, 
as to earnestness and finality. While he was bound by exacting 
duties, she had been sure that he would speak if circumstances 
had not denied him liberty, but now that he was more free, 
and had remained silent, she concluded that he had nothing 
very urgent to say. At this conclusion the little woman was 
grieved, even more than she was satisfied, for his sake. John 
Thomond's thoroughness in everything, his fine ideals, his 
gentle manliness, had given her a standard by which to measure 
others during many years ; she seemed to lose something out 
of the world by admitting his love for Maisie to have been a 
slight and passable thing. Yet had it not been proved that he 
could see her given to another without an effort to win her ? 

" But of course it is all for the best," she said. " He is 
devoted to his work, and has been accustomed to find his joy 
in it. And he is twelve years older than Maisie, while Hubert 
is much nearer to her age. I suppose that counts for some- 
thing. But oh, if you were a girl, Bidelia Skerrit, is there any 
one in the world of men you would compare with John ? " 

Altogether it was a boatful of perplexed people who left 
Ram Derg on a bright September day for the shores of greater 
Ireland, Maisie being the only creature on board (not to speak 
of the boatmen) who saw her way at all clearly through the 
fogs of misunderstanding. Yet no one would have dreamed of 
such a state of things who saw them taking their seats in Lady 
Junia's carriage which was waiting for them, or arriving at the 
doors of Balrookery. 

Lady Junia was in high spirits at the success of her manage- 
ment, though lamenting hospitably the departure of poor dear 
Mr. Morris Dancer, who had suddenly been obliged to depart 
for Dublin, on business with Mr. Featherstone. 

" Such an amiable man, and such a wonderful resemblance 
to Charles the First! I quite longed to ask him to wear a 
large lace collar. Diana Featherstone is much taken with him, 
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and indeed, I think he had become so accustomed to her 
nursing that he was exceedingly pleased when her mother 
wanted her to come home, and was desirous of his escort for 
her daughter. Camilla has stayed with me, and we have sent 
for a friend of hers, a lady whom you met in Dublin, Maisie, 
and who is devoted to your ideals." 

" You remember Tabby," said Camilla Featherstone. 
" Mrs. Dermod MacMurrough adores Connaught, and will 
make you laugh by relating some of her experiences at Castle 
OTlaherty." 

Tabby was soon one of the party, and charmed her hostess 
exceedingly by her gratitude for the opportunity of visiting 
once more the scene of her early happiness. 

" You see, I am now the wife of a hard-working professional 
man, with a great deal more honour on his head than wealth at 
his disposal, and I am happier far than wealth could ever have 
made me. But, as Aladdin's lamp is laid up permanently on 
the shelf, dear Castle O' Flaherty is mine no longer. My 
husband's mother looks after poor old Paddy a little, but the 
good old fellow is melancholy enough, I fancy, and well-nigh 
despairing of the return of Masther Rody to restore the fine 
old castle to its ancient grandeur." 

An excursion was planned at once for a visit to the castle, 
and inaugurated the thoroughly open-air life which Lady Junia's 
guests took the liberty of planning for their own enjoyment. 

In vain did the hostess recommend the various amusements 
considered the proper thing for a sojourn in a country house. 
Bridge, theatricals, even dancing and playing the piano, were 
declined with laughter by these unappreciative guests. 

" You see, dear godmother, we are mere barbarians," said 
Maisie. 

" You were not brought up by me a barbarian," said Lady 
Junia, reproachfully. 

" No, indeed ; but, even as good land will run to thistles 
and poppies and golden ragweeds, a garden become a 

wilderness " 
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" A lovely wilderness — God's glorious handiwork ! " put in 
Tabby. 

" Even so will our human clay of the finest run to wild 
flowers and weeds when your cultivating hand has ceased to 
foster it." 

** That was not my fault," said Lady Junia. " Who was it 
who fled from my fostering hand? But now that you are 
grown so much wiser, my dear Maisie, and .^^ee your faults 
and your deteriorations, why not resolutely pursue the path to 
amendment opened to you ? " 

" Impossible," said Maisie, laughing. " We are, all of us, 
too much run to wilderness growth, too dependent on air and 
light and the droppings of rains and dews, and the breathing of 
sea salt, too much given over to the ways of young wild animals, 
to be able to live our lives in drawing-rooms or billiard-rooms, 
or to feel in our souls the excitement of card-tables I " 

" What is she talking about ? " asked Lady Junia, turning 
instinctively, not to Tabby, who sat there smiling at Maisie 
with inexplicably approving and understanding eyes, but to 
Camilla, who was accustomed to accept and be thankful for 
the progress of civilization. And then Lady Junia sighed and 
shook her head. Had she not been fully assured that Maisie 
was on the eve of becoming Lady Peristyle, she would have 
lectured her soundly ; but, as matters stood, she was convinced 
that the dear girl had earned the right to be eccentric and 
original, if it pleased her so to be. 

She even strove to reconcile her own habits and movements 
with those of her visitors, ordering breakfast at an unheard-of 
hour for himgry ramblers who had been on the top of a 
mountain to see the dawn break, and providing picnic dinners 
to be eaten anyhow* and anywhere, on long days spent in the 
open, when friendly calls were made on half-starved peasants 
and ancient ruins were explored. Not wishing to be left at 
home with Camilla, who faithfully followed all her movements, 
she submitted to be driven to impossible places, and to be 
bitten by gnats, and sometimes rained on, while she partook of 
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the cold repast which would have been a proper meal if eaten 
oflf the conventional dining-room table. Added to these annoy- 
ances was the surprise of finding herself drawn into vexatious 
discussions on subjects which she had always considered 
unworthy of notice, and on others of which she was entirely 
ignorant. For instance, the wholesale emigration of the 
people of Ireland, the various causes of it, and the means or 
no means of putting a stop to it. 

Tabby's recollections and lamentations started most of 
these discussions. During the ten or twelve years which had 
elapsed since she had departed from Castle O' Flaherty so 
many of the people were gone. The old were gone, to the 
grave or the workhouse, and the young were not found in 
their place. 

" Sure, there's nothin* for thim to do," said a poor woman, 
"an* America's callin' for thim to come. You could nearly 
hear the voices at night, shoutin' across the sea, when the 
waves is quiet. A power o' boys an' girls is gone from us, 
surely, an' some o' them's gone to no good. It's only the 
clever ones that's able to make a better of it." 

" One would need to hire an evicted cabin and cut turf on 
a bog to get at the real truth, to gather up all its many-coloured 
threads to weave them together, before one could hope to 
understand the case," said Tabby. 

" We are always hearing about industries," said Lady Junia. 
" Have they not settled the question ? The newspapers weary 
one on the subject." 

" Industries got up by benevolence, supported mainly by 
the efforts of philanthropic individuals, will not do much," 
said Thomond. "They are excellent, as we all know, and 
very costly, as our friend Hubert could assure us, but 
they lay no foundation for a nation's prosperity. We want 
mineral wealth and solid manufactures. And we have not got 
them." 

" There is an old prophecy which always appeared to me 
curiously suggestive," said Bidelia. '^It is to the effect that 
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Ireland will indeed be, one day, prosperous, but its prosperity 
will come just before the end of the world, and thus be so 
short-lived as to be not worth having." 

"It seems to me that you are all bent on proving your 
country to be the most miserable place on earth," said Lady 
Junia. 

" And yet, how we love it 1 " said Maisie. " Are we not 
incomprehensible creatures, we Irish men and women ? " 

"When the prosperity comes, if it comes, the sufferers 
who would have benefited by a little of it as grafted on their 
long patience, will be gone, and those who enjoy it may, I 
fear, have lost some of their spiritual and poetic nature, and 
will not, therefore, be really improved by it," said Tabby. 
" At least, I fear that may be the case." 

" I vote for individual effort and philanthropy in the 
mean time," said Hubert, " with a hope for solid prosperity ; 
and I hardly believe in the spirituality and poetry that will 
not bear the test of enough to eat and a decent house to 
live in." 

" I believe that in a prosperous Ireland certain changes 
would take place," said Thomond. " You would have the 
people at large more commonplace, perhaps less witty and 
generous, less mindful of morality and conscience and another 
world awaiting them. And then, perhaps, would be found the 
occasional abnormal developments of spirituality, imagination, 
in individuals, with the powers of expression produced by 
education and culture, which produce the great poets and the 
mystical leaders of men. I myself do not pretend to decide 
whether or not a spiritually superior population is less to be 
desired than a few individuals of genius powerful enough to 
compel the recognition of the world, and to be crowned by the 
ages." 

" I want all," said Maisie. " The people would say their 
prayers and make their witty jokes just as well if they were not 
hungry and uneducated. And we are going to have the big 
poets too. I see them coming." 
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At all of which opinions Lady Junia laughed. How 
sensible people could be so concerned about such a back-of- 
the-world, out-at-elbows country as Ireland, merely because 
they or their forefathers had been bom in it, she could not 
understand. All her sympathies ran towards the many who 
were hurrying out of it. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
'' I must have Work ! " 

*' T MUST say I am much taken by surprise with regard to 
1 your sister Anna," said Lady Junia to Maisie. " You 
call her Tan. What an absurdity ! " 

"I hope the surprise is not a disagreeable one," said 
Maisie, demurely. 

" Not at all. I expected a somewhat rude, unformed child, 
having outgrown the proper time for education and the ac- 
quiring of civilized manners. I find a startlingly beautiful 
young woman, whose disadvantages of circumstance seem to 
have one and all endowed her with peculiar gifts." 

Maisie blushed with pleasure at hearing her sister so 
praised, and by the last person in the world from whom she 
should have expected such commendation. 

" I am glad you appreciate her, dear Lady Junia. Tan — 
I mean Anna — certainly ought to have her proper name — she 
has grown up to it — and she is as clever and good as she is 
beautiful.'* 

" She is worthy of some notice. I should like to know a 
little more of her." 

Maisie smiled, and said she thought there would be no 
difficulty about that ; and she lost no time in telling Tan that 
Lady Junia was disposed to look on her with the eye of 
encouragement. 

" I have been wishing to talk to Lady Junia," said Tan. 
" I hope she will help me, as there is no Ruskin in the world 
to appeal to! Why was I not in the world thirty or forty 

years ago ? I should have gone to Ruskin " 
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" And you would be an old woman now," said Maisie. 
" Tannic dearest, take the blessings as God gives them, in -His 
own way and in His own time. Ruskin would, perhaps, have 
said something pretty to you and bowed you out, would have 
thought you a silly young maiden wanting to snatch fire from 
heaven instead of delighting yourself with the ordinary hearth- 
blaze." 

"There is no hearth-blaze for me," said Tan. "That 
is for you, Maisie. You will always make people happy 
round the fireside. I am not bom for happiness, but for 
work." 

There were tears now in Tan*s eyes. Maisie did not 
understand her, and Tan did not intend that she should do so. 
What did it matter if Maisie thought she could weep because 
Ruskin might possibly have been unsympathetic with her 
ambition thirty or forty years ago, if only she had been bom 
a great deal earlier, and living in the same world with the 
master ? 

She hastened to claim the encouragement promised by 
Lady Junia, who was walking up and down alone on the 
terrace, moved by a deep desire to "keep her figure," her 
dressmaker having warned her of an increase of inches, and 
her physician recommending exercise. 

The slim young creature in white, with the wild-rose face 
and wreath of corn-coloured hair, coming to meet her with 
steps that were both eager and timid, was a very agreeable 
vision to Lady Junia's critical eyes. 

"Yes, she is charming. Maisie never was so beautiful, 
attractive though she may be. I should be pleased to introduce 
this girl into any society. With a little lessoning to give her 
finish " 

" Well, my dear, have you really come to look for me ? " 
she said as Tan approached. "Here I am. You young 
people are difficult to keep pace with. Ah, what it is to be in 
one's early youth and hungry for amusement ! " 

" But I am not hungry for amusement," said Tan. " It is 
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something else that I want I have been longing to speak to 
you, Lady Junia. You can be so kind. I have hoped that 
you will be my friend." 

Tan stopped abruptly, fearing that she was incoherent in 
her eagerness. But Lady Junia was looking on her and 
listening with approval. 

" I should be very glad to be your friend," she said amiably. 
" I think I have hinted as much to Maisie. She, you know, 
ran away from me, naughty girl ! I do not blame her so much 
as I did, however, seeing how well matters have turned out. 
She has played her part exceedingly well to her family, but 
that must soon come to an end, as she is likely to marry. 
With so constant a lover, she were indeed hard-hearted did she 
persevere to the end in refusing him. And I do^ not wonder 
that you are a little concerned about your own future, my dear. 
A brother-in-law, no matter how generous, cannot be expected 
to provide for his wife's sisters and brothers." 

" That is just it," said Tan. *' None of us could bear such 
a position. We all want to work, all of us who are old enough. 
Lally is gone already, Kathal is longing for an opening. I am 
determined to strike out a path for myself." 

" And you shall do it, my dear. I have been thinking of 
it ever since I have seen you. There is an opening for you 
under my protection. You shall come to me and fill the place 
which Maisie deserted. You shall be my companion, travel 
with me, go into society with me." 

" Oh, Lady Junia, you are kind ! But that is not what I 
meant. It is not in my power to lead that kind of life. I have 
a talent, and I want to use it. And I am bent on being inde- 
pendent. I came — I intended to ask you to help me to get 
instruction, to enable me to study thoroughly for the profession 
of an architect." 

Lady Junia stared, and then laughed. " My dear Anna, 
you do not look at all crazy ; and yet " 

" I am not crazy. Lady Junia, whether I look it or not," 
said Tan. *' I am very much in my senses. Women are 
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allowed to learn everything nowadays — to use their talents, to 
cultivate the arts, to be helpful to others instead of crushing 
others by leaning on them too heavily. Maisie was good to 
her sisters and brothers, and shall not I be the same ? If I 
succeed in my profession — and I know I shall — I will be helpful 
to the four who are younger than myself." 

Lady Junia was looking more and more displeased as Tan 
went on. She shook her head coldly and disapprovingly. 

"I cannot listen to such wild extravagance," she said. 
" This is Maisie over again. Another absurd freak. What is 
there in this O'DriscoU blood which is so hard to benefit, so 
hard to advise ? " 

" Not hard to benefit. Lady Junia. I am eager to accept 
your kindness. Put me to school where I can learn what I 
want to learn, and I will be for ever grateful to you." 

" You are rather audacious, my young lady. You dictate 
the terms of my bounty. I am to do you service in the manner 
of your fantastic fancy, and I am to have no return, no benefit 
from your society, no comfort for my loneliness. You will not 
give me your companionship as a corresponding advantage, in 
consideration of all you require me to do for you. No, no, 
my dear, we must stand a little more upon equality. If I am 
to provide for you, and introduce you to the world, you must 
give up your whim, and be tractable in my hands. Reflect 
upon the matter, and after you have perceived yoiu: mistake, we 
can talk of it another time." 

Having so expressed herself. Lady Junia unfurled a large 
fan, and Tan stood alone, gazing after her ample form as it 
moved away at a dignified pace along the terrace. 

Tan was stricken by her disappointment. Her heart was 
sore, her strong nature cried out for cure, and instinctively she 
felt that in work, strenuous and imaginative work, was to be 
found healing. She had the artist's longing to create, and the 
thought of idling about the world with Lady Junia, as a mere 
young lady, was hateful to her. She had made up her mind 
that she would not return to Ram Derg to make herself 
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disagreeable to Hubert and Maisie, and to be miserable where 
she had formerly been so happy. 

For some days she tried to hope that Lady Junia would 
relent Seeing that she smiled on her once more, Uie hope was 
strengthened, but a little further conversation proved that it 
was vain. Lady Jimia would have nothing to do with her 
unless the girl yielded up life and liberty to her keeping. 

Tan then looked around her to see if there were any other 
hand to seize hers and lead the way. 

She felt sure that Bidelia and Maisie would both urge her 
to accept Lady Junia's offer of a home and an introduction to 
society. They would not see that there was for her an im- 
perative duty, as in Maisie's case, unfitting her to be the object 
of Lady Junia's affections and the recipient of her bounty. 
They could not enter into her views with regard to the pro- 
fession which she coveted. They did not understand her at 
all, so Tan declared to herself in her passion. She could think 
of no one in the world but John Thomond to whom she might 
look for sympathy and counsel. 

With this in mind, she kept very close to John in all their 
walks, trying to win his friendship, to make him feel that she 
trusted him and hoped in him ; and in proportion as she 
sought his companionship, so did she carefully keep out of the 
way of Hubert and Maisie. 

At last she made up her mind to speak to John again on 
the subject of her desires, and to tell him of her failure with 
Lady Junia. 

It was on the occasion of one of the day-long excursions to 
climb mountains, which was the chief enjoyment of the guests 
at Balrookery. As usual, Tan was Thomond's climbing com- 
panion, and, sitting on the shelf of a rock to rest, Tan began 
her tale of trouble. 

"I have spoken to Lady Junia, and she will not help 



me. 



" I am surprised," said Joha " I thought you appeared to 
be already a favourite with her." 
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"She would like me to live with her, travel with her, idle 
with her," said Tan. 

" It sounds exactly what many girls would delight in," said 
John. 

" I am not many girls ; I am only one. I dare say I am 
an odd one. I haven't learned young-lady ways. I want to 
do something that will be worth doing. Perhaps you forget 
what I told you on the island." 

*' I don't forget," said John. 

'' I hoped then that Lady Junia might send me to some 
school of architecture, where I would study with all my might, 
and should some day repay her." 

" Has she refused ? " 

" She has refused. Unless I live with her in idleness she 
will have nothing to do with me." 

" Cannot you give up this idea for the present and accom- 
pany her ? You would learn much by moving about and seeing 
the world. Later, perhaps " 

" I can't bear the word * later.' I couldn't go saimtering 
round the world with Lady Junia. I must have work. I have 
got some ideas, and I want to work them out You are a 
worker yourself. Professor Thomond." 

John smiled. " What is it coming to when a girl like you 
measures herself as an aspirant for work with a man like 
me?" 

"I don't know, and it doesn't matter. I have designed 
a church. I have it in my mind ; I see it ; I walk through it ; 
I pray in it. Fancy sitting with folded hands in Lady Junia's 
drawing-room with that church never getting built ! " 

" Is it very beautiful ? " 

" It is exquisitely beautiful, and it is splendid. I want to 
build it" 

'* We must think about what can be done." 

''Ah, I knew you would say so, after all the things you 
suppose ought to be said have been said. What do you ttdnk 
can be done — may be done ? " 
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" Will you go back to the island, and give me a little time 
to look about ? " 

" I am not going back to the island. I have my feet on the 
mainland now, and I mean to keep them on it/' 

" If you go to England you will have to quit the mainland 
for a few hours." 

" You are playing with me as if I were a child," said Tan ; 
" but I am a woman, and in real earnest." 

" What would you think of going to my sister in London 
for a while ? She would be very good to you, and she would, 
perhaps, help you to discover the college that would teach you 
to build that still invisible church of yours." 

" Oh, do you mean it ? " 

" I think I heard you once say that you could trust me." 

'' I did say it. I always felt it But your sister might not 
care to have me." 

" Mary is one of those rare creatures who only live to be 
kind," said John. " You shall see how she will welcome you. 
But here come the rest of our party. We must talk of this 
another time." 

" Soon ! " said Tan, eagerly. " I want to get away." 

That cry of the girl's, " I want to get away ! " rang in John's 
ears long afterwards. He understood it. No other of Tan's 
circle of friends had an inkling of the trouble that was likely to 
banish her from among them, but Thomond's fellow-feeling 
helped him to a comprehension bom of subtle insight. He 
would help this child to forget the mistake which had caused 
her pain, to put her feet on new lines of contentment, to make 
herself happy in the exercise of her talents and energies. And 
who so capable, and so sure to give him her help in the matter, as 
the sister Mary whose sympathies he had already guaranteed ? 
But Tan must herself break the news of her intentions to 
Maisie. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
" She will come to Grief ! " 

TAN agreed that she must explain all her intentions and 
desires to her sister, and seized an opportunity to speak 
to her confidentially. 

Maisie received the news with distress and astonishment 
" Going to leave us, Tan I Going off in such a hurry to 

seek your fortune ! Why, I thought, I hoped I think 

Hubert will be very grieved." 

" Please don't imagine that Hubert is to have any concern 
about my future," said Tan. " You have been very, very good 
to me, Maisie — good to us all. I will not make myself de- 
pendent on you for ever. There is only one kind of life that I 
believe I am fit for, and I am going to try it. Lady Junia will 
not help me." 

" She told me of the offer she made you. Would you not 
think of trying it — if you can no longer be happy with me ? " 

" No, no, no," said Tan ; " I want to be free and to work. 
Lady Junia would be a millstone round my neck. There is 
only one person in the world at present who is able and 
willing to help me, and that is Professor Thomond," 

" Really ! " said Maisie. 

" He is the best man in the world, and he understands me. 
He is going to take me to London himself, and to place me 
with his sister till matters can be arranged." 

Maisie turned a little pale, and was silent 

" Do you disapprove of that, Maisie ? " 

" Oh no. It is an excellent plan. I have noticed that he 
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has been very good to you lately. You could not have a 
better friend, a better protector." 

" That is what I think, and I shall be quite happy when I 
have your consent. He will speak to you himself about it, but 
he thought it would be better if I were to break the news to 
you first." 

" He was right," said Maisie. " As sisters we ought not to 
allow any one to come between us." 

" Ah, Maisie 1 " Tan's thoughts rushed to a centre of 
their own, and throbbed there in pain. Somebody had come 
between them, and it need not have been if Maisie had only 
treated her less as a child. 

At the same time, a strange new idea had occurred to 
Maisie. She was overwhelmed by a great wave of unhappiness 
which carried her away from all her glad and contented 
moorings. She struggled with it, bewildered, not knowing 
whither it was bearing her. Was she called on to make yet 
another sacrifice for those whom Providence had committed to 
her care ? Had the little sister whom she had fostered grown 
up to rob her of the great heart she had looked on as all her 
own ? As Tan turned away from her, Maisie had a sick sense 
of everything having gone hopelessly wrong, of sudden con- 
fusion where everything had been sweetly ordered, of lights 
gone out in an instant, and the fall of darkness through which 
one did not know how to grope. 

After a few more days, every one had become aware that 
Tan was going to pay a visit to Mary Thomond in London, 
and that John was to accompany her, taking charge of her on 
the journey. Lady Junia said nothing. She was too much 
offended to speak on the subject. Tabby commended the 
girl's spirit of independence, and held several conversations 
with her on the prospect of her success in her chosen pro- 
fession. Camilla marvelled at her rejection of Lady Junia's 
splendid offer, and wished such good fortune might have come 
in her own way. Miss Skerrit was much pleased, as thinking it 
well that Tan with her precocious fancies were removed from 
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her family at a critical moment, and half forming a secret hope 
that John might become tlioroughly devoted to Anna, and end 
by thus securing his own as well as her happiness. 

A very few words passed between John and Maisie on the 
matter. 

" It is very good of you," said Maisie. " I am rejoiced 
for my sister's sake. You will write to me about all the 
expenses and arrangements. Thanks to Ix)rd Peristyle's im- 
provements on the island, I shall be able to attend to those 
particulars. I trust Miss Thomond will not find that we have 
taken her kind co-operation too much for granted." 

" She will not do so. I can answer for her," said John ; 
and then, seeing Hubert approaching with a look towards 
Maisie, urgent to claim her attention, he withdrew from her 
side and moved away, giving place to Lord Peristyle. 

The conversation that followed would have surprised 
Thomond had he heard it. 

" Maisie," said Hubert, " can you tell me what is the 
meaning of this strange resolution of Tan's ? Why is she so 
changed ? A short time ago she and I — well, we were friends. 
We worked together, we talked confidentially, we were happy 
in each other's company. You saw this, and I hoped that you 
approved of it." 

** Yes," said Maisie, " I was very glad to see it" 

" Why is everything so suddenly altered ? " 

"I do not know. She is seized with a desire to go to 
London and devote herself to the study of architecture." 

" And Thomond encourages her, I date this change from 
the day of his appearance on the island. He has assumed 
some strange influence and authority over her. A sudden 
desire for study does not account for her behaviour to me." 

Maisie glanced at the young man's face and saw grief and 
passion in his eyes. 

" What does Thomond mean by it ? He is old enough to 
be her father." 

" Oh no," said Maisie, " he is not much over thirty." 
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"Then you think he is her lover?" 

" I do not say so," said Maisie. 

Tan's cry, " He is the best man in the world," rang in 
her ears. Maisie's heart echoed the words. It seemed natural 
that any one should so describe John. If he loved Tan, why 
should he be quarrelled with ? And if Tan preferred him to 
Hub(;rt, did she not thereby prove her good taste and 
judgment? It was true that her sudden discovery of her 
attainment of womanhood and her reserve towards Hubert 
had occurred since John had been among them. But Maiste 
had now to reserve her own thoughts for examination in 
solitude, and to attend to Hubert. 

"Why have you not spoken to Tan?" she asked. "She 
might be able to answer your questions. I cannot do so." 

" I have tried, but she will not allow it. I can't find her 
alone. She does not wish me to speak to her." 

"There may be some misunderstanding. In any case I 
don't see why she should object to hear you." 

" I will make one more great effort But if it fails I will 
not persecute her." 

He turned away, and Maisie was left with a bitter reflection 
on the unreasonableness of persons and the unaccountableness 
of things, Hubert had never before spoken to her of his 
complete devotion to Tan, and yet he seemed to expect her 
to know all about it John had many a time suggested hia 
own complete devotion to herself, and now he appeared quite 
unaware that he had ever done so. Nothing remained for her 
but to strive to appear as if she had been unaware of that also. 

Meanwhile, Hubert was giving all his mind to the con- 
sideration of how best to compel Tan to hear him, and to 
make him the explanation of her conduct which he felt to be 
bis due. He had said truly that hitherto he had found this 
impossible. The girl was completely on the defensive, 
armoured with her pride and her fidelity to her sister, and all 
her good will was exerted to enable her to look on Hubert as 
her future brother, who must not, however, be allowed to think 
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he had the right to regulate her particular movements. Deter- 
mined on these points, she kept out of his way by skilful 
management, never allowing herself to be alone, except in her 
own bedroom. During walks or excursions, she invariably 
attached herself to some one person for the day, and often, 
for her more complete protection, she was careful to shelter 
herself under John Thomond's wing. 

At last, as the time for her departure was fast approaching, 
Hubert appealed to Lady Junia, without, however, discovering 
all his intention to his hostess. 

" Lady Junia, will you allow us to have another excursion, 
and arrange that I may drive Tan ? ** 

" Anna," corrected Lady Junia. 

" Miss Anna O'Driscoll. Let me have the trap that holds 
only two. I wish to remonstrate with her on this strange step 
which she is about to take, and which is causing much distress 
to her elder sister." 

" Willingly," said Lady Junia. " But I warn you that your 
advice will not be followed. Anna is a most determined young 
lady, bent on following her own will, only made more obstinate 
by the kind solicitude of her friends. Never did sweet and 
gentle looks so belie a downright savage instinct in the 
character." 

" Oh, I hope not," said Hubert. " I think you are mis- 
taken. She is young and wilful, and enthusiastic about the 
art for which she has a talent ; but is a good and true nature 
all the same." 

Lady Junia waved her fan and shook her head. " She will 
come to grief," she said ; " and then she need not expect me to 
do anything for her." 

" But you will give me this opportunity ? " urged Hubert 

" Oh yes ; you may arrange anything you please, only don't 
imagine I take any further interest in the damsel." 

Lady Junia turned away, reflecting on the ingratitude of the 
world to its benefactors, and the crooked and difficult paths 
which persons would insist on boring for themselves through 
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life> instead of taking to the high-road of prosperity when it 
opened conveniently before them. Twice had she been baffled 
in her efforts to benefit this family. But Lord Peristyle had 
now taken the burden of them on his shoulders ; and she ended 
her ruminations by resting complacently on Maisie's undeserved 
good fortune, which was all owing to the benevolence which 
had fostered the girl earlier in life, and introduced her to per- 
sonages who, under other circumstances, could never have 
discovered her. 

An excursion was arranged, necessitating a long drive. 
Setting forth in the morning, Hubert drove Maisie; but as 
Maisie was in the plot, she contrived to get into another vehicle, 
and Tan was suddenly confronted with the necessity for 
returning home in the trap with Lord Peristyle. Thomond 
had come on horseback, and when he and Tan arrived to find 
the other conveyances gone, Hubert was waiting with the mail 
phaeton, and a boy was holding John's horse ready for his 
mount. 

Tan surveyed the situation, and looked haughty and 
displeased. 

" Will you not ride the horse, and allow me to be driven by 
Professor Thomond ? " she said to Hubert 

" I don't know how to ride," said Hubert. 

" Oh 1 " cried Tan. 

** I mean I am out of practice. Yachting and digging do 
not encourage many of the other arts. Besides, Lady Junia 
was inquiring for the Professor, and left a request that he would 
ride after her carriage as speedily as possible." 

Thomond immediately put her into the high trap, and 
Tan could make no further remonstrance. John rode off, and 
Hubert proceeded to drive in a leisurely manner. 

Tan was silent, mightily displeased at the accident that 
had forced on her a tUe-h-tUe with Hubert The young man 
proceeded cautiously towards his object, first inducing die girl 
to respond to his admiration of the effects of sunshine and 
moving cloud shadows on the distant hills. At last, when Tan 
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had been beguiled into forgetting her dread of the situation, he 
went to the point 

" Tan," he said, " I want you to tell me if it is true that you 
are going to take the strange step of leaving your family, and 
going to enter on an independent career in London ? " 

" It is quite true," said Tan. 

" I need not say I am astonished and disappointed," 

"You have no right to be either, Lord Peristyle. I am 
my own mistress." 

" I thought I might be allowed to have the right to influence 
you." 

" Did you ? Then you made a mistake. Whatever right 
you may have obtained to dictate to others, you have no power 
to interfere with me." 

Hubert was silent. What did she mean ? Did she think 
that because he had bought back the island and presented it 
to Maisie, he therefore arrogated to himself the privilege of 
"dictating" to her and the others of the family? Tan must 
know that he had no desire for power to influence any one but 
herself. It was impossible she could have misunderstood him. 
It was he who must have misunderstood her. 

" I have never had any wish to * interfere ' with any one," 
he said, after a bitter pause, " least of all with you, against 
your will." 

" Then, why discuss this matter further ? " said Tan, holding 
her head very high. 

"Why, indeed? I did not know you thoroughly before. 
I suppose I do now." 

Tan gave a little laugh. " Perhaps not quite * thoroughly.' 
Enough, however, to be sure that I have chosen to go my own 
way in life, and follow my own instincts, to exert my own talents 
in a useful manner." 

" Can nothing change your mind ? " 

" Nothing." 

"And you are travelling to London with Professor 

Thomond ? " 
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" He is my good friend He will enable me to realize 
my desires. There is no one so helpful, so staunch, so 
true." 

Tan felt, while she was speaking, the ingratitude of her words, 
and she knew that Hubert was feeling it also ; but she had a 
kind of bitter satisfaction in hurting his pride of patronage in 
return for his hurt to her heart Had not all he had done for 
the family been planned to win Maisie's colder and slowly grow- 
ing regard ? And, while playing with her own rashly given and 
warmer affection, he had calculated on exercising over her the 
control of an officiously disposed brother-in-law ! 

" John Thomond is a good man," said Hubert, after another 
long silence, while the two seated side by side in the trap tried 
to overcome their outraged feelings, each conscious of being 
unutterably ill-used by the other. 

" I am aware of that," said Tan. 

" I hope you will treat him better than you have treated 
me," said Hubert. 

" He will never try to exert authority over me," said Tan. 
'^ And I think I shall know how to behave towards one who is 
so good to me without advice from any person." 

Not another word was spoken during the rest of the drive. 
Hubert was insulted and deeply wounded. Tan was angrily 
triumphant in having aimed her darts more or less successfully} 
seeing that she had silenced and vexed her tormentor. Hubert 
was reflecting on the strange mistakes he had made in imagining 
not only that Tan had understood and encouraged his own 
affection, but that Thomond was in love with Maisie, who had 
also made her hero of John. Blinded and confused by these 
new lights that flashed on him, he could see no further the path 
he had followed, and which was now lost. Nothing, it seemed, 
would remain to him but to give up his mock search for the 
Urim and Thummim, and retire from the island. Arriving back 
at the door of Balrookery Hall, from which he had set out with 
more or less of hope, he assisted Tan to alight with much 
politeness, feeling as he touched her hand that it was probably 
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the last time for all his life he should ever attempt to take it in 
his own. 

In spite of his resentment, he did not deny to himself that 
he was very miserable. His love for this girl of seventeen, 
with her beauty, her spirit, her talents, her original ways^ and 
her faults, was no boyish fancy, but was the strong passion 
of his matiurer youth. He thought sadly over some of his 
experiences. 

" Money will not buy everything," he said. " Make what 
use of it I will, it does not bring me the love which is the only 
good of life." 

And then he thought of his yacht, with a certain sense of 
relief. 

"1 have still my wings," he thought. "Where will they 
carry me next, I wonder ? " 

Meanwhile, Tan marched to her chamber like a conqueror ; 
but, after a few proud moments of self-congratulation, flung 
herself across the bed in a passion of tears. 

" I had rather have parted friends with him," she whispered 
to herself. 

The next day she departed with Thomond for London. 
Bidelia Skerrit joined the travellers at the last moment. 

" I am suddenly summoned to see a sick friend in London,** 
she said, in explanation. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
'' I have not given her that Pain " 

IT was quite true that Miss Skerrit had a delicate friend in 
London, who was always grateful for a visit from her, and 
who had gladly responded to her hasty request for an invitation. 
By no means satisfied with Tan*s independent 'method of 
departing to seek her fortune, Bidelia had promptly made up 
her mind to accompany her, notwithstanding the fact that she 
had a desirable escort in John Thomond. She would be in 
London, and see from time to time how matters were proceed- 
ing. Having left Maisie and Hubert in possession of their 
property and their happiness, she would direct all her attention 
to the further family developments which might be expected 
from the new friendship between Thomond and Tan. 

The girl " Tan " had, however, been left behind in Con- 
naught, and the young lady who was introduced to Mary 
Thomond was Miss Anna O'Driscoll. 

Mary was found alone in the small house in Kensington, 
which was now the home of the brother and sister who were 
the remnant of their family, Alice having married and gone to 
India. The kindest of welcomes was accorded to the young 
visitor, but Mary, being a little old-fashioned in her views, 
found it difficult to understand the situation. 

" Of course, I will do my best to be of use to her," she said 
to John, " but I confess I don't quite see what it all means. So 
young a girl to cast herself adrift on London when her family 
are willing to have her at home ; it does not seem naturaL" 

*' She will not be adrift when she is with you," said John. 
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Mary's fair brows, framed in smooth bands of bright hair, 
took a puzzled expression, and her blue eyes were turned 
searchingly on her brother. 

" You are greatly interested in her," she said. 

" Her talents and her honest ambition make her interesting," 
he answered. " You will feel it yourself when you know her 
better." 

" But this desire for a profession — ^and to be, of all things, 
an architect — it seems so extravagant, so unreal. I have never 
known a woman-architect." 

" Nevertheless, they are to be found. Anna's idea seems to 
be quite spontaneous, however. She has really done some 
admirable things without instruction, and there is no knowing 
what she may do if she gets thoroughly into training." 

" She will never stick to it," said Mary, with a little wise 
shake of her shining head. " It will be nothing but an adventure 
for her. A girl with beauty and attractions like hers will never 
get leave to remain drudging at a profession. Some man will 
insist upon marrying her." 

John smiled. " Tan has a will of her own," he said. 

** Now, John," said his sister, " I think you are interested in 
her yourself; and I would like you to be interested in some- 
body ; when I leave you, by-and-by, you will be lonely." 

" I am not afraid of being lonely. It suits my work, in a 
way, and I have plenty of friends." 

" This girl is a little too young and untamed," said Mary, 
pursuing her own thought. "And I should not care for a 
professional wife for you." 

John laughed. " Nor should I," he said. 
Mary paused, and then made a bold plunge for the truth. 
"I used to think it was her sister. What has become of 
your tender admiration for Maisie ? " 

" Nothing," said John. " It has not * become ' anything 
but itself. It is stationary." 
« Then " 



" I shall never marry." 
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" You don't mean that she has refused you ? " said Mary, 
speaking low, as of a monstrous possible occurrence which 
could scarcely be contemplated. 

" No. I have not given her that pain ; for it would pain 
Maisie to hurt anybody, even an insect, let alone a friend. I 
intend to preserve her friendship." 

" I don*t imderstand you, John. Do you forget our old 
favourite sayings as children, 'There's no such word as "fail"/ 
* Faint heart never won, etc'?" 

" Say no more, Mary. I remember it all. It is one of my 
endowments, for good or for ill, that I never forget anything." 

" Then, what is it ? What can have got in the way in that 
island ? " 

" Maisie will marry Lord Peristyle." 

Mary made a disgusted exclamation. " What wretched bad 
taste ! That boy ! I recollect your telling us about him. 
Playing at excavations to spend his money. A mimicry of 
work like yours — ^himself a bad imitation of a worker like 
you ! " 

" No flattery like a sister's flattery, Mary. Hubert was a 
boy then; now he is a man, and a sensible and good one. 
Maisie has a brillixmt futiure before her." 

Mary was silenced at last by disappointment. Her litde 
dream for the beloved brother^s future happiness was dispelled, 
and she was as angry at Maisie as any one so habitually sweet 
and gentle could well manage to be. 

A few days were sf>ent in showing Tan some of the sights 
of LfOndon, but she was quite impatient to get to her work, and 
John lost no time in discovering for her all the ways and 
means open to a woman for acquiring the education on which 
Tan had set her heart. She began her studies at once, and 
appeared to absorb herself completely in her attention to them. 

Meanwhile, Bidelia had been prudently devoting herself 
to her delicate friend, and, after her first short visit to Mary 
Thomond, had not been heard of. 

" I am not going to appear as if I had come to London to 
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meddle," she said to herself, as she dressed one day for an 
expedition to the Thomonds' house in Kensington. '' But I 
think I may venture to put in an appearance quite naturally now." 

Tan was out, attending her classes, and Mary Thomond 
was alone when her old friend arrived. 

" Well, Bidelia^ you might as well have been in Connaught 
as in London, for all we have seen of you," said Mary. *' Every 
day we have been expecting you." 

" It is good to be expected and welcome, my dear. Lone 
people like me learn that fact Do you remember the words, 
• He maketh the solitary to sit in families ' ? " 

" No, I don't. But it sounds sweet. You will never be 
solitary, however, Bidelia ; you are too sympathetic for that. 
Everybody will want you." 

" Well, dear, God is very good to me. I have many to 
love. You and the O'Driscolls are as much to me as ten 
children. And, by the way, how do you get on with Anna, who 
has been so unceremoniously thrust upon you ? " 

** Not that— oh no," said Mary. ^* She is a charming 
creature, and no one could help being attracted by her." 

" I am glad," said Bidelia. " She has a good deal of 
character, and an amount of talent which must either become 
a boon or a burthen to her." 

" It seems to interest her greatly now. She has a will of 
her own, and it occurs to me that when fully developed she 
will need a good deal of room in the world." 

" If she is able to make it for herself she will have a right 
to it." 

" That is what John says." 

*' Ah, John ! How is he ? My dear friend ! The best in 
the world. Where is there any man like your brother, Mary 
Thomond ? " 

" No man could be better." 

" What does he think of all this business about Tan ? — I 
mean Anna O'Driscoll." 

" He thinks she ought to be allowed to follow her fancy. 
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He has always been devoted to the fortunes of the O'Driscolls. 
But it was all on account of the eldest sister, the girl who gave 
up so much to take care of the derelict family. I have never 
seen this Maisie, never known her, except through the medium 
of John's opinion. Is it true that she is to marry that flighty 
young millionaire, Lord Peristyle ? " 

Bidelia's face became clouded. " I always wished that it 
could be John," she said. 

"So did I," said Mary. 

" The world is full of crooked ways," said Bidelia. " I waa 
fidly sure some time ago that Maisie thought as much of John 
as he of her, and 1 still think that if he could have come more 
about her, even if he could not have spoken, Hubert need 
not have been able to take such complete possession of every- 
thing and everybody on the island. However, Maisie seems 
happy now, and I am bound to say that there is nothing 
flighty about Hubert. He is a very fine young man, and as 
agreeable as he is kindly and philanthropic. He has been 
truly a Providence to that family, coming to the rescue when 
everything seemed black and hopeless. The children are all 
fond of him, and of course they will benefit by his brotherli- 
ness in the future. Of course, it is all on account of Maisie ; 
and I would rather it had been John. But one must make the 
best of things." 

Feeling that she was wandering quite out of touch with 
Mary's sympathies, who knew and cared comparatively little 
about Maisie or any of the O'Driscolls, and everything for her 
brother, Bidelia checked the flow of her words in the direction 
of the island, and began again on subjects nearer to her 
listener, expressing an interest in her approaching marriage. 

" Not for a year to come yet," said Mary. " I am very 
happy in the mean rime, and it will sadden my fiiture happiness 
that John will be alone. He says he will never be lonely, his 
work will be enough for him." 

" And you are not going to India, like Alice ? You will be 
near him in London ? " 
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" As near as possible/' said Mary ; " but I expect that he 
will live a good deal abroad, as he will be encouraged to do by 
the nature of his work." 

Bidelia sighed. " I have always thought of John as if he 
were my eldest son," she said, ''and Maisie as my eldest 
daughter." 

Mary smiled, quite believing in the sincerity of the speech, 
as knowing the motherly heart of the sympathetic little spinster. 
Then Bidelia longed to venture a little further, to obtain, if 
possible, a gleam of light on John's future, but, courageous as 
she was, she felt bound to refrain. She had gleaned absolutely 
no grounds for hope that John was likely to transfer his 
affections from the elder sister to the younger, which, in her 
romantic eyes, would have been a development quite on the 
lines of poetical justice. No suspicion or suggestion of the 
kind had been detected under any of Mary's remarks, and to 
suggest such an idea would have been an outrage on Bidelia's 
sense of propriety. For the present, therefore, she gave the 
matter up, and Tan's appearance, coming in from attendance 
at her classes, completely changed the current of her own and 
her friend's conversation during the remainder of the visit. 

" Why, Tan, you have grown taller and thinner already 1 " 
cried Miss Skerrit 

"Thmner?" said Mary. "Oh, I hope not! Though I 
think there has been a litde home-sickness, has there not, 
dear?" 

" Not at all," said Tan, " though, of course, I think a great 
deal about everybody. But the work is very hard, and absorb- 
ing ; and I certainly intend never to be anything but thin." 

" Well, dear, I am the last person who ought to quanel 
with that intention," said Bidelia, hugging her own little spare 
shoulders. " Only, I beg you will draw the line at scragginess. 
It is not at all becoming to a girl. When I was seventeen my 
dear mother tried to fatten me with cream ; but it was all of 
no use. ' Bidelia, my love,' she would say, ' you have very 
passable features if you would not reduce them to the sharpnen 
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of the outline of the bare breastbone of a chicken.' I con- 
fess I thought it very interesting to be thin, but I lost my 
beauty." 

Tan's face expressed surprise, not, as Miss Skerrit first 
supposed, at the ruinous effect of thinness to a girl's appearance, 
but at the idea, quite new to her, that Bidetia had ever been 
a beauty. As Tan's hngering, reflecting glance at her face 
conveyed an afterthought to the mind of the little elderly lady, 
however, she laughed and said — 

"There, my dear, you cannot spell youth out of the 
hieroglyphics on an old face I Tell me something interesting 
about yourself. Have you built that church yet ? " 

Tan, who was in the mood to take everything seriously, 
and to feel an undercurrent of resentment at most things, 
thoi^ht that she had never before perceived what a foolish old 
woman was the dear Miss Skenit of her childhood. 

" Not just yet," she said, with an involuntary accent of 
superiority, 

"Well, there is plenty of time," said fiidelia, rising to 
depart. " When can I see you again, Mary ? My stay in 
London will be limited." 

When Tan went to her room, she threw her drawing 
materials into a comer, and sat down and shed some bitter 
tears. Bidelia's kind face had brought before her with vivid 
reality the happy old days on the island, the dear home life, 
which seemed as far away now as though she had been exiled 
in England for a lifetime. 

" 1 was horrid to her," she thought, " and perhaps she felt 
it. Am I going to be wicked as well as miserable i Do those 
two words mean one and the same thing, I wonder ? " 
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An End to the Quest 

AFTER the travellers had departed for London^ Hubert 
found that he could no longer extend his visit at 
Balrookery. 

'' I have nothing further to do here," he said to Maisie, 
** and I must see to my works." He did not say, " I must put 
an end to the quest which would have been so foolish only for 
the employment given." 

He felt that he must reconsider his intention of quitting 
Ireland at once. His brotherly interest in Maisie and the 
younger members of the family, as well as in the poor islanders^ 
appealed to him to bear his pain in a more generous manner. 

'* I think you are right," said Maisie ; '' you will be happier 
at your work. I shall have to stay a little longer here with 
Lady Junia. She complains that every one flies away from 
her, and you know I, at least, owe her a great deal." 

" You always do what is right," said Hubert " But, stay. 
I have something to say to you, Maisie, and this is a better 
opportunity than, possibly, may ever occur again. If, some 
day^ I suddenly set sail from the island, having found it 
unbearable, you will know what I have meant and what I 
mean, and how things stand between us all in the matter of 
property. I have made over the island to you. It belongs to 
you now, as it did formerly ; and if I keep up works there in 
future, even without my own presence on the spot, the benefit 
must result to you, and through you to the others." 

*' N0| no," said Maisie ; '^ it is too much." 
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" It is done," said Hubert, *' and you cannot very well 
refuse it. I want to tell you also the whole story of why I 
came and why I stayed I wanted to see you again, and I 
made an excuse of my eagerness to find certain buried treasure 
in order to account for my taking up a position on the island. 
It is true that the quest had amused me in other countries^ but 
I only thought of Ireland in connection with it when I heard 
it said as a joke that one might as well think of finding the 
Urim and Thummim at the bottom of an Irish lake, or on 
the top of a Scotch mountain, as at Cairo, or Timbuctoo, or 
in Jericho. 

"When I came I soon fell under the influence of your 
sisterly kindness. You were sister to me, as to all the rest, 
and I became quite contented with your regard on those lines, 
and, like yourself, absorbed in the welfare of the family. At 
first I looked on Tan as a beautiful and interesting child, and 
delighted in assuming over her a certain degree of authority 
while enjoying a delightful daily intercourse with her at work 
and at play, which her childishness and her simplicity made so 
easy and natural. 

" All at once this happy state of things was changed. Tan, 
by some magic, suddenly transformed herself into a yoimg 
woman, and discovered that she had outgrown me and my 
stupid companionship. Her fear that she had encouraged me 
too much, and that I was turning into a lover who would put 
a claim on her future, has caused her to treat me with cruel 
rudeness. It is all over now. Unfortunately, she has become 
everything in the world to me." 

He was silent for a few moments, and Maisie was silent 
too, not knowing what she could say to him. 

" It is all over now," he repeated presently. " I know I 
am not a man to win a woman's whole heart. But you, I 
think, will always give me what you can spare from your best 
beloved, and will still be my sister Maisie." 

" Indeed I will," said Maisie. 

"And you will remember and understand that I shall 
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always want to be a Providence to you, and all — to Tan. If 
she marries Thomond she will have a good husband, but they 
will be \K>or. There I shall want to come in, if I can do so 
without offending them. Through you I can make her a 
provision. And if she chooses to make an independent life 
for herself, with a profession, she will be still more necessitous. 
I do not see my way to believing that a woman can make a 
fortune by architecture." 

" You are good, good ! " said Maisie ; and her thought was, 
" He is as nearly like John in goodness as another man can be ! " 

" So remember that Ram Derg is yours," Hubert continued, 
" and any benefit that may ever arise from it, no matter how 
produced, will be yours. And on these lines you will allow 
me to take care of Tan." 

That very evening he made his farewells to Lady Junia, 
and crossed to the island. 

Approaching Ram Derg, he saw three figures on the cliflf 
above the harbour, watching the packet as it rounded the Gun 
Rock and neared the beach. Two of these he recognized as 
Molly and the little Derelicta, but the third was a stranger to 
him — a tall, straight youth, with the air of a sailor, and who 
looked like a gentleman. 

" I hope we are not going to have another tent on the 
island," he thought He was not in very good humour. 
Wounded feelings had changed his pleasant temper, and 
threatened to make him morose. 

As he sprang to shore the tall, dark youth was waiting for 
him. 

" Welcome back, Lord Peristyle," said the stranger. " The 
islanders have missed you. They are getting ready a bonfire 
or something." 

" May I ask who are you ? " said Hubert. 

" I'm Lally," said the youth. 

" Oh, Lally ? " 

" Lally de ToUendal O'Driscoll, at your service." 

" I've heard of you." 
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" And I've heard of you. It was after I sailed that you 
took the bland in tow. You've been tremendously good to 
the family, Lord Peristyle. I'm awfully grateful to you." 

Hubert laughed, " I'm gratifying my own whim on the 
island," he said ; " that's about all it comes to. Your people 
have made it very pleasant for me." 

Lally smiled, and looked admiringly at the older man. 

"When did you turn up?" asked Hubert " Is your stup 
in this harbour?" 

" Oh no. When it picked me up here it had been driven 
into Ram Derg for repairs. It is lying in Liverpool docks at 
present. I am off on leave, and hastened here — to find Maisie 
fled I " 

"\Vhy did you not let her know, or follow her at once? 
You ought not to delay her joy at your return." 

" I did not want to spoil her holiday, and I think Lady 
Junia has had enough of the O'DriscoIls for the present. 
Between Molly and Derelicta, and the diggings, and the 
expectation of Maisie's surprise when she arrives, I have had 
a quite sufficiently good time, I can assure you." 

Kathal and Honey now came hastening to welcome Hubert 
Kathal looked younger than Lally, his fair face and hair and 
his slight figure and smaller stature making him appear quite a 
little boy beside his brother, than whom he was older. 

" Kathal has discovered a new star," said LaUy> " since I 
went away." 

" Oh, don't chaff ! " said KathaL 

" Well, then, he has seen the chaps making hay in Mars." 

" He says they have boats on their canals," said Honey. 

" Steamboats ? " said Lally. 

" Don't bother ! " said Kathal. " John Thomond is gcwng 
to get me a place in an observatory in England, and theie I'll 
be among people who have some notion of the universe." 

"All right, old fellow. I believe you'll make wonderful 
discoveries yet for the benefit of posterity. I'm in real sober 
earnest, so don't sulk." 
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^* Oh," said Honey, ^' do you know that Kathal's observatory 
— the gazebo^ you know — on top of the martello tower was 
blown out to sea the day before yesterday ? " 

" Really ! That is quite a tragedy for Kathal/' said Hubert. 
•* It is time for the Professor to come to the rescue," 

Kathal had walked away, seemingly in a state of irritation. 

" The Professor says he is very clever/' said Honey, " and 
thinks he will be a distinguished scientific man." 

" Didn't I say so ? " said Lally. 

" The gazebo looked like a funny little ship," said Honey. 
" I don't know what the real ships will think of it when they 
meet it on the high seas, bobbing about I wonder where it 
will get to in the end." 

" Newfoundland, perhaps," said Lally. " Well, I hope the 
dear old chap will soon have a better place to do his studies in." 

Molly, who had hurried away to the Lodge to prepare for 
Hubert's comfort, now returned to announce that supper was 
waiting. 

" An' y'd betther be gettin' inside four walls wid the smell 
of a turf fire among them, than be stannin' here in the reek of 
the wet, an* it comin' off the sea as could as Christmas." 

It was true that September was turning into October with a 
rainy chill in the air, and all willingly repaired to the Lodge, 
where the ruddy glare of turf fires lit up the twilight, and made 
a welcoming glow of comfort. If not the fatted calf, at least 
the fatted goose had been provided, and a good supper 
prepared for the returned wanderers. After supper, while the 
wind howled round the comers of the old house, the little 
company drew near the cosy hearth and talked of many things, 
coloured to them with the bright, strong hues discerned by the 
eyes of youth. Even Hubert, who had been feeling himself a 
disappointed old man, talked as was natural to his twenty-five 
years, while entering into the views of the younger ones, whom 
he regarded as children. Honey and Luck and Pet sat at the 
feet of Hubert and Lally on the floor, basking in the hearth- 
blaze, and Kathal forgot his superior scientific aspirations while 
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listening to the tales of his brother's seafaring experiences. 
Little Derelicta, better known now as Curiy-head, from her 
remarkable crop of crisp curls, had taken up her place between 
Hubert and Lally, and was claiming from them all the attention 
to which she was accustomed as the pet of the family, and the 
heiress-expectant of the beauty as well as poverty which was 
the dower of the 0*Driscolls, of whom she, however, was not 
actually one. 

Lally, with his fresh news of far distant countries, of wide 
waters, of splendid cities and strange towns, was the hero of 
the evening, the children pressing him for yet another story, 
something that they had not heard before. 

" Tell us about the sharks," said Luck. 

" Oh, then," said Molly, who sat in the background, waiting 
to capture her nursling for bed, "tell his lordship, Misther 
Lally, about the shark that bit you, and didn't like y', and 
wouldn't ate the rest o' you ! " 

" That wasn't exactly what happened," said Lally, laughing. 
** It was only my cap that he devoured. I am afraid he 
found it rather a tough morsel. The adventiu'e was this : 
I was sitting with others on board at our recreation hour 
when, making a spring forward in play, I went right down an 
opening in the side of the ship, intended for receiving and 
discharging luggage. Finding myself in the water, after the 
first surprise I rather liked it, and began swimming about and 
treading water. My white cap was bobbing on the surface 
before me, when suddenly it went under and disappeared. I 
then remembered the sharks. We were in the Mauritius, and 
in waters infested by the monsters. I managed to make my 
way in safety to my ship, but I never felt so near death in 
my life." 

" Weren't you awfully frightened ? " said Pet, pressing close 
to his knee. 

" Not a bit of it. A strange excitement, a sense of adven- 
ture, but no fear. I think I felt certain that I could outwit the 
shark." 
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" But you couldn't be sure." 

" A conviction that you can do a thing is very like being 
able to do it," said Lally. 

" That's what I think," said Luck, " and so I tell Molly 
when she wants to prevent my doing things that she calls 
* dangerous.' " 

" Oh, now, Misther Lally, don't be puttin' more of that in 
his head, or it's a corpse or a cripple he'll be some o' these 
days, comin' home to us. There isn't a hole or a comer 
in thim rocks or caves that the say-birds goes into that he 
doesn't want to be follyin' thim ; just as if it was in the nature 
of human legs to make use of thimselves as if they were 
wings ! " 

" Never you mind, Molly," said Lally ; " that boy will light 
on his feet all right, whether his legs are wings or not." 

Luck nodded triumphantly at the old nurse, and sat down 
quietly with crossed legs on the hearth to meditate on bold 
and forbidden exploits for the morrow. 

Molly's delight in lolly's return enabled her to endure this 
rebuff, and with a muttered prayer for special protection for 
Luck, she went off to prepare a fresh surprise for the returned 
wanderer. 

" Now, Misther Lally, will you just look at what Miss 
Honey has been doin* with thim little two hands of hers while 
yourself was away. Sure, it's your own likeness, all made out 
of clay." 

Here she produced a small bust, which had a life-like air 
very creditable to the little artist. 

" Oh," cried Honey. " don't look at it ! How bad of you, 
Molly ! It isn't in the least like him." 

" It's as like as two peas to what he was, goin' out o' this," 
maintained Molly. 

Hubert took it in his hands, laughing, and examined it. 

" His nose has stretched out since, sure enough," said Molly, 
"an' his cheeks is longer an' thinner, an' his head isn't so 
roimd, an' his hair is cropped into the skin; but sure, if the 
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young lord had seen him when he wint away, he'd swear to him 
anywhere." 

Next was produced a clay portrait of Derelicta, which might 
be criticized fairly, as it was completed only yesterday. 

" There's no denying Curly-head," said Lally. " Honey, if 
I were a School of Art, I would award you a gold medal." 

Honey blushed, and paled with rapture. ** I have a lot of 
things," she said timidly. " I wish you would look at them^ 
and tell me what you think of them." 

A great variety of studies in clay, most of them unfinished, 
were ranged on the table and examined by Lally and Hubert. 
There were sea-birds with wings spread and wings furled, 
figures of peasant men and women, ideal forms of angels and 
fairies, and one composition more ambitious than the rest, of a 
girl sitting on a rock with a sea-bird perching on her knee. 

"That was Tan," said Honey. "She made a splendid 
model. I wish she hadn't gone away." 

Hubert gazed at the figure for some time, then turned away 
and sat down at the fire. 

"Has Tan grown like that?" said Lally, examining it 
" It is quite beautiful." 

" Tan is lovely," said Honey. 

" Well, my dear little sister, I believe you will do something 
to make us all proud of you yet," said Lally. 

And Honey was a happy little Honey going to bed that 
night. 

While the little circle at the Lodge were at breakfast next 
morning, Honey enjoying unusual dignity at the head of the 
table in the absence of her elder sister, a messenger arrived 
from the diggings, asking to see Lord Peristyle. 

" It's a lump of very quare clay we've brought to show /, 
sir," said Johnny Maillie, who was now head ganger of the 
works. " There's somethin' all through it that makes a dififer, 
an' some of us were sayin' that it looks like gold." 

All the heads that had been round the breakfiast-table were 
now gathered round Johnny's lump of clay. 
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**It looks like gold, certainly," said Hubert, "and some, 
thing else." 

" Some o* the men says it's lead," said Johnny. 

" A good thing if we find minerals," said Hubert. 

" As good as 'ITiingummy ? " asked Kathal. 

" Better," said Hubert. " If it be so, our digging will not 
go for nothing ; " and he set off in haste for the east end of the 
island with Johnny Maillie and Lally, followed by the young 
ones, and even by Kathal, who protested that he didn't believe 
a word of it. 

" How likely," he said, " that the natives would not have 
found the gold long ago, if it had been there, or the coast- 
guards, who root up everything looking for windfalls I " 

" But this would not be a windfall ; it would be an earth- 
gift," protested Honey, as she hurried along, trying to keep 
pace with Kathal, whose contempt, sprung from his usual 
opposition to the general opinion or sentiment of the moment, 
seemed to give him longer strides crossing the bog. 

"I don't care about earth-gifts; I want sky-gifts," he 
said. " There's a lot more gold in those suns overhead than 
all their digging will turn out of this old dirt-heap of a 
planet ! " 

" But you can't get at it," said Honey. " And T don't 
know how you can call this beautiful earth a dirt-heap." 

" Of course it is : what else ? I want suns, suns, suns 
everywhere, and to know how much life they are making 
round them everywhere. Gold here only means money. Who 
wants money ? " 

" Perhaps it means the same up there ? " 

" It doesn't. I'm sure they have better taste. It means 
something else that we have never dreamed of." 

" We were badly off for a little of it till Hubert came," 
said Honey, timidly. " It means bread and clothes and 
houses. And it would mean an observatory for you, Kathal." 

" Oh, bother ! I want to be in a real observatory," cried 
Kathal, who was sore on the subject since his gazebo had been 
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carried out to sea. " If I were only there, I shouldn't care for 
bread, or clothes, or any other house to live in." 

Honey reflected on the amount of bread-and-butter she 
had seen Kathal dispose of at breakfisist an hour ago; but 
she prudently refrained from saying more. 

On arriving at the diggings, the party found that in Johnny 
Maillie's absence a nugget of unmistakable gold had been 
turned out of the earth, and awaited their examination. 

There was a general feeling of excitement at this imlooked- 
for result of the labour of months. All eyes were turned on 
Hubert, as he handled the little lump of precious metal. 

" Well, my men," he said, " this is certainly gold ; but we 
must not conclude that there is a great deal more where it 
came from. It encourages us to go on with our work, however. 
The best thing to be done is to get an expert to come here, 
and give an opinion, and advise us how to proceed." 

That evening he wrote to his solicitor to communicate 
immediately with a first-class expert in mining matters, and in 
the mean time the digging went on, with no more talk about 
the Urim and Thummim, and a good deal of speculation as 
to the developments which might be looked for if Ram Derg 
should prove to be a gold-field. 

" I am not at all sure that it would improve the people," 
said Hubert. " Their simplicity, their high tone of morality, 
would be lost if the world were to rush in upon them hunger- 
ing for gold. An honest, frugal life, with enough employment 
to support their families, but not enough prosperity to weaken 
their sense of dependence on Providence, is the best for 



man." 



Lally laughed. " That is a wonderful statement for a man 
of your— endowments to make," he said. 

'* It is just my peculiar circumstances that enable me to 
judge," said Hubert. *' My father, who began his life in toil, 
was a happy man, happier than his son, who is not allowed 
to toil, and has to endure the burthen and responsibility of 
applying his unearned possessions to the wants of others. 
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More natural labour for bread, and more of the natural bless- 
ings that sweeten toil, would have pleased me better," 

Lally looked at him with surprise. Having been infonned 
by Molly that Hubert and Maisie were engaged to be married, 
he wondered at the note of disappointment and regret in the 
young man's voice and speech. 

"What more could he want for sweetness and blessing 
in his life than my sister Maisie ? " thought Lally. And his 
enthusiastic admiration of his future brother-in-law was a little 
bit chilled. 

" Sounds rather down-hearted," he reflected. " Seems 
quite to contradict everything I've heard about him. How- 
ever, Maisie will soon put courage into him. Certainly the 
world is badly divided. If some of us only had half his 
chances I " 



CHAPTER XXXII 
" What has brought you back ? " 

LADY JUNIA'S party at Balrookery now consisted only 
of Maisie, Bidelia (who had returned from London), 
Camilla Featherstone, and "the O'Hanlon boys," who had 
been invited to come and enliven the small feminine circle 
with their masculine presence. As a bribe. Lady Junia 
promised them a trip through Connaught in a motor, and 
Maisie and Bidelia were urged to prepare themselves to join 
in the expedition, which would be to them, as islanders, a 
quite novel experience. 

Maisie consented, as being anxious to please Lady Junia 
in any matter admitting of such compliance^ for the purpose of 
removing^ if possible, the impression of her own supposed 
ingratitude from her godmother's imagination. But Bidelia 
absolutely refused to have anything to do with a locomotive 
which she described as a murderous engine. 

" You may destroy as much life as you please," she said, 
" from men, women, and children to cocks and hens ; — the 
law allows it. But you will never get Bidelia Skerrit to 
consent to it" 

"But Jim is a capital driver," urged Camilla, ''and he 
never killed anything yet" 

"There is a good time coming, then," said Bidelia. 
" There isn't a pin of difference between motoring and man- 
slaughter. But don't trouble about me. I shall amuse mjndf 
in my own stupid way until you come back — if you ever do 
come back." 
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The party went off laughing on a short trial trip for the 
day, and Bidelia was left to her reflections. The good soul 
was a little disturbed from several causeSi She had so 
thoroughly wound her affections round the young people with 
whom she had been living so long, that even the progress of 
affairs at Mount Skerrit had become almost of secondary im- 
portance to her. It was true that there the young were only 
children as yet, and were very well looked after by their 
parents, while here they were at that point of thrilling interest, 
the age when choices are made and irrevocable steps are 
taken. Bidelia was, in fact, one of those unlicensed mothers 
in the spirit, practising motherly arts without the credentials 
established by the actual ownership of children, free-lances of 
protecting love, overflowing with a sympathy which is some- 
times unknown to the responsible recognized parent 

At this moment she was feeling that somehow or other 
things were not going altogether satisfactorily with her flock. 

Hubert had gone back to his operations on the island, as 
if really anxious to get away, while Maisie willingly remained 
behind, and seemed to have lost her cheerful spirits, at times 
was depressed, and even melancholy. Tan had been seized 
by a wild, fantastic idea, and had broken loose and fled from 
the family circle. And then John Thomond, her prince of 
men, had quite disappointed her in his character as a lover. 
Had he only been bold enough in his wooing, Maisie would 
probably never have engaged herself to Hubert It must now 
be admitted that he had never really cared for Maisie much 
at all. 

Bidelia was taking a solitary walk along the narrow high- 
road where it ran skirting the green margin of a lake on one 
side, overhung by cliffs dropping wreaths of ivy and reddening 
berries on the other. The lake was one of those that appear 
like eyes opening to the blue of heaven among the sedges in 
Irish mountainy places, and are the mothers of the little pools 
that lie awake to catch stars at night in the bogs. On this 
October day the curled mists moved like bands of white spirits 
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along the valley, and where they passed the intensified colour- 
ing of the bog took hues of amethyst, of emerald, and of the' 
red ruby that emits flame. 

" Say what they will," thought Bidelia, " there is nothing so 
beautiful as a bog. Gardens are a trifle compared with it" 

Then she saw a traveller coming to meet her on the road, 
and when he drew near, he proved to be John Thomond. 

Bidelia rubbed her eyes, put on her spectacles, and hastened 
to meet him. 

'' You here again, John ? I am so glad 1 Lady Junia will 
be triumphant." 

" You think I shall be welcome ? " 

" Think, indeed I You know you are welcome everywhere, 
John Thomond. Why do you ask deceitful questions?" 

John laughed. "Welcome everywhere? That is good. 
Let me try to swallow the flattery." 

" You know I never flatter. I am blunt and outspoken to 
a fault. But apart from your special charms, we are a dull 
enough party here now, and would all like to break up, only 
Lady Junia holds on to us, like a drowning creature to a raft 
It is a terrible thing to be rich and idle, and without an object 
in life ! " 

" Is that how you describe your amiable hostess ? " 

" Well, she is amiable, poor creature. Stilly she is also just 
as I have described her. A little less luxurious selfishness, and 
she might be a powerful factor for good in other people's lives. 
Maisie was left to struggle with her responsibilities till Lord 
Peristyle came on the scene a second time. And then, poor 
Tan is denied, unless she will give up her talent and her 
independence." 

" Tan is all right," said Joha, "She and Mary are the best 
of friends. They go to see pictures and hear music together, 
and the child is really hard at work studying her architecture." 

" The child ! " 

"Oh, I ask her pardon," said John, laughing. "She is 
quite the woman. But the very eagerness of her assumption 
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of age and experience makes her seem more childish. Marj 
and I are agreed on that point, though we do not hurt her feel- 
ings by telling her so. She is a child in all her little ways with 
us, and it suits us best, as we are very simple folks ourselves, 
and have a liking for simplicity." 

" That is all very nice," said Bidelia ; and then, as they 
walked on towards Balrookery together, she marvelled more 
and more at John's return, till at last she could contain herself 
no longer, and burst forth. " But in the name of wonder, John 
Thomond, what brought you back ? " 

" The train, and the Holyhead packet, and the train again," 
said John, " and then a splendid long walk from the last stage 
of locomotives other than my feet." 

" Oh, you know what I mean," said Bidelia. " Long i^o 
I thought you had an interest in Maisie." 

" So I had," said John, gravely ; " and so I have." 
" I am in for it now," said Bidelia, losing her head. " I 
have taken the bull by the horns." 

" If I am the bull, I give my horns into your keeping." 
" Why did you stay away and leave her to Lord Peristyle ? " 
** What a strange question ! You know why I stayed away. 
If she cared so greatly for Lord Peristyle, how could she care 
so greatly for me ? It was natural that she should prefer him 
because he was nearer to her in age, and drawn nearer still by 
the accident of circumstances. He was able to do for her and 
hers much that I could never have done. She refused him in 
her more childish years because other and noble interests had 
possession of her heart ; she has accepted him with more mature 
feeling and judgment. Why should I have stepped in between 
them to give her trouble after all was done and her happiness 
secured ? " 

" That sounds very fine," said Bidelia ; " but I see that you 
were faint-hearted." 

** No, no," said John, " never faint-hearted " 

He stopped, feeling that the good little woman could never 
understand the long hope, the struggle with duty, the un^lfish 
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denial. Bidelia heard something of it in his voice, and was a 
little softened, but having made free to speak, she gave rein to 
her tongue, and went on. 

" I confess I don't understand you lovers, neither you nor 
Hubert. There he is, off to his grubbing on the island, with- 
out waiting Maisie's pleasure, leaving her here disconsolate^ 
just as if his digging for nonsense were to gain them a few 
pounds to enable them to marry. I confess that I never had a 
lover, though, to see me now, you would not imagine what a 
pretty girl I was once 1 I mean that I never had a real lover, 
but I had an ideal one who never failed, was never cold, or 
prudent, or unkind, or shilly-shally. He was a delightful 
mixture of poetry and common sense, so that his wise advice 
could always be depended on, at the same time that his practical 
judgment never came in the way of his romantic devotion. 
He would have made any sacrifice for me — ^but, of course, I 
would never have accepted these sacrifices." 

Seeing John smiling at her, Bidelia laughed. 

" Oh, you think it very funny," she said, " but I have kept 
my ideal lover, while many of my friends who were girls with 
me, and married, have lost theirs irretrievably." 

"Will you not allow me to have an ideal also?" said 
John. 

*' Yes, indeed. But the case is different. If my ideal had 
ever been clothed in visible form, I would either have died for 
him or lived for him. But I never saw his face. You may 
think that it is better I didn't, as he would, if he were mortal 
at all, have soon tired of Bidelia Skerrit. Now, don't contradict 
me. I am not going to scold any more. Everybody knows his 
own affairs best. What I am really curious to know is why you 
have come back to Connaught now ? " 

" I came to see if I could be of use to some of my friends. 
Was that very wrong of me ? " 

" Which of your friends ? " 

"At present I am thinking of Kathal. There is a fine boy 
wasting his time on the island. I intend placing him in an 
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observatory, where he can follow his bent, and have a chance 
of making a career for himself." 

" Oh, how delighted Kathal will be I It is what he dreams 
and raves about" 

" I have often talked to him on the subject, and I hope he 
believes that I have not forgotten my promise to do all in my 
power to help him to his desires. He is really a clever boy, 
and may yet distinguish himself in the line of science that is so 
fascinating to his imagination." 

" Then you intend returning to the island ? " 

" Certainly. I must have an understanding with the boy, 
as to his serious choice and determination to persevere." 

" And you mean to carry him off also ? You will have two 
of our flock transported to England. There will be nothing left 
for Hubert to do for the family." 

" Has anything been heard of Lally ? " 

" He writes when he can, poor boy. What a pity some- 
thing better could not have been done for him ! " 

" It is not too late. If a life at sea pleases him, we must 
get him into the navy. I intend speaking to Lord Peristyle on 
the matter." 

" Only the four young ones will be left. I hope they will 
all be sent to school as they grow old enough. Their wild life 
on the island has had its advantages, but with regard to educa- 
tion, it leaves a good deal to be desired." 

'* I fancy they are all laying up a store of experience which 
will be precious to them in after-life. Now they are not aware 
of it ; twenty years hence they will know how much it was worth 
to them." 

** And Maisie will be a great lady. I love to think of all 
the power she will have, and all the good she will do," said 
Bidelia, enthusiastically. 

Having probed John's feelings, and found them callous, as 
she thought, she no longer spared him by any forbearance on 
the subject of Maisie's engagement. His reticence in speaking 
of her while he talked so freely of all the rest of the family, 
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seemed to confirm her in her belief that he had never had any 
really serious attachment to her. He had never been an ideal 
lover, and the warm-hearted little woman, having acknowledged 
to herself his failure in this respect, had already forgiven him. 

" A great lady," she repeated, with joy and pride, as she 
stepped along, accommodating her little steps to John's large 
ones by giving him two to one. 

" She has always been a noble lady," said John. " Money 
and rank can make her no more than God has already made 
her." 

The words, so impressively uttered, almost startled Bidelia 
from her contented conclusions. 

" What is there about the m^ that forces one to think he 
has such deep feelings when he hasn't ? " she reflected^ as she 
walked on beside him in unwonted silence. 

And then Balrookery came in sight, and they arrived at the 
gates just in time to see the motor racing up Uie drive before 
them. 

Maisie's face shone as John ofifered to help her to alight 
from the car, and she held both hands towards him. Bidelia 
watched Thomond's face narrowly, and saw that it was un- 
moved, but the girl felt the close grip of her fingers in his palm, 
and her heart was thrilled with a great joy. The beautiful 
world around her which had turned into a dead world was all 
alive again, and her laughter that evening was the merriest 
round the dinner-table. 

" A strange pair are she and Hubert," said Bidelia to her- 
self. "Maisie is evidently far happier when John is near. 
Well, I suppose I am an old fool, spying into other people's 
minds and feelings, and wanting to regulate their afifairs in my 
own way. But I shall never cease to r^et that things could 
not have been different" 
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MEANWHILE Tan was undergoing the discipline of work 
in London, having willingly buckled herself to a steady 
industry quite unlike the fitful, eager efifort of her life on Ram 
Derg. All her fascinating dreams had to be put through a 
process seemingly destructive, and at first they had rebelled, 
asserting their right to transmute themselves into realities by 
their own alchemy only, and without the interference or inter- 
mixture of dull rules and heavy mediums. There was a hard 
struggle for the girl in conforming herself to a standard of dry 
labour, for her fancies were her only joy ; but after a time the 
pure gold of the dream began to gleam through the leaden 
task work, and inventive genius saw and recognized its own 
again. 

The world of books was now open to her, and all her spare 
time was spent in reading, not Ruskin alone, not works on 
architecture only, but history, biography, poetry, general 
science. 

" Oh, how ignorant I am ! " she said to Mary Thomond. 
" Maisie taught me a great deal, and would have had me study 
more, but I only cared for knowledge on the lines of my own 
fancy — languages, drawing, and architecture. Now I see what 
an inheritance is the power of learning, and what a possession 
is the key to the stores of dead men's thoughts." 

"And living men's thoughts," said Mary. "One of the 
delights of absorbing knowledge is the fact that the supplies 
are endless, always being renewed from the fountain of life, 
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which supplies every day, as in past ages, its resources of 
thought to the brain of man." 

" I think the makers of a great literature must be even 
happier than the builders of great palaces," said Tan, thought- 
fully. 

" Perhaps we who benefit by the results of all active toil 
ought to be the happiest," said Mary. " The sweetness and 
splendour of the creations are ours without the storm and stress 
which the creators were bound to suffer. We are dowered by 
their largess." 

"You have read a great deal, I am sure," said Tan, 
humbly. 

" A good deal, in this way. My dear mother was delicate 
for years, and I was her chief companion, and she loved read- 
ing. Her large mind was always longing for more knowledge, 
a wider outlook on the world, on mankind, and as her eyes 
were painfully affected, she was not able to satisfy her desire 
except by the loan of some one else's eyes. It fell to my 
share to be that some one else, and now I thank God that, even 
apart from other blessings involved in such a charge, I had 
that opportunity for self-improvement which so many girls 
must lose whose mothers occupy them with balls and other 
amusements." 

" Those balls," said Tan. " I sometimes feel curious about 
them. I wonder what they are like. You often meet with 
them in stories." 

Mary laughed. " I forgot what a little wild islander you 
are," she said. " No, of course you would not have been at 
balls. A girl is amused by them when she is very young. If 
she has much character they soon cease to be attractive. You 
are fortunate in having a gift which impels you towards higher 
things." 

" What course did you follow in your reading ? " 

" Oh, John chose the books. You can't think how good 
he has been to us. Dear mother's peculiar ill-health made her 
a sacred charge to him, and she worshipped him. She hoped 
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that he would marry, and I hope he will There b one who 
might have made him happy if she had not preferred another. 
I mean your sister Maisie." 

"Maisie! Really I" 

" Yes. But she has chosen Lord Peristyle. How any girl 
could prefer another before John is a mystery to me." 

Tan was silent. 

" You know Lord Peristyle, of course ? " 

" Oh yes. He has lived a long tune with us on the island. 
He is very good." 

•* Not so good as John. But you will say that John is my 
brother, and Lord Peristyle is going to be yours. So I must 
not be unreasonable. You are very glad to have him for a 
brother, I am sure." 

" I am glad that Maisie is to be happy. She has been as 
good to us as your brother has been to you." 

Mary fancied that there was a little reserve in Anna's 
manner of speaking of her sister's engagement, and decided in 
her own mind that perhaps the idea of a brother-in-law was 
not so pleasing to her as might be supposed. The division, 
more or less, which it must occasion between the sisters was 
probably the chief cause of this girl's action in leaving home to 
seek an independent career for herself. 

" Well, my dear, I wish I could leave my brother in as good 
hands for his happiness as those in which you will see your 
sister placed. A young wife greatly attached to him would 
make much joy for John, and the career of such a one would 
be infinitely better than any independent course in life which 
she might mark out for herself." 

If Mary Thomond wished to create an ambition in Tan's 
mind by such suggestions, she failed, for the girl's thoughts 
were far away among the rocks and breakers of Ram Derg, 
where words that ought not to have been spoken and must be 
quite forgotten had hurried her out of a happy childhood, and 
banished her from those she loved. The young architect was, 
however, no idle sentimentalist, despite her warm heart and 
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artistic temperament, and she had already begun, unconsciously, 
to transfer her enthusiasm for Hubert to her friend Mary 
Thomond. Mary's thirtieth year had found her fresh and 
blooming as a girl, with warm sympathies for those younger 
than herself, yet with a store of just such wisdom and prudence, 
laid up by experience, as she might find it easy to share with 
them, and they be willing to accept from her as a part of her 
fascination. 

So in the days when autumn was slowly turning into winter, 
and Lady Junia still lingered at Balrookery, holding on with 
both hands to the little circle still gathered round her. Tan 
spent all her spare hours with Mary in libraries, picture- 
galleries, and concert-rooms, acquiring knowledge and culti- 
vating her taste for the arts. The evenings were spent at the 
fireside in reading, and talking over the interesting points of what 
was read. Gradually the girFs troubled and home-sick heart 
grew peaceful and contented, and when she laid her head on her 
pillow in the pretty little room prepared for her by her friend, 
she no longer shed tears of regret and reproach of those she 
loved, but turned her face to the light, and slept without dreams. 

About this time several letters from Ram Derg dropped in 
upon her. Lally wrote — 

"My dear Tan, 

" It was very nasty of you to run away just as I 
was coming to see you. What did you do it for ? Wasn't it 
enough to have architected a whole village on Ram Derg 
without going to London to set things to rights there? I 
suppose you will be rebuilding St Paul's, which is dreadfully 
old-fashioned by this time, and will put a few things straight in 
Westminster Abbey. But I would have liked a peep at you 
before I set sail again. I hear you have grown shockingly 
ugly, but I don't believe you could have done it in the time. 
I'm afraid I can't manage a run to London before I'm wanted 
on board, so send me your photograph that I may judge for 
myself whether you are as hideous as they say. 
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•*I haven't seen Maisie yet, as she is visiting her god- 
mother, the great Lady Junia Dunstable, and I don*t want to 
cut her stay short, as she needed a holiday. I shall give her 
a jolly surprise when she comes. If what I hear about her 
future fate be true, she is a lucky girl, as she deserves to be, for 
a better, kinder, manlier chap than the young lord, whom the 
youngsters and even Molly (except to himself) call Hubert, 1 
never met, nor anybody else, for the matter of that. If we're 
going to have a wedding before I start, mind, you'll have to 
come home for it ! 

" By the way, they've found gold and silver and lead in 
their diggings, and an expert is coming to tell us if more is to 
be expected It would be rather a joke if Ram Derg were to 
turn into a gold-mine. 

" Now I have yarned long enough. Derelicta (what a 
name to give the child !) is pulling the pen out of my hand, 
and Molly is pulling her by the skirts out of my way, so I had 
better stop lest worse should come of it ! 

" Your brother, 

'' Lally." 

The next letter was from Honey. 

" Dear Tan, 

" We are still missing you awfully, and as Lally has 
come back it is dreadful that you are not here. He is great 
fun, and tells us strange stories about the high seas and foreign 
places. Hubert and he are great friends, and are always 
together at the mines, for that is what they call the diggings 
now, since they have found some gold, and are not searching 
now for the Urim and Thummim. I hope those words are 
rightly spelled, for they are so very queer and unlikely; I 
mean they don't seem as if they meant anything. It doesn't 
matter now, however, as they are not to be found. 

"I have done a new clay figure. I am not sure yet 
whether it is an angel or a fairy, but I shall know to-morrow. 
Molly showed my whole family to Lally and Hubert the very 
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night Lally arrived, and I was so ashamed, for some of them 
were not at all presentable. I am hiding everything now from 
Molly. Perhaps you will say I am too vain, and ought not to 
mind. I would like to do something good before I show off. 

" I hope you are designing something splendid, but I wish 
you would come home for Christmas. Maisie will soon be 
back with us, and we shall be so glad. We have been very 
lonely without her and you, 

" Write soon. 

" Your loving sister, 

" Honey." 

Even Kathal condescended from the stars and vouchsafed 
a letter. 

" Dear Tan, 

*' I want to tell you that the gazebo has been carried 
out to sea, but all the same I don't care, for nothing but the 
Lick Observatory is any good nowadays, when the astronomers 
know so much. I intend to be there some day, so it doesn't 
matter. What I really would like would be an air-ship that 
would take me to Mars. They say there is no air in space, 
but there must be somethings and when we find put what that 
something is, we'll learn how to manage it. I think it is quite 
ridiculous that they are so long about navigating the air. 
There is a knack in it, of course ; but why can't they hit on it ? 

" I miss you awfully, as I have nobody to grumble to. 
Honey is too sweet, and won't quarrel. Lally laughs, and 
thinks the top of a mast is high enough for anything, doesn't 
want to see into the stars, and doesn't believe it matters 
whether they are fire-flies or universes. Maisie is away, and 
even when she is here she is always so busy doing things for 
everybody that one can't be bothering her. Sometimes I give 
out to Molly, but she thinks I am only five years old, and puts 
on so much side talking to a fellow that it always ends in a 
blow-up. As for Huberti he isn't as nice as he used to be ; 
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something has gone wrong with him, I think, for he is some- 
times cross and not half so ready for fim. Perhaps it is 
hecause Maisie is staying away so long. So I think you had 
better come home, for there's nobody else I can slang so well, 
without mischief coming of it 

" Your discontented brother, 

" Kathal." 

Close on this came an epistle from Molly. 

"Dear Miss Tan, 

" I hear her ladyship wants you to be called Anna, 
and you ought to 'a stayed wid her, but as you wudn't I am 
writin' to you to let you no how Derlickto is gettin* on. She 
is growin' as fast as a kitten. Fm always at her frocks, lettin' 
thim out an' lettin' them down, an' it takes all the damin' of 
the world to keep her darlin' nees behind her stockins. Her 
currls is growin' that long that I had the sizzors in my bans 
manys the time to cut thim, but I hadn't the heart. I always 
said she wud be the buty, but now that she's talkin' so much 
an' spakin' her mind, I'm sure she'll be the jaynius of yez, too, 
for all the clever goin's on of ye big ones. All the same I 
hope that your ark-buildin' is doin' well and that the King will 
soon be givin' ye an order for a new pallis or a cassil or some- 
thin' that way. Miss Maisie is stayin' a long time away from 
us, and we don't hear any thin' yet about the weddin'. Lally 
has come back a splendid boy, an' him an' the young lord is 
as thick as rale brothers. They're talkin' about findin' goold 
down in thim holes where they were looking for Thingumy, 
but I'll stake my head it'll turn out to be brass. 

" Now I've tould ye all my news, an* I hope yer growin' 
sensable, so no more at present, but remains yer own ould 
foolish nurse, 

" Molly." 

Luck and Pet composed a letter between them without any 
supervision, and sent it in all its crudity to London. 
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" Dear Tan, 

*' We are dreadfully sorry you are not here now that 
the crabs are coming in so fast. They have more legs than 
they ever had before, and run like mad, so that we have great 
work to catch them. One of them got in my hair and gave 
me an awful pulling. Luck laughed at me, because his hair is 
not so long, and they couldn't. Pet says she would like to be 
a boy, because then she wouldn't have either long hair or skirts 
for things to catch to, but unless she was bom a boy she'll 
have to be content with a girl. We don't fight quite as much 
as we used to because we have no lessons to make us cross, as 
Maisie is away, and Miss Skerrit too, and we can run away 
from Molly when she scolds. She can't run because she's got 
a stiff knee, and Derelicta, so we do what we like. Nobody 
minds us until it's dark, and then Hubert and Lally are as kind 
as kind and we sit on the floor at the fire and they tell stories. 
Honey is making our faces in clay, but we don't believe we are 
like that. She is putting no colour in our cheeks or hair, all 
of us brown. Kathal is always grumbling. 

" Come home soon. 

" Your loving 

" TWINHIES." 

Of alt the letters that came to her at this moment, Maisie's 
was the one that troubled Tan the most It ran as follows, — 

"My darlikc Tam, 

" We are all very happy here, especially since John 
Thomond came back with news that you are also happy and 
busy at your studies, and that you and bis sister have already 
become such friends. I hava been very anxious about yon, 
my dear sister, and very grieved at losii^ you, but as you have 
persuaded me that the change is for your good, I must be 
satisfied, and look forward to the time when you will give 
yourself a holiday. 

" There is only one matter about which I am inclined to 
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be vexed with you. I think you might have been kinder to 
Hubert, who thinks a great deal about you, and is very fond of 
you. Even if you could not care for him as much as he would 
wish, you need not, I think, have hurt him. I still hope that 
when you come back here you will be more friendly with him. 
He has been very good to us all — but I will not worry you. 
Perhaps time may put everything right. 

" Lady Junia is really very nice to everybody, and has now 
become anxious to see Honey, having heard of her talent for 
modelling. If she should propose to take her to Italy and 
give her advantages there, it would be a fortunate thing for our 
little sister. Honey is so gentle and sweet that she would be 
sure to take all Lady Junia*s little imperious ways with good 
humour, and would not be annoyed by them, as you or I 
might sometimes be. In the mean time we are still a pleasant 
party here, and may remain so some time longer if Honey is 
to be sent for. 

" Give my love to Mary Thomond, for though I have never 
seen her, I already feel a warm affection for her — for several 
reasons. 

" Your very loving sister, 

" Maisie." 

Tan tore this letter in little bits, and a few angry tears 
dropped on the fragments. Was Maisie to lecture her like 
this on the degree of affection she was to give to her brother- 
in-law, the amount of homage she was to pay to him ? and was 
he to extort a certain behaviour from her as payment for his 
benevolence towards the family ? Why could she not be left 
in peace without these reminders ? She wanted to forget that 
he had behaved with thoughtless selfishness towards herself. 

" He ought not to have said things to make me believe he 
cared for me more than any one else in the world," she 
thought. " It is the only thing about him that is not good. 
Why will Maisie keep bothering me about him ? Can't they 
be content with their own happiness, and let me alone ?" 
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And then she remembered that Maisie knew nothing at all 
about her silly mistake, and at the close of a long, affectionate 
letter to her sister, she wrote — 

" I am sorry you think I did not behave nicely to Hubert. 
I know and feel what he has done for us all, and I hope 
neither you nor he will ever for a moment believe that I am 
ungrateful." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
*' Can she make you Happy ? " 

LALLY, at last, became impatient of Maisie's long delay, 
both on his own account and on Hubert's, attributing to 
it a certain depression which he occasionally perceived in the 
latter, who evidently did not receive any letters from her, 
nothing but short messages conveyed in communications to 
Honey and Kathal, such as — 

" Give my kind regards to Hubert Is there any sign of 
the appearance of the Urim and Thummim ? " or " I hope you 
are all very good and not giving trouble to Hubert, who is so 
good to us." 

Though not very efiiisive himself in expressing his afiec- 
tions, Lally's sense of the fitness of things was a little annoyed 
by his sister's coolness imder the circumstances. 

" Hang it all, she might send him a few words under cover 
to himself," he thought. " I can see how the jx>or chap 
watches the letter-bag every evening, and turns away dis- 
appointed." 

All things considered, Lally made up his mind " to stick a 
pin in Maisie and make her start," as he said to himself, and 
so he wrote — 



"Dear Old Maisie, 

" Here I am, taut and trim, after swabbing several 
oceans, and here I find a lot of land-grubbing going on, and 
no Maisie ! I haven't poked you up before, as I didn't want 
to cut your holiday short, and I have no wish to ask for Lady 
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Junia's hospitality. As time is running on, however, I begin 
to think it best to let you know what a distinguished personage 
is hoping for your presence on the island We are all sorry 
that the jewels have not turned up, as we know who is to wear 
them ; but as we are finding minerals^ even gold, the fair 
owner of Ram Derg may be becomingly decorated with more 
modem gems. 

" But, my dear sister, you know that nobody ever loved you 
better in your working apron than the brother you fostered 
when bread, and not jewels, were in the balance. 

" Your loving brother, 

" Lally." 

Lally glanced over his letter with dissatisfaction. " Now, I 
wonder what I really mean by that allusion to the jewels ? 
Will it read as if I think Maisie cares for such things and 
values Hubert on account of them ? I don't mean that, and I 
only say it to touch her up a bit about showing so cool to him 
personally. I hope it will bear only that reading, but I can't 
explain any further to her at present. I hope she will know 
better than myself what I really do mean. Not to reproach 

her, but yet Well, here goes 1 Maisie was always bright 

at finding things out. It will bring her to us fast enough, at 
all events 1 " 

And so the letter went into the letter-bag. 

While Maisie read her letter John was standing near, and 
seeing some change in her face, some excitement showing 
mingled joy and distress, he involuntarily drew nearer to her. 

" Lally has come back," she said, turning to him. " Lally 
is on the island. And here have I been lingering, not knowing." 

John thought of Hubert He, too, was on the island. It 
occurred to John that Maisie cared more for this wandering 
brother than for the man whom she had accepted as her 
husband. 

" Must you go, then ? " he asked, feeling that his own last 
days with her as daily companion were over. 
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will befall her. By the way, how kind Professor Thoinood has 
been to that family, actually taking that haughty, naughty girl 
to London to be looked after by his sister ; and he bangs round 

Maisie quite likean elder brother. I should not wonder if 

How old is Anna?" 

But Bidelia was not going to encourage such gossip, and 
pretended not to hear, while she talked to Tabby. 

Maisie tripped along by John's side, happy spite of every- 
thing that might come afterwards, in just the present moment, 
and the knowledge that he wanted her to be with him. Whether 
he said or did not say the things she wanted to hear, she felt 
now very sure that she was dearer to him than anything in the 
world, and that all his thoughts were reasonable and all his 
meanings noble. And she would always take an interest in his 
movements and his affairs, and let bim know that she did so. 

" I want to assure you," he said, " that your mind may be 
at rest about Tan, When I leave England she will remain with 
my sister, with whom she seems to be very happy." 

"You will be leaving England?" 

"I think of going to the island of Crete, where some 
investigations are going on that interest me." 

" But your sister — will she not «oon be tnairied ? Tan must 
not get in her way as a charge," 

" Not for a year, at least. And after that — you will doubt* 
less have something else provided for her." 

" I must hope so. But just now I don't see my way to it. 
One caimot look forward too far. At the worst she must come 
back to the island." 

"The island I You surely will not continue to live there. 
Hubert " 

"Ah, Hubert!" said Maisie, quickly, with an accent of 
regret. 

" Will he insist on staying on Ram Derg ? " 

" I do not know," said Maisie, wonderingly. " But," she 
added, " Hubert is one person and the O'DriscoIl Eomily are 
several others." 
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"But surely he will allow " John stopped, as on 

delicate ground. 

" He is very generous," said Maisie ; " but Tan will have 
nothing to do with him." 

John thought he understood. "That will pass," he said 
gently. 

"Will it?" asked Maisie, eagerly. " It is a matter I am 
very anxious about I wonder if you know " 

" I think I do." 

They were ascending the hill, and John took Maisie's hand 
to lead her over a rough place. Nothing more was said for 
some time, except an occasional word about the glamour of 
red sunlight on the hill-tops, or the splendour of gathering 
gloom on the lake below them. When they were seated on 
the shelf of rock which was their goal, they began to talk 
again. 

" I wonder if I might speak to you freely about this matter 
of Tan and Hubert," said Maisie. " I did not know that you 
had any idea of it. Has Hubert spoken to you ? " 

" Oh no. That would be making too much of it. Besides, 
I was hoping that he had no idea of it himself." 

" No idea that Tan disliked him ? " 

" Does she really dislike him ? I have thought differently. 
She only wants to be independent of him, I believe, for natural 
and sufficient reasons." 

" You have her confidence, perhaps ? " 

" No ; she has the reticence of a proud nature. What I 
think I know about her I have gathered from observation. 
After a time she will be quite satisfied to accept Hubert as her 
brother." 

" But he is not really her brother." 

" Will he not be ? " It was John's turn to feel puzzled 
now. 

" I do not think he ever will. He will be good to every 
onft belonging to her — will be a brother to us all, but he will 
never be satisfied until Tan consents to be his wife." 
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" His wife ! Maisie, what are you saying ? " 

** Ought I not to have told his secret ? I thought you gave 
me to understand that you were aware of the state of things 
between them. But you are a safe confidant. You will not 
betray " 

" You thought I was aware ? Are you in earnest ? " 

" Very much in earnest." 

John looked in her face, and was silent 

" Why are you so surprised ? " 

" Shall I tell you what I thought I was aware of?" 

" What ? " 

" I believed, as every one else around you believes, that you 
are engaged to Lord Peristyle." 

*'I?" 

" Yes. Is it not true ? Has it never been true, Maisie ? " 

" Never. Hubert's fancy for me is an old story. He 
loves Tan, or he did love her imtil she behaved so unkindly 
to him." 

**I am amazed. Dare I say that I am overjoyed? Are 
you still free to be wooed and won, Maisie ? Hubert is nothing 
to you but a brother ! " 

" Nothing I I wish he were my brother, for the reasons I 
have given you. He deserves to be happy." 

Both sat silent for a few moments, both realizing the mean- 
ing of all that had just been said, and the possibiUties that were 
suddenly opened up. Maisie knew now why John had not 
spoken. 

She was the first to move and to speak again. She got up, 
saying, " I think we had better be going homeward." She had 
got enough happiness for one day, and was not in haste for the 
more that she felt to be coming. 

" No, Maisie ; wait a little ; sit down here again. I have 
so much to say to you, I do not know where to begin." 

Maisie laughed, a sweet blithe laugh. ** The sun has set. 
We can talk as we walk," she said, moving on a step. 

He followed her. " Will you give me your little hand ? " 
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She put her hand in his, and they walked on like children. 
That locking of hands seemed to do away widi the necessity 
for the saying of all those things that John had wanted to 
say. 

" Do you remember a little girl who walked with me like 
this long ago, in Florence, and an older girl who used to smile 
at me in Rome, and one who in Dublin iiivited me to her 
island, and another who welcomed me there when at last I 
went ? They were all called Maisie, and I have loved them, 
each better than the other. There is one beside me now I love 
best of all. What will she say to me if I ask her to let me hold 
this little hand through life, if I beg oi her to take me as her 
lover, her husband ? " 

" Can she make you happy ? " asked Maisie, shyly. 

" Ay, can she : if she will. And I know I can make her 
happy — if she will let me." 

Maisie smiled, and her hand crept closer to his. ** It seems 
as if I had heard you say all this before," she said, " long ago, 
and over and over again. There was only one short time when 
I did not hear it, and then I was unhappy." 

" When was that ? " 

" No matter. I don't want to remember it" 

" You know why I did not speak. You know I could not. 
And when I was free to do so, I learned that you were gone 
out of my reach, that Hubert had won you. And could I 
wonder at it? All the circumstances were in his favour. I 
knew you would never be tempted by wealth; but his long 
devotion was known to you, and he had lived near you, sharing 
your interests and having every opportunity for attracting your 
sympathies." 

" This is all true, except the long devotion. I very soon 
saw that Hubert's heart had gone over to Tan, and I rejoiced 
that it was so, hoping that she — they were such good friends, 
almost inseparable, and even now I can hardly believe that a 
passion for architecture can be so strong as to turn a natural 
affection in a yoimg girl's heart into positive dislike." 
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" Neither do I believe it." 

John did not like to utter bis own suspidon of the real 
state of Tan's feelings in the matter, even to Maisie. It was 
only a suspicion, and delicacy must oblige him to continue to 
ignore it 

" We must hope that time will clear up mistakes there, if 
mistakes there be, as in our own case," he continued. 

"Mistakes are terrible things," said Maisie, "and mis- 
understandings sometimes end as tragedies." 

" Let us thank God, then," said John, " that one mistake at 
least has not ended thus." 

Then they dismissed the affairs of Tan and Hubert, and 
gave all their attention to their own, 

"When do you go to Crete?" asked Maisie, demurely. 

"Crete?" John laughed. " No need to go into banishment 
now. Do you wish it particularly ? " 

" Not very," said Maisie, echoing his laugtL 



CHAPTER XXXV 
" There has been a Mistake " 

DUSK falls quickly in October, and the crescent moon and 
its double were above the hills and in the tale when 
Maisie and John arrived back at Balrookeiy. 

Under other circumstances Lady Junia would have thought 
propriety rather offended by so late a walk, but Maisie, shining 
in the light of a brilliant future, must be allowed to indulge her 
every whim. At dinner she was so gay that Bidelia gazed at 
her across the table reproachfully, thinking she might have 
shown a little more appreciation of the fact that John was 
leaving for London to-morrow, and that Heaven only knew 
when they should see him again. 

Maisie had become, indeed, more and more of a puzzle to 
her friend's too constant and too scnitinizmg observation. 
When Hubert had been beside her she was depressed and 
almost melancholy. When he left, and John came back, she 
appeared to grow happier, and now John was going away she 
was radiant as if with some positive joy. She thought she bad 
the clue to her present bright spirits, however, when Maiae 
said to her across the table — 

"Lally has come back. He is on the island. I am 
returning to-morrow. Will you come?" 

" Truly," said Bidelia. " Where you go 1 go. But what 
will Lady Junia say ? " 

" She will understand about Lally, I think. I must tell her 
after dinner. She will still have Camilla and the boys and 
Mrs. MacMuiTOugh, and Dr. MacMurrough is coming. And 
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when the objectionable islanders have all disappeared, perhaps 
Diana and Mr. Morris Dancer may return." 

" Diana and Mr. Dancer I Why do you put them together 
in that way, my dear?" 

"Camilla puts it that way," said Maisie, with fun in her 
eyes. 

" Oh no ; you don't mean — — " 

" Ask Camilla." 

" A girl would never " 

" Hush-sh ! " said Maisie. 

After dinner Maisie chose an opportune moment to say to 
Lady Jur.ia, that with many thanks for her kindness, she must 
set out for Ram Derg in the morning. Her brother Lally, so 
long away at sea, had come back, and was waiting there to 

Lady Junia reflected that, of course, it was Hubert who 
wanted her to come to the island, and that the brother was 
only an excuse. So she acquiesced amiably in Maisie's request 
to have a trap to drive her to the packet. 

" I am so sorry, and yet it is so natural. Sut, my dear, 
remember that you are to come back tb me for the weddijig." 

Maisie was silent from surprise. She had not even told 
Bidelia yet about her engagement, and how had Lady Junia 
already heard of it ? 

After a few moments she said, " We do not speak of any- 
thing of that kind yet awhile." 

"Then I think you make a mistake," said her ladyship. 
" Such a long period of waiting is not desirable when there is 
absolutely no obstacle to a happy conclusion." 

Before Maisie had time to attach any particular meaning 
to these words, Camilla, who had gone to fetch Lady Junia'B 
scent-bottle, came back with it, and the conversation turned on 
the rival merits of white-rose perfume and double-distilled 
lavender water, 

" It is quite a hasty packing," said Bidelia, who, impatient 
of waiting for servants' help, was siuing on her trunk to make 
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it shot bst enough to allow itself to 'be locked "But dear 
Lally — aod Hubert, of course, and altogether it ii so delightful 
to be going back to the island. And still, dear, I wish you 
would be just a little sorry for John Thomond." 

" I am not at all sorry foe him," said Maisie, turning the key 
in the lock while Bidelia made herself as heavy as possible 
pressing on it. 

" I think you are sometimes a little hard, Maisie. I confess 
I am sorry for him," 

" He isn't sorry for himself," said Maisie, smiling, as she 
stood up and put the key in Bidelia's bag. 

"Ah, child, you think so. You haven't as much insight 
into other people's lives and minds as I have, which perhaps is 
natural at your age. But I am more than ever persuaded, since 
this last visit of his, that John cares for you " 

" So am I," said Maisie. 

" And you can laugh at that state of things ? " 

" I can," 

" Maisie, I am surprised at you. Considering youi engsge- 
ment " 

" That is just it, Bidelia. Considering our engagement, we 
are both ready to laugh at everything." 

" (Pur engagement? We were not talking of Hubert, but 
of John." 

" That is most true. I should be very sony if I had been 
talking of Hubert when 1 said ' our engagement.' " 

" You bewilder me, I seem to have lost my reasoning 
faculties," said Bidelia, dropping involuntarily on the trunk 
again. "Do you mean that your engagement to Hubert is 
broken off?" 

" I mean that it never existed. What can have induced 
you to believe that it did ? I never told you." 

" Didn't you, dear? I thought you did, or at least— why, 
have we not alluded to it, or taken it for granted in our 
conversations dozens of times?" 

"Y<fu may have taken it for gtanted, and may have *ihrifd 
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to it^ though I did not understand you. Why such an imagina- 
tion should have got possession of so many minds I am at a 
loss to comprehend. But one thing is certain, that neither 
Hubert nor I had the faintest idea that our fates were being 
settled over our heads without our consent or knowledge." 

^' I see. It has been all a mistake. You are not to be 
Lady Peristyle ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" Then what is the meaning " 

" I don't know, I'm sure," said Maisie. 

" You catch me up so quick. But there is something more. 
What are you going to do with John ? " 

" I am going to marry him." 

'' Maisie, Maisie, you overwhelm me. It is what I always 
wished and hoped, but it seemed, long ago, lost and impossible. 
I am glad — glad for both your sakes, my darling. But I can't 
understand it yet. Everything seemed to point the other way. 
John standing off, and Hubert so devoted, and you and he so 

close together What is to become of Hubert? How 

will he bear it ? " 

*' I expect that Hubert will be just one of the persons who 
will be most pleased. You ought to have known very well that 
there was nothing between him and me but a brotherly and 
sisterly friendship. You ought to have known, too, why John 
was obliged to stand off." 

** Oh yes. I knew that, for some years. But since " 

" He was informed by the general voice of my family and 
friends that I was engaged to Hubert." 

Bidelia looked contrite. " 1 am afraid I was one of the 
involuntarily mischievous friends," she said. " I gave him to 
understand what I believed to be the fact myself. I had not a 
doubt that Hubert's long devotion had been rewarded, and I 
tried to get over my disappointment that Hubert was not John." 

" I wonder you did not ask me a straight question/' said 
Maisie. 

" I was brought up with an old-fisishioned idea that it ia not 
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polite to ask questions when it seems to jrou that a confidence 
is reserved. But all this strengthens an old suspicion of my 
own that more bann is done by silence than by speech, and I 
vill spend the rest of my life in asking questions, pertinent 
or impertinent" 

" Happily no harm is done," said Maisie ; " but what would 
it have been if John had not asked me to take that farewell 
walk with him, and had gone away to Crete, and dismissed me 
out of his mind for ever ! " 

" Now, Maisie, tell me how long is it since you have thought 
that John was caring for you ? " 

" Nearly as long as I can remember. When I was a little 
girl, and he was already a young man, I felt that he was very 
fond of me. Afterwards, when I was grown up and met htm 
again in Rome, I felt that he cared for me still, and I was very 
proud of that, for I knew that he was the best, brightest, 
cleverest, goodest, high-mindedest man in the world. All 
the same, I never thought of his wanting to marry me, and I 
had no wish to marry anybody except the O'Driscolls. If he 
had asked me then, I should have refused him, just as I did 
little Lord Peristyle, as I used to call Hubert The cry of 
those boys and girls, and Molly, and the baby, drowned all 
other voices in my ears. But the friendship of John Thotnond 
was a big, glorious fact in my life. When I met him again in 
Dublin, there was great joy in finding that he had not foi^otten 
me a bit, and one day in a shop something in his eyes gave me 
a new thought about him. Ever since he came to the island I 
have been exceedingly happy in the assurance that I had first 
place in his heart. If be had never been free to speak to me, I 
should still have gone on with my life, happy in that knowledge." 

" Even if he had gone away to Crete, now, without saying a 
word, aldiougb be was free to say it? " 

" I had no right to think that he had found himself free. 
I trusted him absolutely." 

" Well, my dear, 1 can only say that with your high notions 
of duty and honour, and fidelity in affection, you were made 
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for each other. I have no doubt that, at the last moment, a 
special Providence has put things straight for you. And as you 
tell me that it will be all right with Hubert " 

" I hope so.'' Maisie hesitated, wishing to tell Bidelia of 
Hubert's trouble about Tan, but decided on the instant that 
she ought not without permission betray his confidence. 

" You hope. Then you have a doubt ? " 

'' Dear Bidelia^ what a generous soul you are in sympathiz- 
ing always with those you consider most to be pitied ! " 

'' Well, darling, we must not let joy make us cruel. And 
my joy is a great joy, nearly as great as your own." 

" I think I ought to tell Lady Junia before I leave her," 
said Maisie. ^' Or will it be as well to write to her from the 
island ? " 

*' Better speak at once," said Bidelia. *' She will think it 
more respectful to her claim to be considered in your 
movements." 

"I agree with you. But I feel that there will be some 
unpleasantness which I am coward enough to wish to escape, 
if possible." 

" You don't mean to suppose that she will object to John ! " 

" As a substitute for Hubert, probably. It occurs to me 
that she has believed in the fancied engagement, which accounts 
for the attitude she has of late taken towards me. John is not 
a lord." 

" Don't be cynical, Maisie." 

'' No^ indeed. I hope not Lady Junia can be kindness 
itself when she is pleased^ and a lord pleases her. But she will 
get over it, I believe. If not, we shall have to live without her." 

" But Hubert is the least of a lord that any young man 
can be." 

" He is not a bad size," said Maisie, laughing. 

" I mean, of course, that he does not pose as one. He 
takes his stand on trying to be a good man. He is proud that 
his father made the money in honest trade which placed his son 
in his present position." 
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" I want to say a word or two before good-bye," said Maisie. 
" Last evening something was said about my engagement. I 
wish to tell you " 

" Unnecessary, my love. I have known of it for some time 
past. But it will be charming to hear the paiticulars from 
yourself." 

" There has been a mistake. Lady Junia." 

"You don't mean to say that it is broken off!" cried Lady 
Junia, her countenance changing at the very suggestion. 

" Oh no." Maisie saw the change, and began to feel a 
mischievous pleasure in delaying the full revelation of the truth. 

But there was only half an hour in which to slay her god- 
mother's fondest hopes, and she must not play too long with 
misunde rs tan ding. 

" I am relieved," sighed her ladyship. " You are old 
enough and wise enough now to know your own interests. 
Proceed, my dear, and speak to me plainly. Do not give me 
any more painful shocks. Vou spoke of a mistake. I confess, 
where everything is so favourable in circumstances, and where 
there has been such long fidelity and devotion, I do not seem 
to perceive where a mistake can come in." 

" There has, indeed, been long fidelity and devotion. 
That is just what makes it all so sweet and sacred." 

"Ah, I know you of old, Maisie. You were always so 
romantic. That is all as it should be, and I think I have 
pointed it out to you before. Fidelity does tell, in the long 
run. But I confess that, knowii^ the world, I do not put 

anything before rank and posidon. Lord Peristyle " 
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*' Hubert will always be our friend, and the friend of the 
children/' said Maisie. 

" What an odd speech I Of course he will. Did I ever 
doubt it ? Your husband must have the cause of your family 
at heart. It is one thing that has relieved my mind of a 
burden of anxiety regarding you all." 

Here Maisie felt that time was nearly up, and that there 
had been enough of mystification, and she said emphatically — 

" John loves them all." 

" John ? I do not understand, my dear. Who is John ? " 

" John Thomond." 

" He is a very good man, and clever. He may be useful 
in pushing the boys. But Lord Peristyle will hardly require 
his assistance." 

Maisie laughed. The mystification appeared more difficult 
to clear up than she had imagined. 

"Lady Junia, I have been trying to tell you of my 
engagement" 

" Yes, my dear ; and I have already assured you that I have 
known for a long time, and highly approved of it." 

" But it only took place last evening, Lady Junia." 

"What do you mean? Lord Peristyle is on Ram Derg. 
Only last evening 1 Have I heard you aright, my dear 
Maisie ? " 

" Heard aright, but not quite understood. How difficult 
it is to correct a misimderstanding, once it has got a long start 
of the truth 1 I am engaged to marry John Thomond, dear 
godmother, not Lord Peristyle." 

Lady Junia stared, and, taking in the full extent of the 
catastrophe at last, uttered a short groan, and put her hand to 
her head. 

" Am I in my senses ? " were the first coherent words she 
spoke after a portentous silence. 

" I am quite sure you are, dear Lady Junia." 

" Oh, you flippant, frivolous, heartless girl ! Sly and 
scheming under my very roof, while I have been trusting you. 
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Breaking a young man's heart while you put anodier lover in 
his place." 

Maide turned pale, and was nearly getdi^ very angry, bat 
remembered that this was only Lady Jiinia. 

" I have never accepted but one lover," she said. " Some 
years ago I refused Hubert, and he took his refusal John 
and I have loved each other from the first, and now we hope 
to marry. If others have arranged matters differently for us, 
we are not to be held accountable." 

Lady Junia having recovered from the stunning effect of 
the shock, was now in high anger. 

" A poor professor 1 A mere scientific man 1 A badly 
paid profession I No rank, no prestige " 

" Ah, Lady Junia, if you lived in the intellectual world you 
would know of John's prestige." 

" If I lived in the intellectual world ! Now we are to have 
unlimited impertinence I " 

"No, no; not impertinence, Lady Junia. Some day you 
will see things differently. Now, I see the trap is waiting. 
Good-bye. Oh, don't say it in anger. I have always been 
grateful for all you did for me." 

" Indeed ? This looks like it Farewell, Miss O'DriscoU. 
After this you cannot expect me to take that interest in you 
which I formerly felt." 

" How history repeats itself I " said Maisie, as, half laughing 
and half crying, she took her seat with John and Bidelia in the 
trap. " It seems that I have this morning lived over again the 
parting with Lady Junia in Rome." 

" Don't fret about her," said Bidelia. " She has a tremendous 
admiration for John." 

John laughed. ;' I am not jealous of her opinion of Hubert, 
as a man," he said ; " I am all with her there. I am willing 
to admit that Maisie may have failed in good taste by her 
choice between two men. But if her mind is only on a title " 

" There it has been fixed," said Bidelia. 

"And great wealth," said John, "well, Maisie and I are 
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agreed that, in the words of the old proverb, ' Enough is as 
good as a feast.' We have not seen that the perpetual feasters 
are the happiest mortals." 

" What in the world would Hubert think if be could hear 
of all this nonsense? " said Maisie. 

" I know what I should think in his place," said John. 
" But I hope for his sake that he will not feel as I should." 



men returned to the tent, and sat at the door of it, s 
and looking at the moon and the sea. 

Suddenly Hubert spoke. " What is it ? " he said, * 
thing is quite changed in you. What has happened ? " 
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" A great thing has happened," said John. " I have won 
my wire." 

" Maisie !" said Hubert. " I am right glad. I have guessed 
something of it for a long time : only I could not understand 
why it was so long delayed." 

" Shall I tell you why it was so long delayed ? I thought 
that you — that she " 

" Oh, what a mistake ! My hope was over long ago. And 
she — never gave me the slightest encouragement." 

" I know that now, from herself. But a man who is 
obliged to be a tardy wooer ought not to be surprised if others 
win while he is slow in the race. I want to thank you now for 
all you have done for her, for them," 

" That was my own affair," said Hubert. " I have been 
happy here. I am fond of them all, from Maisie down to 
Molly and Derelicta." 

John half hoped .that Hubert would say something about 
Tan, give some opening for an encouraging hint from him, but 
Hubert on this point was absolutely reticent. He had been 
too deeply hurt to bear mention of his disappointment. He 
was quite assured that though the young girl bad been so 
sweet a friend, he had quite alienated her by attempting to 
approach her as a lover. 

" I have a word to say about the state of things on the 
island," said Hubert, after a pause in which he reflected rather 
bitterly on the difierence between himself and Thomond in 
their ventures of the affections. " You may have heard that we 
are finding minerals." 

" It was the Urim and Thummim when I was last here," 
said John, smiling, 

" Yes, that was a search which served me in one way, if 
not in another. I wanted to get on the island, and in the 
b^inning I had really some rather fanciful enthusiasm in the 
matter, I gave employment, and I gained a family of brothers 
and sisters. Now, however, a kind of gain appears which we 
were not looking for. There is a find of gold, silver, and lead, 
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there had been no opportunity for such desirable conversa- 
tion. 

" To think that we are all here, together, and happy, all 
except Tan!" said Lally — "Tan, to be seized with the idea that 
she was bom to build casdes and churches ! Why, she was 
only a little girl when I went away not much more than a year 
ago. Molly says she took it in her head to be grown up ' all 
of a suddent.' Evidendy Molly sat upon her very well to 
keep her down." 

" Tan is a strong character," said Maisie, " and people like 
her make sudden changes, sometimes develop by leaps and 
bounds. At all events, our litUe sister suddenly became trans- 
formed before our eyes into somebody we scarcely knew. She 
is a beautiful and clever young woman, and feels her power in 
the matter of talent, though I do not believe she thinks about 
her beauty. Molly could not be expected to understand her, 
thinks the child ought still to be sitting at her feet, and no 
doubt her ignorant snubbing (dear old Molly !) had become 
intolerable to the girl who had outgrown her lectures and her 
comprehension." 

" From all I gather, my sister Anna is rather a proud and 
self-willed young person," said Lally. " She might have let 
out her large developments a little more gradually on those 
who love her. Not that I want to blame her, poor old girl ! 
I gave you a surprise myself, didn't I, Maisie ? By the way, 
how does she get on with Hubert ? " 

" Not very well, I'm afraid, as yet. But I am hoping that 
in time " 

"If she does not— if she fails to appredate Hubert's 
kindness and generosity, I don't know how one can forgive 
her I " cried Latly, impatiently. " So good a fellow I And 
now that we have got round to it, when is the wedding to 
be, Maisie?" 

" Who told you that there is to be a wedding, Lally ? I 
was reserving that pleasure to myself, after we had done talking 
about the children." 
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" Who told me ? Well, I think it was Molly's good old 
wagging tongue that first enlightened me. And what an old 
snob she is i As proud as Lucifer that her eldest and dearest 
nursling is marrying, not the best of a good fellow only — ^but 
a lord." 

** How terribly she will be disappointed I As bad as Lady 
Junia 1 " 

" Wliy, Maisie, you're not going to jilt him surely ? " 

" No, dear, for the good reason that I never was engaged 
to him. You are the third person whom I have had to set 
right on this matter. I shouldn't wonder if silly old Molly's 
gossip about what she doesn't understand had set the rumour 
going, while the delicacy of others allowed it to go too long 
uncontradicted." 

Lally sat aghast. " Well, I am sorry. Hubert is such a 
brick, and has stuck to you for years. And so you are not 
engaged to be married, after all, Maisie? After your long 
devotion to us, I was delighted that you had got a good man 
to take care of you." 

" And so I have, Lally. It is true that I am engaged to be 
married. Not to Hubert, however, but to John Thomond." 

It was some time before Lally could get his thoughts and 
impressions about this matter pulled straight He knew little 
of Thomond, and had formed a ready attachment to Hubert 
during the days when they had been close companions on the 
island, before Maisie's return. 

" I'm going to try to like your John Thomond," he said. 
" I can believe what he must be when you have preferred him 
to Hubert. But I'm awfully sorry for the same Hubert." 

''But you mistake him altogether. He is exceedingly 
glad." 

" He's generous, I don't doubt. But you needn't tell me 
that his heart isn't in this island, and hasn't been in it, apart 
from Urims and Thummims, and even from gold and silver 
and lead. There's something at the bottom of it If it isn't 
you, it's somebody else. It hasn't been me. It's hardly Molly 
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or Derelicta. What about Tan? Why doesn't she get on 
with Hubert ? Had they a quarrel ? I'll see to the bottom of 
this thing before I set foot on board a ship again." 

" Dear boy, don't be so impetuous. Only think of the 
mischief you might do ! " 

" Humph I So there's something in it? Sailoring doesn't 
take all the gumption out of a fellow, I see. Now, Nfaisie, 
honour bright, tell the truth. Has there been any misunder- 
standing here, too ? " 

" I know of none." 

" Have you any reason to think that Hubert cared for 
Tan ? " 

" I have some reason for thinking so," said Maisie 

" Speak out 1 " 

" I may not break a confidence," 

" Bosh 1 " 

" Lally dear ! " 

"Now, Maisie, 'bosh' is the word. Tan turned into a 
woman and flashed off with heiself, 'all of a suddent,' and un- 
accountably. Had she heard of this mythical engagement 
between you and Hubert ? " 

" I do not know. Of course, I never thought of it, for I 
bad never heard of it myself, not having any idea of what 
people were saying. Who would tell such a story to Tan? and 
why should she have believed it if she thought Hubert cared 
for her?" 

" Who would have told her ? Why, that old meddler and 
mischief-maker, Molly, of course. You tell me that she was 
always sitting upon Tan, And why should Tan not be one 
of those who, as you have said, were too delicate to ask you 
questions ? " 

" But Hubert talked to Tan, and reasoned with her before 
she went away. He told me that it was all no use, as he was 
now assured that she hated him." 

" Taking Tan as she is, I am not surprised at it I sus- 
pect tliat bei whole soul is not absorbed in architecture much 
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more than Hubert's has been in the finding of the Urim and 

Thummim." 

" I^lly dear, you ought to have been a novelist.'* 

" Perhaps I may be yet. If I follow the fortunes of Tan 

— my first heroine — to a satisfactory conclusion, I may turn my 

attention to it, lest the twentieth century should lose a literary 

genius." 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
" I can't understand " 

TAN was busily at work in the British Museum, copying a 
drawing of an ancient Greek doorway. Her task was 
finished, she was alone in the room, all the other students 
having gone away as the early dusk began to gather. 

Her drawing was well done, but she looked at it without 
any satisfaction. Her thoughts were far away, where there 
were no Greek doorways, no great walls hung with curious 
representations of ancient objects of art and specimens of 
architectural achievement, such as a year or two ago would 
have filled her with delight. But the fact was that Tan 
was too homesick to take pleasure in anything but dreaming of 
wild surf-beaten rocks, piping curlews, roaring storms, and a 
big glowing ingle with a fragrance of burning turf hanging 
around it. 

A week ago Maisie's letter had been urgent in begging her 
to come home for Christmas, and Tan had refused. Her 
pride was still in the ascendant; but her heart was sore, 
because the longing was in her to be one of the Christmas 
circle at Ram Derg. 

She gathered up her belongings and left the Museum, and 
in Oxford Street turned into Mudie's Circulating Library to 
choose a book for Mary Thomond. She dipped into many 
books, and was long in making up her mind as to the kind of 
book Mary would like. Having concluded this afiair, she 
watched for her bus. Tan was getting accustomed to steer 
her way through her region of London by the medium of a 
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selection of buses, though it had taken some time and resolution 
to get over her affright at such adventure. Now^ ensconced 
in her comer, she watched the wonderful passing world through 
her window-pane, and guessed at the stories behind the faces 
that came and went into and out of the vehicle. In this daily 
study of the sorrow and patience, the pride and selfishness, 
the sweetness or the cruelty^ in faces, Tan was unconsciously 
receiving education of a kind more valuable even than that 
concerned with architecture. The haughty eye, the vain self- 
conscious simper, the hard mouth, the cold brow, all gave a 
lesson to her observant sense of the meanings of expression, 
and she felt the attractive power of meek eyelids, tender placid 
lips, and ready sympathetic glances. 

Having reached Kensington, she was soon delivering the 
chosen book to Mary, who was waiting tea for her with drawn 
blinds and lighted lamps, for in London winter darkness was 
already closing in early. 

" Yes, dear, it will do very well. It is a book that I want 
to read. Take off your hat, and let me give you your tea. I 
have a great piece of news for you." 

" For me ? " 

" Yes. I have a letter from John. And there is one for 
you, which I am sure is from your sister. The news concerns 
botii. I cannot let you wait to read without telling you. 
Your sister and my brother are engaged to be married." 

" 1 knew that Maisie was engaged to Hubert," said Tan ; 
" but what about Professor Thomond ? " 

" That is the wonderful part of it," said Mary. " They are 
engaged to each other. The first, supposed, engagement was a 
curious blunder. It never existed. It seems that John and 
Maisie have been devoted to each other for years, and Lord 
Peristyle is nowhere." 

Tan was silent. 

"Are you not glad, dear?" asked Mary, a little reproach- 
fiiUy. "Would you so much prefer Lord Peristyle to John 
as your brother?" 
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" Oh no. No one could be belter as a brother than John. 
But I am a little stunned. I can't understand." 

" Maisie's letter will explain all, I dare say. As for me, I 
am so happy that I care nothing about explanations. Dear old 
John is to be rewarded at last for all his goodness." 

" Hubert is good, too. And it is he who will be unhappy 
now," faltered Tan. ** Maisie ought to have known her mind 



sooner." 



"But why do you conclude that Hubert is hurt in the 
matter? If the whole fiction of the engagement had no 
foundation, then why consider any part of it as genuine? 
Hubert is probably as fancy free as yourself, my little Anna, as 
devoted to his diggings as you to your architecture." 

Tan's face had turned from white to red, and from red to 
white again. 

" You funny child, why don't you read your letter ? " 

Slowly and tremblingly, Tan opened Maisie's envelope and 
read. 

" Darling Tan, 

" The news I am writing to give you will take you 
by surprise, but I feel quite sure that my dear sister will be 
glad for my sake. I have promised to marry John Thomond, 
who has loved me well for a long time, and whom I have 
always looked up to as the goodest and greatest man on earth. 
Don't criticize my grammar. * Goodest' seems to mean so 
much more than 'best.' Everybody is delighted, including 
Hubert, who, dear generous fellow, has given me the island for 
a dowry I We have not yet decided on the exact time for the 
marriage, but we certainly expect you to come home for it. 
Nothing about it is settled yet, neither the when nor the 
where. 

" We are talking over all kinds of arrangements for the 
future of the family. John has obtained a place for Kathal in 
an observatory in England, and the dear boy is nearly wild 
with delight at the thought of it. Hubert talks of getting Laliy 
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into the Navy. There is plenty of time to consider about the 
younger ones, but I need hardly say that I have no idea of 
deserting them. 

" How I wish you would come home at once, as there is so 
much to talk about ! Meanwhile I am as ever your truly 
loving sister, 

" Maisik." 

'' Maisie explains nothing," said Tan^ ^th the open letter 
on her knees. " I can't understand it" 

" But why are you so bent on understanding it ? " said Mary, 
smiling, with a puzzled look at the girl. " There was a mistake 
in the minds of some people, and it was nearly leading to 
serious consequences. Evidently the close friendship between 
Lord Peristyle and the O'DriscoU family generally gave rise 
to this imagination." 

" But Molly told it to me as a positive fact" 

" Molly ? " 

^' Our old nurse. She told me that Hubert and Maisie were 
attached to each other when they were in Rome, and that 
Maisie refused him because we required her to come and take 
care of us. And then he came to the island, and was good to 
us all for Maisie's sake. And then they became engaged^ and 
were only waiting to have things settled about the rest of us alL" 

" What a romancing old lady ! Now you know that she 
was wrong, why do you think about her sayings ? " 

'^ She was wrong about Maisie ; she was not wrong about 
Hubert. He did come to the island, and he did devote him- 
self to us all as a brother. Any one who once loved Maisie 
would never get over it Of course he did not know that she 
was caring all the time for John." 

" Well, my dear, you are proving yourself a very devoted 
sister to Hubert, at any rate, by taking his part so seriously in a 
case of imaginary injury." 

" Somebody ought to feel for him," persisted Tan ; '^ if he 
has lost Maisie he wiU be unhappy." 
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Mary said no more, and began to think that Anna's nature 
was one including disagreeable possibilides. That she should 
prefer to dwell on the fancied wrong done to a person who was 
not related to her at all, rather than on the happiness of so dear 
s sister as Maisie and so good a man as John, seemed to show 
some kind of a warp in her character. 

But Tan went to her room to take off her things in a state of 
bewilderment She sat down with hat on her knees, and forgot 
that she had to put awa; her coaL What were these strange 
new facts that she had to consider? Hubert and Maisie 
were nothing to each other but friends. Maisie was not the 
dearest creature on earth to Hubert. How was she to recon- 
cile such a state of affairs with the things she had known? 
It was not Molly alone who had told her of Hubert's long 
devotion to Maisie. Lady Junia had talked to her of it. Mary 
Thomond knew nothing about the matter. If Maisie was going 
to marry John, then Hubert was bound to be hurt. None (rf 
the family ought to have treated Hubert so. She, Tan, would 
not have so treated him if she had been in Maisie's place, but it 
was Maisie he had chosen. Maisie ought to have made up her 
mind sooner. Hubert must have thought he was going to be 
her (Tan's) brother that day when he spoke to her before she 
left for London. If he had not thought it, why should he 
have tried to assume an authority over her which in her anger 
at him she had repelled? 

She was not angry at him now that he was sad and dis- 
appointed. Of course, he must be very sad and disappointed. 
Nobody could love Maisie and lose her without being 
miserable. 

Tan thought she knew what it was like to make a mistake 
of that kind, and that was why she pitied Hubert He would 
get over it, perhaps, though not so quickly as she had done — for 
she was quite over it, and knew how silly she had been to 
imagine that any one could care for her, most of all when Maisie 
was by. But, whether or not, he was nothing to her now — 
was not even going to be her brother. 
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He would not have any excuse for wanting to control 
her and regulate her affairs for her after this, at all events; 
and with this reflection, her old pride rose up strong and 
sturdy, and she began valiantly to set about the business o( 
the moment, which was to unrobe and make herself ready for 
dinner. 

Somehow, her longing to sit at the Christmas fire in Ram 
Derg seemed to be extinguished by that movement of pride, 
and her conversation at table was all at cross-purposes with 
Mary Thomond's jubilant forecastings. 

When Mary said, "Of course you will go home for the 
wedding," Tan shook her head and looked dubious. 

** Maisie says nothing is settled about that," she said. 
" And, in any case, I think it would only intermpt my studies. 
They will be sure to come to London." 

** You odd girl 1 Well, as you say, nothing is settled as to 
where or when the wedding will be, so there is time enough to 
think about it." 

Tan earnestly hoped that something would be arranged 
which would make it unnecessary for her to attend the 
wedding. She did not want to be where Hubert was, and 
Hubert, of course, would be at the wedding. She was 
ashamed of her conduct to him, and of the silly resentment 
and jealousy, for which there was really no provocation, as 
it had proved. He had once seemed to be very fond of her, 
and perhaps he would have remained her friend, if she had 
not been angry at him and impertinent to him. He had 
looked on them all — the young ones, including herself— as 
brothers and sisters, on account of Maisie, and now Maisie 
had left him, and the younger ones were too young to be any 
comfort to him ; and she. Tan, who was old enough to under- 
stand, had cut herself off from him. No; she couldn't be 
happy in Hubert's company, because of the great mistake she 
had made, and its consequences. Surely John would need to 
come to London to look to his affairs. After the wedding, 
Hubert would go off in his yacht, would depart as he had 
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come. And architecture was a vei; absorbing and interesting 
study. 

But would Maisie be grieved if she refused to go to the 
wedding ? 

So Tan's mind kept running on the dreadful mistake she 
had made, and the losing of Hubert's friendship atl for 
nothing, and she hated her own pride and selfishness, and 
wished she could be born over again with a better temper and 
a less exacting heart 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
'* Out with Every Word of it 
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LALLY persisted in his belief that Molly was the delinqu^it, 
that her genius for romancing and for talking was ac- 
countable for all the misunderstandings that had been woricing 
mischief in the family of late, and had so nearly approached 
the irremediable. How to oblige her to undo the mischief, by 
admitting her own interference, was the question now occupy- 
ing Lally's mind. He decided that the 6rst thing he ought 
to do would be to interview Molly himself, and be assured that 
he was right 

The old nurse was accustomed to sit on a low rock on the 
beach in the sunny hours of the morning, with Derelicta playing 
on the shingle near, building castles for ancient chieftains, which 
the sea swallowed every night. 

" Build me a grand castle for the King of Ireland to live 
in," Molly would cry. 

" Who is the King of Ireland, and where does he live until 
I build a castle ? " said Derelicta. 

" Oh, there's no king in Ireland now ; he's gone." 

"If I build him a castle, will he come back and live in it?" 

^' Sure, maybe he will, if you build it big enough and strong 
enough." 

" Where will he come from ? " 

" Sure, if we knew that, we'd know everythin*.' 

" Do you not know everything ? " 

" No ; nor nobody else." 

"Why does nobody know everything?" 
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"Oh, the like o' you for questions 1 Only God knows 
everythin'." 

"And how does God know everything?" 

"Now, here's yer brother Lally comin'; an' he's heen 
round the world, an' he can answer y* betther nor I can." 

"Oh, Lally," cried the little girl, "can you tell me where 
the King of Ireland is living until I build him a castle? Molly 
can't tell ine, because she says she doesn't know everything." 

"That's a wonderful confession for Molly," said Lally. 
" Run away and build the castle, Curly-head, and we'll send 
a message by the puf&ns and curlews, and maybe the King 
of Ireland will get it, up there in the crags at the top of the 
mountains." 

Derelicta strained her blue eyes towards the blue peaks 
over on the coast-line against the distant horizoiL 

"Who sent him away?" she asked. 

"Get along with you, and build his castle before the 
tide comes in." 

" Is he very tall ? " asked Derelicta : " because my castles 
can't get up very high. If I build them high they tumble 
down." 

" He isn't tall. He's quite a little chap." 

" Is he ? " said Derelicta, regretfully. " I would Uke him to 
be big." 

" Then you're a little silly," said I^lly ; " for if he was big, 
you couldn't build him a castle. So off with you, while I ask 
Molly why it is that she says she doesn't know everything." 

Derelicta went away, thinking in her own mind that she 
was sure the King of Ireland must be big. She was divided 
by the desire to have him big, as a hero, and the wish to 
provide him with a castle he could live in. 

" Perhaps he will be able to make himself small, like the 
genii in the ' Arabian Nights,' who was able to get into the jar," 
was the thought that came to her relief. " And perhaps, if 
Molly doesn't know everything, neither does Lally." 

And then a further reflection, that she had remembered 
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about the genii getting into the jar and they hadn't, comforted 
her still more, and made her feel that, if nobody knew every- 
thing, at least she knew something that everybody didn't 
know. And she went on with her building. 

And Lally seated himself on the rock by Molly, and 
entered into conversation with her. 

" Now, Molly, what did you mean by tellii^ the child that 
you didn't know everything ? Don't you know in your heart 
that you believe you know everything ? '* 

"Law, Misther Lally, what do y* mane to depute to me? 
How could a poor ignorant cratur like me set up to know 
everything ? " 

** I didn't say you knew everything, Molly. I said you 
thought you did." 

" I know a good few things, then," said Molly, banning 
to get on the defensive, seeing that Lally was *'settin' to to 
take his fun out of her." " But not such as where a King of 
Ireland does be that's dead an' buried hundherts of years ago. 
Sure, God has got him, an' put him wherever His Majesty 
plases. But what's the use o' bein' too sarious wid a child at 
her playthings ? " 

" Good ! Poetry is poetry, you think, and religion is 
religion. You were talking poetry." 

Molly stared. 

"But you are not alwa3rs talking poetry when you make 
announcements of things that you know nothing about." 

" That's what I never do, Misther Lally." 

" Who told you that Miss Maisie was going to marry Lord 
Peristyle?" 

" Who tould me ? Why, my wits, of course. God didn't 
give me my seven senses for nothing. Didn't I see the whole 
thing thransactin' itself undher my eyes all the way up from the 
time Miss Maisie was in Rome ? " 

" You weren't in Rome, my good woman." 

"Now, Misther Lally, don't you be callin' me a good 
woman, for I won't stand it from you. The little boy that 
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I washed and dhiessed to be callin' me names ! If that's all 
y' got by sailin' round the world, y" m^ht as well ha' stayed at 
home." 

" Well, Molly, if you would rather be a bad Woman, be it 
so, only I didn't think it of you. You always pretended to be 
so good. What I want to hear from you now, good or bad, is 
how you knew, as you weren't in Rome, what sort of things 
went on there, and you in Ireland ? " 

" Sure, didn't Miss Skerrit tell me about it, whin she come 
here? Didn't she tell me that there was a young lord in 
Rome that wanted to marry Miss Maisie, an' she wouldn't 
listen to it because she wanted to come and mind these 
childher ? ' Oh, ma'am,' says I, ' she'll get the blessin' of it 
yet, for her big heart to the orfants ; ' and afther that I was 
always expectin' he would be comin' for her, an' sure he did. 
An' whin I seen him sailin' in, ' Oh, my brave boy ! ' I says to 
myself, 'y' may be talkin' about urns and thingjigs, but it's a 
beautiful young latly for your wife you're lookin' for all the 
same.' An' hasn't it come to that, Misther Lally? Who's 
goin' to deny it?" 

" I deny it, Molly. Miss Maisie is going to marry 
Professor Thomond. So where are you now, Molly ?" 

" Oh, Misther Lally, you're makin' your fun o' me I " 

" Honour bright, Molly. I'm as grave as a judge. That's 
the marriage that is goin' to be, Molly." 

" Oh no, no ! An' what's to become of my darlin' young 
man that brought us luck, an' gave bread to the hungry?" 

"What's to become of him? I'll tell you. You are to 
apologise to him for talking of his affairs without authority, 
and spreading false rumours about him. He didn't want to 
marry Miss Maisie, and she didn't want to marry him. And 
you said they did, and people believed you. Now, what have 
you to say for yourself, Molly ? " 

" I'll do anything you bid me, Misther Lally. But to 
think how I could be desaved in him I But sure the world's 
a desateful place, do what you will wid it. And am I to 
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apologize to his honour's grandeur for evenin' Miss Maisie to 
him?" 

"That's what you're to do, Molly. The next time you 
see him coming along, tackle him, and confess to him all you 
said, and everybody you said it to, and how they looked when 
you said it to them, and what effect it had on them. You'll 
remember every word of that, Molly ? " 

"Oh, sure I will My mimbery is not what it was, but 
afther all this it'd be hard to forget the scoldin' you've been 
givin' me — me that used to be scoldin' you ; and to think that 
things could turn round that way on me in no time at all, an' 
lave me this ways." 

And then Molly began to wipe her eyes with the comer of 
her apron, and Lally fled. 

The next day Lally engaged Hubert to take a walk with 
him, to talk over some matters connected with Lally's prospect 
of getting into the Navy, and as if quite by accident they came 
upon Molly and Derelicta in their customary nook among the 
rocks above the beach. They stopped to speak to Molly, and 
to have a little play with Curly-head, and suddenly Lally de- 
clared that he had something to say to some sailors belonging 
to a vessel lying in the harbour, and asked Hubert to wait a 
few minutes till his return. As he went, Lally cast a glance 
at Molly, who hung her head and prepared to do her duty as 
had been urged upon her. 

"I beg your pardon, Misther Hubert — I mane your 
lordship — I have an apology to make to y'." 

*' Have you indeed, Molly ? I am surprised. What can it 
be about, I wonder?" 

"I never thought I'd live to say a wrong thing, your 
lordship." 

" Didn't you ? " said Hubert, laughing. " Then you must 
have had a wonderful opinion of yourself. Most of us make 
mistakes, sometimes." 

" I didn't come of a mistakin' family. My father could 
tell the weather like a barometty. He always said it wouldn't 
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rain if the wind was before the sun, or the sun was before the 
wind, I do' know which ; but no more it didn't when he said 
it. An' it was give up to my mother to be the 'cutest woman 
in the barony. An' from I was the size of a turf they always 
said that Molly would keep up the credit o' the family in the 
regard o' bein' in the right An' that is why I never thought 
to be in the wrong. An' still an' all, Misther Lally has put me 
in it." 

^^ What is it all about, Molly ? Can I do anything to help 
you out of it ? " 

'' He put it for a penance on me to confess to y' what I 
done. But I declare to / on my conscience that when I said 
it I thought it was true." 

" What is this awful thing that you said about me ? " 

"A body would think that it wasn't too dhreadful," said 
Molly, aggrievedly. " It was only to even to you to be goin* 
to be married to Miss Maisie. An' it's a thing y' might be 
proud of, that I will say to y', lordship or no lordship, Misther 
Hubert." 

" I agree with you perfectly, Molly. But how could I do 
it when she preferred a better man ? " 

" That couldn't be," said Molly, decidedly. " You couldn't 
be bate. But if that's all the raison y' had against it, I was in 
the right of it afther all when I said that y' wanted her. An' 
that's what insulted Mr. Lally so badly intirely. He wouldn't 
allow that y' wanted her at all, at all, ^ An' mind y' confess 
to him all y' said, an' everybody y' said it to,' says he. An' 
I'm just goin' to tell y' what I did say. I talked about it to 
Miss Skerrit, and 'sure herself was the first that put it into my 
head. An' I up and tould Miss Tan, for sure I didn't like to 
see her takin' in her head that it was herself you had a fancy 
for, an' her only a babby." 

Hubert stopped playing with Curly-head, and put her 
suddenly to one side, and turned and fixed his eyes pn Molly. 

" Go on, Molly," he said. " What was it you said to Miss 
Tan ? Out with every word of it ! " 
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" Ob, indeed, it wasn't much I had to toy to her, for she's 
as proud as the Mischief, but I knew by her face what she was 
thinkin'. An' her in her short clothes, wid her hair down !" 

"What did she say?" asked Hubert, still lookiog fixedly 
at Molly. 

" 'Deed, an' she didn't say much, only just was one colour 
one minit and another the next, an' says she, ' Why wasn't I 
lold this before ? ' says she. An' says I, ' A nice thing for a 
babby Uke you to be expectin' to be told things that consams 
ycr cldhcre ! ' says I. An' with that she walks away. An' the 
next day she had let down her frocks an' put up her hair, and 
got as proud an' as impident — Cleopathra or the Queen o' 
Shcb.i couldn't hould a candle to her 1" 

Hubert stood quite still, lost in thought. Presently he 
shook himself up, and said — 

'■ Thank you, Molly. Have you any more confessions to 
make to mc ? " 

" Then I haven't, yer honour's lordship. An' I'm glad to 
see that you're not angry like Misther Lally. An' why would 
anybody be angry, but proud to be evened to my darlin' Miss 
Maisie ? " 

" Trae," said Hubert, absently. 

And th(.'u Lally caroe springing up the shingle, and there 
was no inon; talk on the subject of Molly's mistake, and her 
apology and confession. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
Hubert starts for London 

THAT evening Hubert walked up to the I^ge to inform 
his friends that business required his presence in 
London, and he was starting from Ram Derg by the packet 
in the morning. 

Lally glanced covertly at Maisie, and Maisie looked straight 
back at Lally. What had been said or done? How bad it 
been managed ? Hubert had a look of elation which was new 
and startling. After he had gone away, Lally put his arm 
through Maisie's, and drew her out with him into the frosty 
air and the keen starlight. 

" Molly has done it," he said. " I made a good guess at 
what would happen. I knew she couldn't talk about her 
blunder without betraying Tan. Poor tittle Tannic ! What 
will she say to him, I wonder?" 

Hubert was asking himself the same question as he made 
his hurried journey to London. 

Arrived in the big city which Tan had chosen as her place 
of refuge, he went straight to Mary Thomond's house in 
Kensington. 

Mary received him with surprise. He was the young man 
whom v\nna pitied so profoundly for having lost Maisie. He 
was inquiring for Tan. Probably he had come to see her, 
looking for sympathy. His running away from the island just 
at this moment when they were finding gold looked as if Tan 
was right. And he appeared to be a fine fellow. It was a 
pity he should have been so hurt. 
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" I haven't forgotten." And Tan reflected that the • 
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must now be intended as a present for Maisie, to go with the 
island. "I'm educating myself up to the point. But you 
haven't told me anything about home, and I want to hear 
all kinds of things." 

" I have so much to say to you that I don't know how to 
begin," said Hubert. " But this isn't just the place to talk in," 

He looked round as he spoke at the half-dozen students, 
some of whom had turned their beads to observe the interview. 

"Will you put up your things and come?" 

"Yes," said Tan, "if you wish it." And she began to 
gather up her drawing materials. 

" Allow me to cany these." 

He took possession of the things which Taq was accustomed 
to cany to and fro in her bus, and she drew on her gloves and 
prepared to start with him, 

" East End? West Quarter, Cross Bog?" asked Hubert. 

"Anywhere you like," said Tan, laughing. "The two 
first can be translated into English and found in London. The 
last, the magic third — where can we find it?" 

" Oh, it's safe enough on our island," said Hubert " When 
people get their wings it will be near enough for anything. 
We shall have them taking their air-motors and going for a 
week-end on Ram Derg to breathe peat tonic, and bathe their 
tired eyes in salt-sea foam." 

"Then it will be spoiled," said Tan. 

And then they were in Oxford Street, and could scarcely 
hear a word for the noise of traffic. And they stopped trying 
to talk for a while, and walked on together, both happy in 
the momentary circumstances, and each bent on thinking 
about absolutely nothing else. How many happy moments in 
life are lost by thinking of the thing that may he next to 
come! 

" Would you like a hansom ? " asked Hubert. " You may 
be drcd before the end of the walk." 

" Oh no," said Tan. " I like the walk — that is, if you are 
not tiled." 
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Hubert laughed. He was feeling now that Tan was being 
very good to him because of his supposed disappointment about 
Maisie. There was no doubt about her manner to him. 
It was distinctly the manner of a sister who had reason 
and desire to be understanding and pitiful. He felt willing 
to accept the situation for a while, to enjoy the sweet 
sympathy accorded to him, taking it even on false pretences, 
being rather uncertain as to what change of her mood might be 
occasioned by full enlightenment 

"Do you intend staying much longer on Ram Derg?" 
asked Tan, having prepared herself to hear that the yacht was 
to meet him at Plymouth or Southampton, and take him to 
some Eastern port. 

" Yes, indefinitely," said Hubert. '' My movements are at 
this moment uncertain. They depend on the will of another 
person. But I have no present intention of allowing my interest 
in the island to fail." 

" You are finding gold ? " 

" And several other valuable minerals. That, you know, 
belongs to Maisie. My interest centres in other hoped-for 
developments. I shall hold on to these until I am absolutely 
certain of failure." 

" Is it a profound secret, or only a conundrum ? " 

" Neither. Only a very vital question, which I will ask you 
to solve for me soon. But not while the policeman is steering 
us over a crossing," said Hubert, as they stood on one of 
those oases of flags underfoot and lamps overhead which 
preserve life in the desert of rolling wheels in London. 

They were now in the Park and making towards Kensington 
Gardens, but walking more slowly than when pressing through 
the crowds in the thoroughfares. Hubert began to wonder 
whether Mary Thomond would expect to be present at all his 
future interviews with Tan, and if this were to be his only 
opportimity of approaching her freely. Were it to be so, then 
he was losing his best chance by deferring to speak to her 
plainly. And yet she was evidently so unconscious of his 
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meaning that it seemed rash and imprudent to take her too 
rudely by Guiprise. He realized that at this moment he 
possessed a sympathetic Uttle sister, while at the next he 
might find himself alone in the world. Yet he would make 
one plunge to get a little nearer to that virgin shore of Tan's 
unspoken mind. 

" You have never told me how you liked Maisie's engage- 
ment — what you think of it" 

Tan was startled. This was daring indeed. What was he 
going to ask her to say to Iiim ahout it f 

"It was a great surprise to me, of course, John Thomond 
is a good man." She did not say as she had once said to 
Maisie, " the best man in the world," " I hope they will be 
happy." 

" Of course they will. When people have loved each other 
for yearS] and are able to marry at last, they ought to be 
happy." 

Tan scarcely knew what she ought to say, but she tried to 
say something. 

" They ought to be happy," she repeated. 

" And some people must not eicpect to be SO happy." 

" I'm sorry — but Maisie could not marry everybody." 

" True. And everybody might not want to marry Maisie." 

That sounded rather disloyal, and Tan felt just a little 
disappointed, 

" If they didn't, of course it wouldn't matter so much," she 
said; then felt that she was getting out of her depth, and in 
danger of failing to play the part she wanted to play, and she 
began to admire the beauty of the gathering twilight in the 
Gardens. 

" I always think this part so beautiful, especially after sunset. 
The clouds build themselves into towers and palaces up yonder, 
and the touch of smoke in the gold gives a lurid splendour. 
And over there those brown-and-puq)le, forest-like shadows 
among the trees make a splendid background for the spires of 
the mooumeiu." 
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«• Trae," said Hubert 

Then Tan went on talking very fitst about such things as 
were abstract and might be interesting to a free mind, but with 
a fear that Hubert's mind, not being free, she might be only 
boring him. But she had a growing feeling that there was 
danger of some kind in the air. Of what the danger was she 
had no idea, but all the more she dreaded running into it 
imawares. 

As they came near Mary Thomond's house, Hubert said, 
<* I want to know when I may see you again." 

" Are you staying long in London ? " 

" I have come about a very important matter, and I shall 
not go away until it is settled. So my time is on my hands 
indefinitely." 

" Of course you can see me when you please. Won't you 
come in now and see Miss Thomond ? " 

" I would like to see you sometimes without Miss Thomond. 
There are picture-galleries and places where I would like to 
take you, where we could look at the pictures, and talk about 
Ram Derg." 

" That would be delightful. But if we talk too much about 
Ram Derg in their presence, the pictures will be jealous." 

" I^t them ! " said Hubert, with an air of recklessness. 

And then they went in to Mary and had tea with her, and 
when he left, Mary said to Tan — 

" Well, dear, I confess I feci that even John had a formid- 
able rival in Lord Peristyle. I wonder you have not been 
more enthusiastic in his praises." 

" I always spoke well of him," said Tan. 

" You did, certainly, and were sorry for him. But do you 
know, dear, I think he is wonderfully cheerful and lively for a 
broken-hearted lover." 

" He is brave and good," said Tan. " He is glad they are 
happy." 

" 1 think he is," said Mary, looking narrowly at the girl. 
'* I think he is very glad — about something. He seems very 
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fond of pictures, and bent oo seeing as many as he can vtiile 
he stays. Would that be the reason, I wonder ? " 

" He never talked very much about pictures," said Tan ; 
" but of course there were none on Ram Derg." 

" Well, he wants a feast of them now to cure him of his 
trouble. And, by the way, thoi^h I said I would go with you 
to the National Portrait Gallery to-morrow, I remember that I 
have another engagement. You won't mind going with him by 
yourself, will you, dear?" 

" Oh no," said Tan. 



CHAPTER XL 

" Is it all cleared up ? " 

"T THINK you oi^ht to put on your best frock, dear," si 
.L Mary nuxt morning. " Lord Peristyle may meut w 
friends in the gallery, and your workaday things are a lii 
shaliliy." 

So Tan put on her large black velvet hat and wh 
woollea coat and frock, and Mary smiled as the girl pul 
on tliu whito knitted gloves which Molly had knitted and s< 
to liLT from the island. 

" I wonder will it be on to-day or some other day wl 
the child will find out that licr friend Hubert's heart is i 
broken, nor likely to be, unless she will do it herself?" 

'I'hen Hubert came, and looked so delighted when >T 
said she could not go with them to-day, that Miss Thome 
secrilly a]>i)lauded lier own judgment in deciding on lew 
these two make the expedition by themselves. 

There were not many people in the gallery, and they w 
seriously to work to study the portraits, 

" It is curious lo observe the family likeness ninn 
throiijth members of each of the different families of genii 
said Hubert. " See these poets, all with the dream in tl 
eyes, different in features and character, but all linked 
gctlier as brothers of the dream. Then the philosophers, ¥ 
their thinking brows and incredulous eyes ; and the searct' 
in science " 

" Not all the same," said Tan. " Darwin has the revet 
pathetic look of Hcrschel, eyes almost tearful, saying 't 
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far and no farther/ Huxley seems to me unawed and self- 
satisfied." 

"And these explorers of the ends of the earth," said 
Hubert, "what bold, brave brows, defying peril, confident 
of discovery ! And the lawyers, so smothered in big wigs and 
upholstery, that it is almost impossible to discern or distinguish 
even an outline of the man behind his mufiflings." 

So they went on, adding criticism to criticism, and piling 
speculation on speculation as to the relative value of the great 
gifts of these men who had left their legacies to mankind, and 
were now in possession of all the knowledge they had longed 
for, all the beauty and justice they had yearned toward — were 
gone out silently into the great Elsewhere ! 

Having explored the gallery, they sat down to rest, and 
they seemed to have said all they had got to say about the 
pictures. After a short silence, Hubert, who had been looking 
steadily at the hem of Tan*s frock where it touched the floor, 
suddenly looked up and said — 

" I want you to tell me something. Tan, Why did you 
behave so cruelly to me — that day before you left Balrookery, 
and many other days ? Tell me what I had done to you to 
merit such treatment." 

Tan, completely taken by surprise, turned white, and was 
silent. 

"Is it to remain one of the mysteries? Why were you 
like that then, and so different now ? " 

" You were not in trouble then ; or if you were, I did not 
know it." 

" Am I in trouble now ?" 

" I think, I believe you are." 

" And is that why you are so good to me now ? " 

" I have been feeling very sorry for you." 

" I have been in great trouble because you were so unkind 
to me. That has been my only trouble." 

Tan looked up, surprised and incredulous. 

" Do you not believe me ? " 
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" I thought — I imagined — I was very happy ; and 
Molly told me, and I saw how foolish I bad beeiL A 
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thought you oughtn't to have done it, because you tiiought I 
was only a child." 

" You are still very much of a child, my darling, and I 
love you all the more because you are both child and woman. 
Molly is an old lady who talks of what she knows nothing 
about, and so she made mischief between us. And now. 
Tan, is it all cleared up P Will you love me and let me love 
you for the rest of our lives ? " 

They were in a public place, and it was undesirable to 
make much demonstration of feeling ; but Hubert put his 
hand on the seat between them, and Tan slid her little fingers, 
white-cased in the offending Molly's nice warm gloves, into 
his palm. 

After some more very satisfactory talk they took another 
walk through the picture-gallery, but this time there was no 
discussion about the relative gifts and the characteristic coun- 
tenances of the great men who looked down on them from the 
walls. In Tan's eyes, however, they had undergone a change — 
all seemed to have awakened from the dead, to a vivid con- 
sciousness of the joy of existence in a world from which sorrow 
was banished, ami where joy reigned supreme. 

Then they walked home through streets which were all in 
a bustle of happy excitement about something or other, which 
one could scarcely quite discern or understand. It could 
hardly be all because a little girl from a little island off the 
farther coast of Ireland had found the happiness of her life in 
the National Portrait Gallery ! 

" Every one is smiling at us," said Tan, shyly, as a band of 
gay people passed them. 

" I shouldn't wonder," said Hubert, laughing. " It isn't 
every day that they have a chance of seeing two such happy 
people cross theii path." 

As soon as they entered the house Miss Thomond saw 
what had happened. 

" How antld you know ? " cried Tan, as Mary embraced 
her, accompanying her kiss with a sympathetic whisper. 
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'^ How could I help knowing ? How could you be such 
a little goose as not to know ? " said Mary. " I knew the 
moment I saw you together. His face was enough for me." 

" But I was so sure " 

" Oh, my poor Architecture 1 " said Mary, laughing. 

" We are going to build houses together by-and-by," said 
Hubert. 

That night letters went flying from London on their way to 
Ram Derg ; and two days later, after an intervening night and 
day of storm, Maisie, John, and Lally walked down to the 
beach together to see the little packet come pitching into 
harbour. The letters from London were put into Maisie's 
hand by Lally, who opened the bag. 

" Hello ! " said Lally, " here's a very excited pair of 
missives, masculine and feminine. They've travelled from 
London by the same post. What's to do ? " 

Maisie opened and glanced over the pages. Suddenly she 
began to laugh and to cry, both together. 

" It's all right already," she said. 

" By Jove, he didn't lose much time I " said Lally. 

" I thought he wouldn't," said John. 

" I guessed why he flew off in such a hurry," said I^lly. 
" A good mark for Molly, this time. She must have done her 
work well." 

" Poor little Tan 1 " said Maisie, handing her letter to the 
others. " I think we may all read it." 

The letter ran as follows : — 

" Darling Maisie, 

" Hubert is telling you all about it, so I needn't try 
to explain too much. It is such a great surprise, and I couldn't 
put all the reasons in a letter. I am so happy that I can't feel 
sorry for anything, not even for giving up my lessons ; and 
Hubert says I must come home at once, and let us all have a 
delightful Christmas together on the island. I was so longing 
for it, only — only for things that I will tell you about some 
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time or other, but don't want to think about now. Hubert 
says he will want his castle on Ram Derg built soon, so I 
am bringing home a fev doors and windows and things, and 
a very pretty staircasCj quite original — I mean drawings, of 
course, so the lessons will not have been lost. If you knew 
how I am longing for the smell of the salt sea, and the 
burning turf, and the stories round the fire in the evenings 1 
London is splendid for what it is, but it can't do anything 
hke that I 

" Tell Molly I forgive her, and the gloves are beautiful, and 
I had them on to-day when it all happened. She will have to 
treat me with respect now, whether my hair is up or down ; but 
I will be very good to her. 

" This is a very confused letter, but I do not feel quite Hke 
myself, and hardly know what I am saying. If I waited till 
to-morrow I could write better, but I could not keep you wait- 
ing so long without knowing all that has happened to your 
loving sister, 

"Tan. 

" P.S.— Hubert will tell you the particulars." 

" Let's hear him ! " cried Lally. 

The second letter was unfolded, and Maisie read aloud — 

"Our dear Sister Maisie, 

" Tan says she has left me to explain everything, and 
has only told you that she is very happy, a truth which I 
believe in, and for which I thank God. My own happiness 
you will understand when I tell you that Tan has promised to 
be my wife. We have discovered that we have toved one 
another for a long time, but that mistakes were made, and it 
was not altogether love of architecture that carried my little 
lady to London away from me. You will remember that I 
tried to make her listen to me before she went, but her mind 
was so filled with a misunderstanding that she had no room for 
the truth, and could not let it in. So we went on like children 
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parted and lost in a wood. We are out in the open now, and 
there will he no more woods. 

" We intend returning to you soon, and are bent on having 
a merry Christmas on Ram Deig. 

" By the way, I shall want you to give me a lease of a site 
to build my castle on. It will be Tan's Castle, no castle in the 
air, but one of solid Irish limestone. If you continue to find 
gold on your property, we may give you an order for gold 
knockers and handles for our hall and other doors, and perhaps 
the gold saucepans and plates and dishes with which the castles 
in the fairy tales are always stocked ! 

" Dear Maisie, it is impossible to put on paper all that I want 
to say to you and John, or indeed to write at all in a sober and 
decorous manner. But you will accept this harum-scarum 
letter as an instalment from your always brother^ 

" Hubert." 
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CHAPTER XLI 
" Life is full of Such Surprises ! " 

" T WILL break the news to Molly," said Lally. " I 
X have eamed the privil^e. No one must interfere 
with me." 

" No one shall," said MaisJe. 

It was the morning after the arriT&l of the great news, and 
having announced his intention, Lally set out to look for the old 
nurse in her accustomed place on the beach where she was 
" minding " DereUcta. 

" Now, Molly, look sharp and listen with all your ears. I 
have got a wonderful piece of news for you." 

" I know all the news," said Molly. " D'y' forget that <f 
tould it to me yerself ? There's goin' to be a weddin', an' I'll 
give it my blessin', though what we're all to do on a wild island 
without Miss Maisie to hould us U^ther, I don't know, Misther 
Lally." 

" All get blown out to sea, I suppose," said Lally, 
heartlessly. 

" If that's all yer news, I have enough of it," said Molly, 
disdainfully. 

" It bn't all my news. What would you think of two 
weddii^, Molly?" 

" TVeo, Is it yerself " 

"No; I'm going to wait till I have done growing. I 
won't let down my skirts or put up my hair for another year or 
two. What would you think of DereUcta " 

" Oh, then, Misther Lally, it's too luimy y" are. I'm not 
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denyin' that Vm a stupid ould woman, but y might as well 
spake out ! " 

" Well now Molly, I won't keep you on tenter-hooks any 
longer. It's Miss Tan who is going to be married." 

" Tan ! Oh, glory be to goodness, what's this at all at 
all ! Is it the child that I was scoldin' here only two or three 
months ago? That's all that's come of her bein' allowed to 
go to London, an' nobody to look afther her. What sort of a 
thing is it that she's dhropped into, my poor child, at the 
age she is ? " 

^'My sister Tan is engaged to be married to Lord Peristyle, 
Molly." 

The old woman's mouth and eyes opened to their widest 
dimensions as she stared at Lally. 

'^ Yer makin' yer fun o' me, Misther Lally." 

" Not a bit of it, Molly. You must bear the blow." 

" D'y' mane Misther Hubert — I beg his pardon — the 
lord? Him that was to ha' married Miss Maisie only she 
wouldn't?" 

" You made a mistake there, Molly. It was Miss Tan he 
wanted^ and you frightened her away with your stories ; but he 
followed her, and now it's all right. And she is coming back 
with him immediately ; and won't she have a crow over you, 
Molly ? " 

" Let her crow away ; I'll tell her my mind," said Molly. 
"It's too ould-fashioned of her altogether to be thinkin' of 
marryin' at her age. An* Masther Hubert too, that never seen 
her out of her short skirts till she was lavin' us." 

"Can't be helped, Molly. It's done in spite of you. 
And she'll be the lady and mistress over us all, I can tell 
you." 

With this parting shot Lally walked off, leaving the old 
woman in a state of much perturbation. 

"As you insisted on having the pleasure of surprising 
Molly," said Maisie, "so I will take on myself to ixiform 
Lady Junia." 
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And she lost no time in preparing a communication for 
her ladyship — a real enjoyment, as she knew how the news 
would delight her correspondent. She wrote — 

" My dear Godmother, 

" I hasten to infonn you, as one who is interested 
in all that concems your wilful godchild and her flock, 
that my sister Anna is engaged to be married to Lord 
Peristyle." 

Here Maisie had to stop and laugh. "Oh, Lally," she 
said, " how I would like to be there to see her face when she 
has read so far ! " 

" You can't, however," said I^Ily. " It's a pity we couldn't 
go on a deputation to give her the information." 

" I thought of that," said Maisie ; " but the weather is too 
stormy." 

" Well, go on." 

"They have been attached to each other for a long 
time, but some strange misunderstanding seems to have got 
abroad, involving us all, and very nearly causing unhapiriness. 
We are all extremely happy now, and hope to have your 
sympathy and approval, Hubert is in Ixindon, and is 
bringing Anna home to us. She has improved greatly in 
her studies in architecture, and is going to build a castle for 
Hubert. 

" I am sorry you cannot come over here to see us, but 
the sea is very wild at present. John and Miss Skerrit join 
me in kind remembrance to you and the friends who are with 
you. Dr. and Mrs. MacMurrough, and Camilla. If Diana 
and Mr. Morris Dancer are at Balrookery, give them also our 
kind regards, and believe me, 

" Your affectionate and very happy 

"Maisie O'Dkiscoll." 

" Good ! " said Lally. " I hope Camilla will be at hand 
with the Bcent-bottle." 



Our Sister Maisie 

" I dont doubt ihe wiU," said Btddia, who daring time 
days was an exceedingly triumphant and delighted Bidelia. 
" I think Camilla will be a good deal in ber ladyship's nci^ 
bourhood in future. And she couldn't have a better companion. 
Camilla has a great deal of good sense and kindliness, and, 
besides, loves a luxurious drawing-room life." 

"I know she would like to travel," said Maisie, "and I 
hope it will fall in with Lady Junia's humour to gratify 
her." 

L^dy Junia and her guests were in the moming-room at 
Balrookery deploring the rain, her ladyship grumbling at the 
Irish weather. 

" But, after all, yon know it is November," said 'I'abby. 
"This clean, white mist and rain are no worse than London 
fog ; now, are they ? " 

" You are incorrigibly cheerful, my dear," said I^dy Junia. 
" Ah, here is the post-bag I A letter from Maisie, Really, 1 
tliink, considering the terms on which we parted " 

But she opened the envelope with eagerness. 

Tabby looked at Camilla, and Camilla looked at Tabby. 
Both knew that Maisie held an important place, well main- 
tained, in X.ady Junia's affections. The next moment a sharp 
exclamation from the lady startled them. 

" Whatt" cried Lady Junia, and sank into a chair. 
" Camilla love, the vinaigrette I My nervous or^aniiation is 
not able to bear these repeated shocks." 

" Dear Lady Junia, what has happened ? " 

" Oh, no catastrophe. Only an incredible thing to happen. 
Another engagement Lord Peristyle and that insolent giil 
Anna I " 

" Really ! " said Tabby, beaming. " Do you know I 
suspected it, Lady Junia." 

" If you did, you were the only person, I am sure. And 

"Well, dear Lady Junia, you know you were always 
very fond of the young man, and now you will have him 
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in the family; you will have a Lady Peristyle," said Tabby^ 
slyly. 

"True; but not the one I wanted. We must make the 
best of it^ however. And Anna is a splendid young woman, 
and will carry her honours well. And perhaps I was a little 
hard on her. Hubert evidently does not disapprove of her 
craze for architecture, for, only think, Maisie says he is going 
to allow her to build a castle for him. I wonder where it 
will be. Florence would be a nice place^ or the shores of 
Como." 

" What if it should be on Ram Derg? " said Tabby. 

"Then I could never see it. What a cruel suggestion! 
However, there is time enough to think about that I must 
try to become reconciled to an inevitable state of things, and 
to make myself a guide to these young people. Hubert will, 
of course, take the responsibility off my hands. I own I have 
felt it very heavy " 

Before another hour had passed Lady Junia was as 
thoroughly pleased with the news of the morning as Maisie 
had expected her to be. 

" 1 must write to the dear giri," she said, " and ask her to 
come here on her way to the island. They must certainly 
wait and watch for a tolerable day to cross. Really, I little 
thought, when she rejected my kindness, what was in her mind, 
and how I was to welcome her back." 

" Life is full of these surprises," said Tabby. " Well it is 
for us when they are happy ones 1 " 

"I admit that it is, after all, a happy one. I confess 
I was anxious about that family — Maisie marrying a com- 
paratively poor man, and nobody to look after those 
children." 

" John Thomond has found a place in an observatory for 
one of the boys," said Tabby. " Kathal is to go to England 
after Christmas." 

"John is a very good man. I have always had a great 
regard for John. But he is only in the line of science, and 
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he will never be rich. I am sure he will do all he can ; and 
as Maisie's tastes are peculiar, perhaps it is all for the best 
that Anna is to take the lead in the family. She will be a 
beautiful woman^ and her high spirit will not be amiss in her 
position " 

So she talked all day, and before night she was in love 
with the future Lady Peristyle, and kept summing up the 
charms she had always discovered in Anna. 

^'You very seldom see hair, really natural hair, of that 
golden colour ; and architecture is a very noble art, and very 
proper as an interest for a woman when she does not require 
to make a profession of it I wonder if she actually knows 
anything about it. But that does not matter at all. She will 
only require to talk about it." 

'^ Father will also be glad to hear the news," said Camilla. 
" How he did worry about Maisie and those children ! There 
were so many of them. There are ever so many little ones 
whom you have not seen." 

'' Oh, I know there are twins and a baby ; not a baby now, 
of course. That makes three." 

" And Lally, who is going to the Navy." 

" Ah, yes ! Hubert can do that for them." 

" And Kathal, the astronomer. And Honey " 

" Oh, another girl ! Now, I shall be interested in seeing 
what sort of creature she is. If she is less imperious tlian 
Anna, and not so wilful as Maisie, I might possibly do something 
for her." 

" She is a very sweet little creature," said Camilla^ " and as 
pretty as the others." 

"She has a talent too," said Tabby. ^^ Maisie told me 
about it." 

" Another talent ! Those talents make them so indepen- 
dent, so hard to manage. Have you any idea what kind of a 
talent, Camilla ? " 

" She models in clay ; quite wonderfully, I believe." 

" Oh, come now, that is not so bad. Florence would be 
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the place for her. I don't mind an artistic talent of that kind, 
if it is exercised in a lady-like manner. I must have her here, 
and we shall see about it." 

So, full of benevolence and good humour, Lady Junia sat 
down to write her congratulations to Tan and to Hubert, and 
after that to Malsie. 



CHAPTER XLII 
Conclusion 

TAN and Hubert did not take Balrookery on their way to 
the island, notwithstanding Lady Junia's pressing invita- 
tion, but drove straight to the coast, and took the p>acket^ which 
was waiting for them. Mary Thomond accompanied them, and 
that evening was a happy and merry one in the Lodge at Ram 
Derg. 

All Lady Junia's reproaches and her appeals for a Christ- 
mas gathering under her roof were disregarded, and the intention 
was adhered to of celebrating Christmas on the island, making 
all the islanders sharers in their happiness. Feasts and sports, 
such as the poor fisher-folk had never known before, made a 
real festival of the happy and holy season, and the rejoicing in 
every cot and cabin brought the sunshine of midsummer across 
the storms of December. 

Lady Junia, finding her offers df hospitality rejected, began 
to make other plans, and feeling that she had got enough of 
Connaught in winter, she set about engaging a house in 
Merrion Square, in Dublin, the largest to be had, and de- 
parted with Camilla and Tabby, her thoughts filled with 
expectation of the part she intended to play in the two 
approaching weddings. Having established herself in Dublin, 
she wrote to Maisie — 

"I have set my heart on having the weddings from my 
house. I am, you know, the only representative of your 
father and mother. Mr. and Mrs. Featherstone at first dis- 
puted the honour and pleasure with me, also Judge and Mrs. 
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O'Hanlon, but they have given way to my urgent claims. The 
Featherstones, indeed, have sufficiently exacting affairs of their 
own on their hands, as their daughter Diana — I am glad to 
be able to inform you — is to be married to my very charming 
friend, Mr. Morris Dancer." 

A council was held on this letter, and it was agreed that 
Lady Junia, having been really very kind of late, ought not 
to be disappointed in this matter, and the invitation was 
accepted, with the result that the whole 0*Driscoll family, 
including Molly and Derelicta, were very soon housed in 
Merrion Square. 

Some time was necessarily spent by Maisie and Tan in 
getting their '* things," and meanwhile Lady Junia fell in love 
with Honey, and Honey's first acquaintance with the lady 
being made under circumstances so pleasant, the little girl 
formed a ready attachment to one who was so amiable and 
so hospitable to everybody. Even Molly and Derelicta basked 
in the sunshine of Lady Junia's smiles, and the boys, who had 
never met her before, became her loyal admirers. 

After a proper interval the weddings took place. John 
and Maisie departed to spend the honeymoon in Crete, and 
Hubert and Anna set out for Italy and Spain, with the inten- 
tion of viewing all the beautiful palaces, cathedrab, and other 
buildings in those countries. Not a word was said further 
about the Urim and Thummim ; but the Ram Derg men were 
left working busily at the diggings in search of mineral wealth. 

Meanwhile, Kathal and Lally had gone, each his own way, 
starting in the race of life — one brother to his observatory, and 
the other to take up the position in the Navy procured for him 
by Hubert's interest ; and tbe younger children remained with 
Lady Junia. 

Contrary to the expectation of all friends, her ladjrship 
soon found herself so absorbed in her attentions to these 
young creatures, and so interested in their personahties, that 
she refused to allow them to return to the island, or to be 
removed to any other dwelling-place suggested or provided 
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for their accommodation. It was thought equally wonderful 
that the little creatures were perfectly happy under her manage- 
ment, seeing only the bountiful and affectionate side of her 
character, which was now, indeed, thoroughly in the ascendant. 
The words and ways of Luck and Pet became a source of great 
amusement to her, and there appeared to be some danger of 
tyranny over her benefactress on the part of Derelicta. Even 
Molly began to win on Lady Junia's favour, so amiable was 
she in the enjoyment of the luxuries and the importance of 
the entourage provided for her and her nurslings. 

" Sure, she's a born grandmother," said Molly. " All that 
ailded her was that she hadn't the granchildher. /\n' she 
has them now." 

By the time the wedding tourists returned to Dublin, I^dy 
Junia had taken so fast a hold of her little new family that 
Maisie and Tan scarcely knew how to meet her i»roposals. 
As Honey had willingly consented to go with her to Italy, the 
fate of one api>eared to be settled; but there remained the 
three younger children and their faithful i guardian, Molly, 
to be disposed of. 

Aflcr much consideration and discussion, it was decided 
that Luck and Pet, af^er their wild freedom on the island, 
would be improved by the discipline of an excellent school, 
and such an arrangement was made for them accordingly. 
There was some striving as to who should have possession of 
Molly and Derelicta, of which strife Molly was mightily proud ; 
and they remained with Lady Junia until the moment of her 
departure for Italy with Honey, after which Maisie took them 
under shelter of her own wing. 

At present every member of the family is well and thriving. 
Maisie's dowry of the island is proving a considerable one. 
The diggings go on, and the findings of minerals are siif^- 
ciently valuable. Strangers come and go on Ram Derg, and 
the islanders arc profitably employed. 

Tan has built her " castle ; " which, if not a castle, is at 
least a strong, commodious dwelling, designed with as much 
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r^aid for beauty as is compatible with a prudent provision 
against the assaults of Atlantic tempests. She has also enlarged 
and improved Maisie's Lodge, so that it is no longer impossible 
to be hospitable on the island, and friends who come to explore 
it are comfortably housed, and can be property entertained. 

Even I^dy Junia has spent a summer month in Tan's new 
castle, conveyed there in Hubert's yacht direct from Galway 
city, though no one feels quite sure that she will ever venture 
on such another experience. 

The two marriages have proved as happy as the tried and 
earnest affection of faithful hearts, the thorough intention of 
earnest natures, can make of such sacred engagements, never 
to speak of the sympathy in tastes and pursuits which give 
interest and charm to the movements of everyday life. 



